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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION: 


THOMAS AQUINAS, PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS, AND NEOPLATONISM 


The relationship of the thought of Thomas Aquinas to 
Pseudo-Dionysius and late Neoplatonism has been a recurring 
theme in scholarly research for the last half century. 1 
Recent attempts to take another look at Thomas in terms of 
Neoplatonism originate in one of two methodological 
standpoints, one philosophical, the other historical. From 
the philosophical standpoint, some have brought Neoplatonic 
categories to bear on Thomas' thought in order to compare 


Thomas with Martin Heidegger.? Some have felt? that Thomas 


lFor a survey of trends in the interpretation of Thomas 
since the Leonine revival, see "Twentieth Century 
Scholasticism", in Journal of Religion: Supplement, ed. D. 
Tracy, 58 (1978) pp.198-224; in the same journal see J. 
Hennessey, "Leo XIII's Thomistic Revival: A Political and 
Philosophical Event", pp.185-197; see also W.J. Hankey, 
"Making Theology Practical: Thomas Aquinas and the 
Nineteenth Century Religious Revival", Dionysius, 9 (1985) 
pp.83-126; as well as his "Pope Leo's Purposes and St. 
Thomas' Platonism", in A. Piolanti, ed., Atti dell'VIII 
Congresso Tomistico Internazionale sull'Enciclica ‘Aeterni 
Patris' e nel centenario della fondazione dell'Accademia S. 
Tommaso, Rome, 1980, (Rome: Vatican City, 1982) pp.39-52 


23.D. Caputo reviews recent attempts to show the 
relationship between Heidegger and Thomas in his Heidegger 
and Aguinas (New York: Fordham University Press, 1982), 
ch.7, pp.211~245; for a history of Thomas and Heidegger 
interpretation see B. O'Connor, Martin Heidegger, Saint 


Thomas Aquinas, and the Forgottenness of Being (Ann Arbor: 
1 
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alone is exempt from the Heideggerian critique of western 
metaphysics and the so-called "forgottenness of Being" 
characteristic of that tradition, and that this exemption 
stems from Thomas' appropriation of Neoplatonic thought. It 
has been argued that Thomas' distinction of esse from 
essentia corresponds to Heidegger's "ontological difference" 
and the understanding of God as esse ipsum renders 
Heidegger's critique inapplicable to Thomas. 

More recent attempts at comparing Thomas and Heidegger 
have yielded an opposite conclusion. J.D. Caputo, for 
example, in his book Heidegger and Aquinas maintains that 


an ‘existential' metaphysics in the 
Thomistic sense, in the sense of a 
philosophy which gives a primacy to the 
act of existence, does not stand outside 
the scope of what Heidegger means by the 
oblivion of being, that the 
‘essentialism' criticized by Gilson and 
the ‘oblivion of Being' are not the same 
- . - One cannot extricate the 
metaphysics of St. Thomas from this 


charge [i.e., Seinsvergessenheit] in my 
opinion -- not if one comes to grips 


University Microfilms International, 1982), pp.5-47; Hankey 
also points to recent attempts at a Heideggerian retrieve of 
Thomas in art. cit., p.99f. 


3e.g., C. Fabro, Participation et Causalite selon S. 
Thomas d'Aguin (Louvain: Universite Catholique de Louvain, 


1961), p.51; J. Lotz, "Das Sein selbst und das 
subsistierende Sein nach Thomas von Aquin", Martin Heidegger 
zum siebzigsten Geburtstag, ed. G. Neske (Pfullingen: Neske, 
1959), pp.180-94; W. Hankey points to the fact that earlier 
interpreters of Thomas tended to view his doctrine of esse 
as being exempt from the Heideggerian critique, while more 
recent interpreter's disagree. "Both sides accept the same 
standard; the question is what falls under it." "Aquinas' 
First Principle: Being or Unity?" Dionysius, 4 (1980) p.138. 
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with the fully radical meaning of 
Heidegger's critique . . .* 


Caputo goes on to describe what Heidegger's critique 
actually entails. For Heidegger, the concern is not with 
Being and beings, but rather with that which grants Being. 
What Heidegger is after is not the Being which is the cause 
and ground of beings, but something that is behind being 
itself, what Heidegger calls Ereignis.” While Caputo agrees 
that Thomas' thought turns on the ontological difference, he 
nevertheless argues that Heidegger's dif-ference (Austragq), 
the differing in the difference, is Heidegger's ultimate 
principle, and is unnoticed by Thomas (and everyone else). 
Thus in Caputo's understanding, Thomas cannot pass 
Heideggerian muster. ® 

J.D. Jones has also applied Heidegger's ontological 
difference to Thomas! thought and to Pseudo-Dionysius as 
well.’ Unlike Caputo, Jones views Thomas' doctrine of esse 
as a variation of Aristotelian essentialism that does not 
express the ontological difference of Heidegger. For Jones, 
since Thomas’ esse is complete actuality and the plenitude 


of all perfection, essences are limitations or modifications 


4caputo, op. cit., p.3 

Sibid. 

Sibid., p.148f 

73.D. Jones, "The Ontological Difference for St. Thomas 
and Pseudo-Dionysius", Dionysius, 4 (1980) pp.119-132; also 


his "A Non-Entitative Understanding of Be-ing and Unity: 
Heidegger and Neoplatonism", Dionysius, 6 (1982) pp.94-110. 
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of the perfection of esse. Moreover, since essence is 


determinate esse and the combination of essence and esse is 


ens, Jones maintains that Thomas' interpreters (e.g., 
Gilson, Carlo, Phelan) do not get past an essentialistic 
metaphysics because they maintain that God is determinate 


esse or ens. Thus God possesses quiddity and therefore 


knowability.? Since God is ens, the difference between God 
and creatures is ontic in character. While Thomas employs 
Pseudo~Dionysius'! language to describe God as 
superessential, in Thomas! thought this amounts to positing 
God as infinite being existing apart from finite beings. 
Although Jones is willing to admit that "when freed from the 
essentialistic framework of his language, Aquinas approaches 
the non-ontical or non-entitative understanding of be-ing 
which was much earlier expressed by Pseudo-Dionysius," still 
"it seems that one must engage in a Heideggerian retrieve of 


monumental proportions to get Aquinas to say that esse is 


not an ens and is not to be thought as per se 
subsistens. "1° 

For Jones it is Pseudo-Dionysius, not Thomas, that 
engages in metaphysical thinking that eludes Heidegger's 
critique and expresses the ontological difference between 


Being and beings. For Pseudo-Dionysius, God is not a being; 


8uontological Difference", p.122 
ibid., p.128 


l0ibid., p.120; p.128ff 
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5 
indeterminate character of the divine be-ing is described by 
the word bmepovoiwc. The adverb does not denote some manner 
of be-ing, above and preeminently essential, nor does it 
mean "in the highest degree" (i.e., no via eminentiae here). 
Rather brepovotwc denotes be-ing beyond every manner of 
being, or in Jones’ neologism, beyond-beingly be-ing." Thus 
for Jones Thomas does not go the entire Dionysian way in his 
doctrine of esse and therefore is subject to criticism from 
a Heideggerian perspective. Rather it is the Neoplatonic 
principle of the One beyond being, thought, and language 
which speaks to the requirements of a modern attempt to get 
beyond onto-theo-logy. 

§ 

This brief sortie into Heideggerian conceptions has 
been intended to point to the philosophical impetus behind 
some attempts to understand Thomas in the light of, or even 
in contrast to, the Neoplatonic tradition and especially as 
that tradition was communicated through Pseudo-Dionysius. 
But the bulk of the research into the Neoplatonic heritage 
of Aquinas’ thought has been due to the momentum of 


historical studies. 


t 


Uipid., p.123ff 
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Even before the critical historical studies stemming 
from the work of scholars like E.R. Dodds! and Rene 
Roques?? the influence of Pseudo-Dionysius on Thomas was 
clearly recognized though not clearly understood. The 
classic work on Thomas and Pseudo-Dionysius is that of J. 
Durantel.!4 although Durantel's work is invaluable as a 
starting point for understanding the relationship between 
the thought of Thomas and that of Pseudo-Dionysius, it 
obviousiy bears the marks of a work written before the 
advance of research into the nature and character of late 
Neoplatonism and the thcught of Pseudo-Dionysius. Durantel 
at times waxes hagiographical, and in places it seems that 
he simply expounds the thought of Pseudo-Dionysius and 
identifies it with Thomas' thought. One finds neither a 
sufficiently nuanced understanding of Pseudo-Dionysius, nor 
a balanced appreciation of the ways in which Thomas adapts 


and modifies Pseudo-Dionysius for his own purposes. 


12proclus: The Elements of Theology (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1933) 


13L ' Univers dionysien: Structure hierarchique du monde 
selon le Pseudo-Denys (Paris: Aubier, 1954) 


145. Durantel, Saint Thomas et le Pseudo-Denis (Paris: 
Librairie Felix Alcan, 1919); Durantel performed the 
invaluable service of cataloguing the over 1700 citations of 
Pseudo-Dionysius in the writings of Thomas Aquinas. Other 
early researches include H. Weertz, Die Gotteslehre des Ps. 
Dionysius Areopagita und ihre Einwirkung auf Thomas von 
Aquin (Cologne: Theissing, 1909), and A. Feder, S.J., "Des 
Aquinaten Kommentar zu Pseudo-Dionysius ‘De Divinis 
Nominibus’: Zin Beitrag zur Arbeitsmethode des heiligien 
Thomas", Scholastik, 1 (1926), 321-51. 
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Since the advance of historical studies after 
Durantel's time most discussion of Thomas and Pseudo- 
Dionysius has taken place in the larger context of the 
relationship of Thomas to Platonism and Neoplatonism. 
Approaches to the question vary, but two main groupings can 
be discerned. First to be mentioned are those writers who 
argue that Thomas (mis)interprets Pseudo-Dionysius in such a 
way as to critique the Platonic tradition. Among these 
should be included R.J. Henle,+5 andre Hayen,?® and 
Walter Neidl.17 Henle's work attempts to discover Thomas! 
own understanding of the via Platonica and the principles by 
which he rejects it. Most interesting for this study is 
Henle's evaluation of Thomas' commentaries on the Divine 
Names and the Liber de Causis. Henle maintains that Thomas 
uses his Dionysius commentary to correct the errors in the 
via Platonica: 

The corrections {of Platonic ideas in 
Pseudo-Dionysius] turn on the absolute 


and simple perfection of God and his 
relationship to creatures through 


IS5R.J. Henle, St. Thomas and Platonism (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1956); Henle gives a brief history of 
scholarship dealing with Thomas' relationship to Platonism 
on pp-xvi-xx. For a brief critique of Henle's work see W.N. 
Clarke, "St. Thomas and Platonism", Thought, 32 (1957) 437- 
44. 


16andre Hayen, S.J., La communication de l'etre d'apres 
saint Thomas_d'Aquin (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 1957, 


1959), 2 vols. 


l7Walter N. Neidl, Thearchia: Die Frage nach dem Sinn 


von Gott bei Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita und Thomas von 
Aquin (Regensburg: Josef Habbel, 1976) 
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efficiency, finality, and exemplarity . 

. . Thus, under St. Thomas’ 

interpretation the De Divinis Nominibus 

becomes an explicitly anti-Platonic 

document precisely on those points which 

are essential in this study.1® 
Similarly he writes regarding the commentary on the Liber de 
Causis: 

This commentary continues the work of 

that on the De Divinis Nominibus and 

with it constitutes an interrelated body 

of criticism directed precisely at the 

main theses dependent upon the via 

Platonica. 
Henle bases his analysis on texts that explicitly mention 
Plato or the Platonici, rather than on an examination of 
Thomas' thought as a whole. Though Thomas' criticisms of 
Platonism as he understood it are many and patent, Henle 
does not deal with the extent to which Thomas is impacted by 
the Platonism he criticizes. 

Like Henle, Hayen views Thomas' relationship to the 
Platonic tradition as primarily negative. For Hayen, Thomas 
evidences a (not always successful) attempt to distance 
himself from the "seduction of Plato, Plotinus, and 
Proclus."29 Hayen sees, quite rightly, that the primary 
vehicle of the Platonic "seduction" of Thomas is Pseudo- 


Dionysius, but argues that Thomas manages to progressively 


separate himself from the Platonism that so profoundly 


18Henle, op. cit., p-457 n.31 
ibid., p.384 


20Hayen, op. cit., vol.1, p.82 
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impregnated the Areopagite,™ so that the development of 
Thomas’ thought is a strategic retreat away from Platonism 
of all sorts.” 

Neidl’s work is more narrowly conceived than the two 
previous scholars mentioned and focuses on the God-world 
relationship in both Thomas and Pseudo-Dionysius. He 
interprets both thinkers through the lens of Hegelian 
categories and argues that, for Pseudo-Dionysius, the 
created order is a dialectical relation between the 
superessential thearchy and concrete being through the 
mediation of its objectification in being itself.” Thomas 
on the other hand (mis)interprets Dionysius’ npoóðoç 
thinking in terms of biblical creationism. The result, and 
in Neidl’s view Thomas’ great achievement, is a "de- 
dialecticizing unraveling of Being" (entdialektisierende 
Seins~Entflechtung)* in the God-world relationship by a 
radical separation of divine and created being. The only 
intertwining of God and the world that remains in Thomas’ 


thought is one of analogy.” 


ibid., vol.2, p.56 


Zibid., p.70 
Neidl, op. cit., pp-134ff 
ibid., p.137 


ibid., pp-288ff 
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10 

Another group of scholars have seen in the Neoplatonism 
of Pseudo-Dionysius a profound and pervasive influence on 
the thought of Thomas. L.B. Geiger and C. Fabro have both 
focused on the notion of participation as the primary legacy 
of Neoplatonism in the thought of Thomas. Geiger?® points 
to the structure of the two Summae and the Compendium 
Theologiae as reflecting the exitus/reditus schema of 
Neoplatonism. Within this larger framework, the universe is 
viewed by Thomas in terms of a descending order of 
perfections.*’ Thomas employs the Neoplatonically derived 
notion of participation to handle the relationship of the 
Many to the One.2® Although Geiger maintains that Thomas' 
system is a system of participation, he nevertheless argues 
that an irreducible conflict emerges between the doctrine of 
participation and the Aristotelian abstractionism to which 
Thomas subscribed.?? 

In a related vein Geiger discusses the function of the 
divine ideas in Thomas' thought.2?° He expressly argues 
against Gilson who says that Thomas' holds on to talk about 

26L.B. Geiger, La Participation dans la Philosophie de 
S. Thomas d'Aquin (Paris: J. Vrin, 1953) 2nd ed. 

27ibid., p-227ff 

28ipid., p.300; see also his article "Les Idees Divines 
dans l'Oeuvre de S. Thomas", in A. Maurer, ed., St. Thomas 
Aquinas, 1274-1974: Commemorative Studies (Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1974) 

2Sparticipation, p.306ff; p.451ff 


305ee supra, n.34, art. cit. 
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11 
divine Ideas out of deference to the authority of Augustine, 
but the Ideas themselves have no place in Thomas' system, 
and Sertillanges who says that Thomas' reference to Ideas is 
due to the limits of the philosophical language that Thomas 
inherited, but that the Ideas are not integral to Thomas’ 
thought .3+ Geiger points out to the contrary that the 
Ideas for Thomas are introduced in the context of God's 
knowledge of creation. The philosophical problem arises from 
the nature of God as creator and God's relation to the world 
as created, neither of which is a problem for Aristotle. 
Thus the need for Thomas to discuss divine Ideas is in order 
to balance Aristotelian noetic.3* The present significance 
of Geiger's work is that Geiger shows that Thomas derives 
his rationale for the divine Ideas from Pseudo-Dionysius. 
Similarly it is primarily through Pseudo-Dionysius and the 
Liber de Causis that Thomas develops his notion of 
participation. However Geiger almost completely ignores 
Thomas! commentary on the Divine Names in treating Thomas: 
views on Ideas. 

While Henle sees in Thomas! commentaries on the Divine 
Names and the Liber de Causis a critique of the via 
Platonica and Geiger suggests an irreducible conflict in 
Thomas' thought between a Neoplatonically derived system of 


participation and Aristotelian abstractionism, C. Fabro 


31nLes Idees", pp.175-179 


32ibid., p.183f 
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12 
presents an entirely different approach on both counts. In 
contradistinction to Henle's (and Hayen's) analysis, Fabro 
sees an evolution in Thomas' evaluation of Platonism: 


The commentary on the De Causis can be 
considered to be the final step in the 
process of Saint Thomas' absorption of 
Neoplatonism [and] constitutes his 
discharge of a grave intellectual 
obligation to strike a theoretical 
balance in regard to all his earlier 
speculation.? 


In a Similar way 


The incomplete treatise De substantiis 
separatis seems to represent Thomas’ 
final stance towards Platonism, that is, 
Neoplatonism . . . It also constitutes 
the last word of the Angelic Doctor on . 
- . the most_difficult problems of 
metaphysics. 


Most significant for the present study is that Fabro 
recognizes that it is Pseudo-Dionysius that provides Thomas 
with the hermeneutical key for understanding both the De 
Causis and Aristotle. In his work Participation et Causalite 
Fabro refers to the metaphysical reduction achieved by 
Dionysius regarding the abstract principles or hypostases of 


Neoplatonism, i.e., Pseudo-Dionysius reduces all the 


33¢, Fabro, "The Overcoming of the Neoplatonic Triad of 
Being, Life, and Intellect by Thomas Aquinas". in D.J. 
O'Meara, ed., Neoplatonism and Christian Thought (Albany: 
State University of New York, 1982), p.97; see also his 
"Platonism, Neo-Platonism, and Thomism: Convergencies and 
Divergencies", The New Scholasticism, 44 (1970) no.1, p.98: 
"It is true that in his last writings St. Thomas is 
completely bent on assimilating the Platonic metaphysics of 
participation."; also his Participation et Causalite, p.230. 


34uNeoplatonic Triad", p.101 
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13 
Neoplatonic principles to one first principle, namely God. 
This "metaphysical reduction" permits Thomas to understand 
the Neoplatonic principles in a way that accords with 


35 as well as to limit the 


Christian monotheism, 
Aristotelian critique of the Platonic Ideas. Thus throughout 
the Thomist corpus Thomas tries to bring Aristotle and the 
author of the De Causis within the orbit of Pseudo-Dionysius 
and orthodox Christianity. 


In contradistinction to Geiger, Fabro argues that 


Thomas' notion of esse and the participation of creatures in 


esse is Thomas' wholly original Aufhebung of the Platonic 
and Aristotelian positions.” with Plato, Thomas 
understands esse in terms of formal priority and plenitude; 
with Aristotle, Thomas understands esse in terms of act. 
Thus esse is for Thomas the perfection of all perfections 
and the act of all determinate essences, the actus essendi 
of all existents.378 According to Fabro, Thomas gets his 


clues for his understanding of esse from the Neoplatonic 


35participation, p.242f 
36ibid., p.221 


37see especially his article "The Intensive 
Hermeneutics of Thomistic Philosophy: The Notion of 
Participation", Review of Metaphysics, 27 (1974), 449-91. 
For a critique of Fabro's understanding of esse intensivus, 
see Ralph McInerny, "Esse ut Actus Intensivus in the 
Writings of Cornelio Fabro", Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, 38 (1964), 137-42, and 
Frederick Wilhelmsen, "Existence and Esse", The New 
Scholasticism, 50 (1976), 20-45. 


38uplatonism", p.90ff 
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tradition as handed down through Pseudo-Dionysius and the 


Liber de Causis. Thus Thomas! thought on esse is inspired by 


Aristotle, developed with Avicenna and Averroes, but evolves 
in new dimensions discovered in Boethius, Pseudo-Dionysius, 
and the De Causis.?9 But foremost in influence is Pseudo- 
Dionysius. "La source principale de la notion thomiste 


d'esse intensif est donc avant tout le mysterieux Auteur des 


Areopagitica. 4° 


Klaus Kremer has perhaps more than any other focused on 
the Neoplatonic source of Thomas' understanding of esse.“ 
Kremer challenges Gilson's contention that the foundation of 
medieval metaphysics derives from Moses and the so-called 
metaphysics of Exodus 3:14. Rather Kremer contends that 
Moses is interpreted by the Middle Ages and by Thomas 
especially via Neoplatonism.?* The thesis of his book is 
that there is a clearly discernible continuity of thought 
concerning Being stemming from Plotinus through Proclus and 


Pseudo-Dionysius to Thomas.*? Kremer devotes nearly half 


of the book to the plotinian Being or Nous, then traces the 


development of Plotinus' Being in the thought of Proclus and 


39participation, p.208; p.223 


40ibid., p.229 


41x. Kremer, Die neuplatonische Seinsphilosophie und 
ihre Wirkung auf Thomas von Aquin (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1966) 


42ibid., p.xxvi 


43ibid., p.xxiv 
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its adaptation by Pseudo-Dionysius. Finally, he analyzes the 
way in which Thomas interprets and assimilates the Plotinian 
idea of Being through Pseudo-Dionysius. 

The key to Thomas’! appropriation of Neoplatonic Being 
is for Kremer to be found in the identification of esse 
subsistens with esse commune, i.e., the divine fullness of 
being is the being of things, the being that things 
participate and by which they are beings. Thus Kremer 
alleges that Thomas rightly interprets Pseudo-Dionysius 
regarding esse commune and views it not as the mere 
abstraction of an ens rationis, but rather as an ontological 
reality in which all beings participate, the Real Being of 
Plotinus and Proclus.“* Moreover, Kremer identifies 
Thomas' ipsum esse subsistens with esse commune, which is 
the Being-in-itself of Pseudo~Dionysius, the Being of the 


Proclan triad, and the Nous of Plotinus." Thus in 


Kremer's view 


Gott und das ipsum esse sind weder zwei 
real voneinander getrennte Prinzipien, 
wie Plotin und Proklos lehren, noch ist 
das ipsum esse in Gott Gott 
untergeordnet, wie Dionysius ofters 
lehrt, sondern Gott und das Sein sind 
fur Thomas identisch. Das bedeutet aber 
die Identifizierung Gottes mit dem esse 
commune, wobei das esse commune wiederum 
nicht als ens rationis aufgefasst wird, 


A 


4ibid., p.300f 


i 


Sibid., p.357 
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sondern als wirklichste Wesen 
uberhaupt . 46 


In response to Thomas' obvious and repeated denial that God 
is esse commune, Kremer responds that Thomas understands 
esse commune in two senses: a.) as the Being of Plotinus and 
the Neoplatonic tradition, which Thomas identifies with God; 
and b.) as purely logical, the universal abstracted from 
beings, the ens rationis. It is esse commune in the second 
sense that Thomas refuses to identify with God.*’ 

Cornelio Fabro provides a concise summary and 
insightful critique of Kremer's book in his article 
"Platonism, Neoplatonism, and Thomism: Convergencies and 
Divergencies".*® Fabro affirms Kremer's thesis that 
Thomas' Seinsmetaphysik is derived from the Neoplatonic, 
rather than the Aristotelian, side of the philosophical 
tradition.?? "(T]he Thomistic qualification of God as the 
ipsum esse subsistens proceeds directly from the Neoplatonic 
one of the esse commune."°° Thus the Neoplatonic (and 
Thomistic) esse commune is Idea, formal, not the mere 


realization of essence, or existence. Rather it is the 


4Sibid., p.310 
ibid., p.359 
48See supra, n.33 
4uplatonism", p.71 


50ibid., p.80 
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fullness of all perfection and the form of forms, the Urbild 


aller Formen.>+ 


[Ijntensive Being as the fullness of all 
perfections is not something poor, as 
the ens commune of scholastic tradition, 
but is the same ens subsistens ~- this 
is the point around which the entire 
volume turns and on which the 
interpretation of the Thomistic esse 
which Kremer proposes is founded. 


Although Fabro concurs with Kremer's theses that Thomas' 
doctrine of esse derives from the Neoplatonic tradition 
primarily through Pseudo-Dionysius and that the Thomistic 


esse is formal in character, Fabro nevertheless criticizes 


Kremer at several points. Methodologically, Kremer devotes 
half his work to Plotinus, whom Thomas never read, while 
paying little attention to the De Causis and to Arab 
Neoplatonism. Moreover, Kremer does not examine the 
relationship of Platonic and Aristotelian elements in 
Thomas! synthesis.5? and finally, Fabro explicitly opposes 
Kremer's identification of ipsum esse subsistens with esse 
commune in Thomas' thought. >4 

One of the more extensive and systematic treatments of 


the relationship of the thought of Thomas to the Neoplatonic 


“ikremer, op. cit., p.302 
52Pabro, "Platonism", p.74 
53ibid., p.88ff 


54ibid., p.82f 
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tradition is that of Pierre Faucon.” Faucon investigates 
both the Dionysian and Augustinian trajectories of 
Neoplatonism and their bearing on Thomas' own system. 
Through a chronological examination of texts, Faucon sees a 
development in Thomas' thought, the goal of which is an 
integration of Plato and Aristotle in the service of 
Christianity.’ His basic thesis is that Thomas stands in 
the posterity of Plato right at the point at which he 
subscribes to Aristotle over against Plato, i.e., in noetic, 
and that this Platonic heritage is mediated primarily 
through Pseudo-Dionysius.°’ The foundation of the Platonic 
heritage mediated by Pseudo-Dionysius is the doctrine of the 
self-diffusive Good. Aristotle's fidelity to the metaphysic 
of the Good indicates a fundamental continuity between Plato 
and Aristotle and forms the basis for Thomas' synthesis of 
the two traditions.°® The Platonic Good as efficient cause 
and the Aristotelian Good as final cause are conflated in 
Pseudo-Dionysius and in Thomas. 

With this foundational bridge, Thomas can and does 
limit the Aristotelian critique of Platonism. Though Thomas 


maintains Aristotle's critique of Plato's Ideas and the 


>5aspects neoplatoniciens de la doctrine de Saint 
Thomas d'Aquin (Lille: Universite Lille, 1975) 


56ibid., p.662 
57ibid., pp.16-18 


58ibid., p.52; pp.69ff 
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noetic that follows from them, by opting for the self- 
diffusive Good, exemplarism, and participation, Thomas 
restricts Aristotle's critique to the forms of natural 
species. In fact, rather than Thomas' Platonic language 
being out of place or tangential at best a la Gilson, Thomas 
uses Aristotelian arguments to establish Platonic 
positions.59 Thus for Faucon Thomas remains fundamentally 
neoplatonist: 


Car au lieu de se placer face au 
platonisme et a aristotelisme comme 
devant une antithese 

insurmontable, il entreprend 
l'elaboration d'une synthese en laquelle 
les facteurs platoniciens et 
aristoteliciens deviennent 
complementaires. L'influence 
platonicienne demeure cependant 
preponderante et l'on ne s'etonne pas 
que les investissements aristoteliciens 
soient seulement destines a fonder la 
legitimite d'une vision platonicienne du 
monde. 


Rather than seeing in Thomas' system a "neoplatonizing 
Aristotelianism", as van Steenberghen has suggested, Faucon 
prefers to class Thomas 

parmi les penseurs neoplatoniciennes qui 

ont su puiser dans le systeme d'Aristote 

des elements qui etaient de nature a les 


confirmer dans une option foncierement 
platonicienne. 


u 


ibid., pp.71ff; p.119 


60ibid., p.120 


Slibid., p.369 
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It is Pseudo-Dionysius that makes this fidelity to the 
Platonic tradition possible for Thomas, primarily through 
the former's substitution of the unity of divine causality 
for Neoplatonic etiological pluralism, and his doctrine of 
the paradigmatic preexistence of the world in God. 62 

No scholar in recent years has written more on the 
relationship of Thomas' thought to late Neoplatonism than 
Wayne Hankey.°? Hankey speaks of the "anti-platonic 
tendency of the Leonine revival" that distorted Thomas! 
Neoplatonic roots. Recent Neoplatonic studies have shown 
that certain aspects of Thomas' system are derived from late 
Neoplatonism and that Thomas' concern for theological 


structure and logical order are Neoplatonic in 


provenance. ®4 Hankey suggests that Thomas has scarcely 


S2ibid., pp.656ff 


S3Most recent is his God in Himself: Aquinas' Doctrine 
of God as Expounded in the ‘Summa Theologiae' (Oxford: 


Oxford University Press, 1987); "Aquinas and the Passion of 
God", in A. Kee and E.T. Long, eds., Being and Truth: Essays 
in Honor of John Macquarrie (London: SCM Press Ltd., 1986) 
pp- 318-333; "Making Theology Practical: Thomas Aquinas and 
the Nineteenth Century Religious Revival", Dionysius, 9 
(1985) pp.83-126; "Pope Leo's Purposes and St. Thomas' 
Platonism", in A. Piolanti, ed., Atti dell'VIII Congresso 
Tomistico Internazionale sull'Enciclica ‘Aeterni Patris' e 
nel centenario della fondazione dell'Accademia S. Tommaso, 
Rome, 1980 (Rome: Vatican City, 1982) pp.39-52; "Theology as 
System and as Science: Proclus and Thomas Aquinas", 
Dionysius, 6 (1982) pp.83-93; "The Place of the Proofs for 
God's existence in the Summa Theologiae cf Thomas Aquinas", 
Thomist, 46 (1982) no.2, pp.209-219; "Aquinas! First 
Principle: Being or Unity?" Dionysius, 4 (1980) pp.133-172 


64G0d_in Himself, p.3f; also "Nineteenth Century 
Revival", p.120f 
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begun to be reevaluated in the light of Neoplatonic 
scholarship since Dodds,® and that his own work has 
effected the "principal revision of the contemporary account 
of Thomas! work" by placing Thomas! "Aristotelianism within 
the context of the ongoing development of Neoplatonism, 
pagan and Christian. "® 

The primary focus of Hankey's work has been on the 
influence of late Neoplatonism on the theological structure 
of Thomas' system. Thomas derives not only content but form 
from Proclan Neoplatonism. The Summa Theologiae is best 
viewed as part of the ongoing systemizing tendency of late 
Neoplatonism begun in Proclus' Elements of Theology and 
Platonic Theology, mediated to Thomas through Pseudo- 
Dionysius, Eriugena, and John of Damascus.®? Moreover, the 
Summa reflects in its entirety, and especially in the first 
part, Neoplatonic structural principles, e.g., the 
exitus/reditus pattern, the movement from unity through 
multiplicity to unity again, and qq.3-13 of the Prima Pars 


is Thomas! own de divinis nominibus.®® Tensions within 


S5uaquinas' First Principle", p.136 
S6God_in Himself, p.144 


67cod in Himself, p-8f; also "Aquinas and the Passion 
of God", p.327: "Thomas! summae are inheritors of the 
Proclan systematic spirit christened by Dionysius and first 
generating a complete Christian systematic theology in the 
De divisione naturae of Eriugena."; see also "Proofs", p.373 


S8naquinas' First Principle", pp.159; 165; see also 
"Proclus and Thomas Aquinas", pp.87f; God in Himself, p.79 
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Thomas' system, e.g., between ontology and henology, reflect 
the dual strand of Neoplatonic influence coming to Thomas 
via Porphyry and Augustine on the one hand and Proclus and 
Dionysius on the other. ®? 

Hankey points to other key elements in Thomas' thought 
that are of Neoplatonic provenance, e.g., the causal 
priority of the Good, the identification of the first 
principle with the One beyond Being, the extension of God's 
causal activity to all of creation, the understanding of 
evil as privation, divine unknowability and negative 
theology,7° the soul as wholly submerged in the world of 
becoming and the concomitant turn to sensible reality for 
knowledge.’7+ The upshot of Hankey's analysis is that 
Thomas' system is built from a diverse array of traditional 
elements, many of which derive from late Neoplatonism via 
Pseudo-Dionysius. For Hankey, Thomas is best understood in 
terms of the development of the philosophy of late antiquity 
which attempted to bring together the Platonic and 


Aristotelian perspectives. 


®9God_in Himself, pp.5,16,74,144f; "Aquinas! First 
Principle", p.139 


70ibid., pp.149-152; God in Himself, p.75, p.84, p.137£ 


7inaguinas' First Principle", p.147; "Proofs", p.386; 
"Aquinas and the Passion of God", p.326f 
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The most current and fullest treatment of the impact of 
Pseudo-Dionysius on Thomas Aquinas is that of Fran 
O'Rourke.72 Not since Durantel has anyone specifically 
examined the impact of Pseudo-Dionysius on Thomas' 
metaphysical system in a monograph. O'Rourke contends that 
the influence of Pseudo-Dionysius on Thomas' metaphysics is 
not restricted to a few philosophical or theological loci, 
but is in fact global, extending to the central questions of 
the nature of existence, the hierarchy of beings, and the 
nature of God and creation. It is her intent to show that: 

in the encounter of Aquinas with 
Dionysius, there emerges an integral and 
comprehensive vision of existence, a 
vision embracing the finite and the 
infinite, depicting the universe in its 
procession from, and return to, the 
Absolute, and according to each grade of 
reality, including man (sic), its place 
in the hierarchy of being.’ 

O'Rourke begins with an examination of Pseudo- 
Dionysius! doctrine regarding the knowability and 
nameability of God and Thomas' appraisal of that doctrine. 
While subscribing to the priority of negative knowing and 


naming, Thomas nevertheless refines Dionysius' apophatic 


doctrine by grounding it in the positive value of existence, 


72pseudo-Dionysius and the Metaphysics of Aquinas 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1992) 


73ibid., p.xivf 
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which is capable of unfolding the divine as Being 
itself.74 

Moving from the possibility of knowing God to the 
nature of the transcendent God, O'Rourke argues that Thomas, 
though profoundly influenced by Dionysius regarding the 
superessentiality of deity, nevertheless opts for the 
primacy of Being.” Relying on the work of Fabro 
especially, she then treats the notions of esse commune, 
virtus essendi, and esse_intensivum at some length, all of 
which are inspired by Dionysius, but are more profoundly 
unified in Thomas' understanding of God as subsistent 
Being.’ Finally, O'Rourke examines the doctrine of 
creation in both Pseudo-Dionysius and Thomas. Specific 
issues addressed include the relation of free creation and 
self-diffusion of the Good, the emanation and return of 
creatures, the God-world relation, and the hierarchic order 


and harmony of creation.” 


§ 
Numerous issues are raised by the foregoing treatments 
of the thought of Thomas in the light of the history of late 


Neoplatonism, especially as that development relates to the 


74ibid., pp.3ff 


ibid., pp.65ff 


76ibid., pp.117ff 


77ibid., pp.215ff 
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role Pseudo-Dionysius played in Thomas' own theological 
formation. Many issues are purely historical. To what extent 
was Thomas familiar with the thought of Pseudo-Dionysius? 
That is, what is the character of the translations 
(Sarracen's, Eriugena's) that Thomas utilized and to what 
extent did these translations faithfully represent or 
obscure Pseudo-Dionysius' thought? Can an interpretive 
tradition of Pseudo-Dionysius be discovered, e.g., via 
Eriugena, Thomas Gallus, and especially Albert the Great, 
that influenced Thomas' own understanding of the Dionysian 
corpus? What is the character of Thomas' commentary on the 
Divine Names? How does it compare with his other 
commentaries, like those on Aristotle or Boethius? What is 
the nature and character of Thomas' exegetical method? Why 
does Thomas comment solely on the Divine Names while passing 
over the two Hierarchies and the Mystical Theology, books 
which were the favorites of commentators of previous 
centuries? Fabro raises the issue of a development in 
Thomas' thought regarding the latter's appropriation of 
Neoplatonism. Can such a development be discerned? Is there 
a difference between the way in which Thomas understands 
Pseudo-Dionysius in his commentary, a relatively early work, 
and in the Dionysian texts that he employs much later in his 
career to interpret the Liber de Causis? 

W. J. Hankey has made much of the structural affinities 


Thomas! thought has with late Neoplatonism. Within this 
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context questions can be raised regarding the contours of 
Dionysian logic and the ways in which Thomas appropriates 
and/or modifies that logic. Indeed, the whole question of 
the nature of Thomas' understanding of theo-logy can be 
examined in the context of Dionysian negative theology as 
well as the logical structure of Pseudo-Dionysius' 
affirmative (causal) predication. Further, what are the 
connectors that link Thomas! theological structure to 
Proclus? Is there an objective link between Thomas' 
theological structure and that of Proclus, or does 
Similarity between them lead only to a genetic fallacy? 
Moreover, does Thomas' systematic order of procession and 
return reflect the exitus/reditus schema of Neoplatonism, or 
does it simply mirror a biblical heilsgeschichtliche 
approach to theological arrangement? The same question can 
be applied to Pseudo-Dionysius. In fact, Dionysian scholars 
seem to divide over the question of Pseudo~Dionysius' 
Neoplatonic logic on the one hand, and his biblical moorings 
on the other. If the problem is already to be seen in 
Pseudo-Dionysius, Thomas is certainly not free from the same 
kind of interweaving of biblical and philosophical thought 
patterns. Can they be discerned and sorted out? 

Finally, comments are in order concerning Thomas' 
assimilation of substantive Neoplatonic content from the 
tradition. Kremer's book and the work of Fabro point to the 


necessity to reevaluate what has been almost unanimously 
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viewed as the center of Thomas’ thought, scil. his doctrine 
of esse, in the light of the Neoplatonic tradition as 
transmitted through Pseudo-Dionysius. Integral to Thomas’ 
doctrine of esse, and equally dependent on Pseudo-Dionysius’ 
thought, is Thomas’ understanding of creation ex nihilo and 
the God/world relationship. How is Thomas impacted by 
Pseudo-Dionysius on this fundamental area of philosophical 
and theological reflection? How does Thomas cope with the 
transcendence/immanence dialectic in the context of a 
Neoplatonic theory of participated being? 

In another vein, Thomas’ doctrine of analogous 
predication is often contrasted with the negative theology 
of Pseudo~Dionysius. How does Thomas interpret Pseudo- 
Dionysius on the issues of divine knowability and 
nameability? To what extent is Thomas’ own agnosticism the 
product of Dionysian influence and to what degree does 
Thomas’ analogy attempt to mitigate the Dionysian an6qgao1c? 
Finally, writers like Durantel and even Caputo suggest that 
Thomas attempts to transcend his own theo-logic in mystical 
union. It would be strange indeed if Thomas alone in the 
thirteenth century was immune from the influence of the 
chief concern of the Areopagite, whose influence on Thomas 
is apparent in so many other ways. Does Thomas follow 
Pseudo-Dionysius in the step out of theo-logy into the 


divine darkness and cloud of unknowing? 
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Regardless of focus or conclusions, all of the works 
cited above share certain methodological characteristics. 
Much of the recent research into the Neoplatonic roots of 
Thomism has focused on the later works, the commentary on 
the De causis and the De substantiis separatis. Moreover, 
Thomas! adaptation of Dionysius! thought is usually examined 
in the context of his employment of Dionysian texts to 
interpret the De causis or Aristotle, or as auctoritates in 
Thomas' system. Comparatively little attention has been 
given to the commentary on the Divine Names itself. The 
fullest examination of Thomas' commentary on the Divine 
Names occurs in O'Rourke's book, yet even she ignores the 
commentary at crucial junctures, e.g., on Thomas' 
understanding of the Good, the discussion on virtue, and the 
notion of esse intensivum and the grades of being. Certainly 
it is the commentary itself that would provide the surest 
index for understanding how Thomas appropriates the thought 
of Pseudo-Dionysius. It is in the commentary that we find 
Thomas dealing with Dionysius in terms of Dionysius' own 
agenda, rather than using Dionysius for his own systematic 


purposes. 78 


78tn his most recent treatment of the Dionysian corpus 
and its influence on medieval thought, Paul Rorem comments 
that Thomas' "substantial commentary on The Divine Names 
could and should be studied for a direct and systematic 
encounter between Dionysius and Thomas, for it would yield 
considerable insight into the nature of this line of 
influence." Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary cn the Texts and 
an Introduction to Their Influence (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1993) p.169 
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In addition, virtually all of the research cited 
completely ignores the Dionysian interpretive tradition and 
its potential impact on Thomas' own appropriation of Pseudo- 
Dionysius.’? No interpretive activity, whether in the 
thirteenth century or in the twentieth, is undertaken in 
vacuo. Thomas had to rely on various translations, numerous 
glosses, and several commentaries to gain access to the 
thought of Pseudo-Dionysius. That avenue of approach 
certainly influenced the way in which Thomas came to 
understand the Areopagite. This dissertation will attempt to 
address certain lacunae in the existing research regarding 
Thomas' appropriation of the thought of Dionysius by 
focusing on Thomas' commentary on the Divine Names and the 
interpretive tradition that informed it. 

A close examination of the commentary will show that 
the primary intellectual debt of Thomas to Pseudo-Dionysius 
is the latter's vision of the structure of the cosmos as an 
ordered hierarchy of participated being and the noetic that 
corresponds to it. A key text in the commentary that 
establishes this contention is found at 7:4:9-25.°° Thomas 

73A single work has attempted to deal with the 
significance of the interpretive tradition for Thomas: M. 
Dominic Twohill, "The Background and St. Thomas' Reading of 
the ‘De divinis nominibus' of the Pseudo-Dionysius" (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Fordham University, 1960) 

80pn 7.3 (869D) All references to Thomas' commentary on 
the Divine Names can be found in the appendix, "A 
Translation of Thomas Aquinas' In librum Beati Dionysii De 


Givinis nominibus Expositio", which is based on the 
forthcoming Leonine critical edition. 
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argues that God is unknowable by us in God's essence. 
However some knowledge of God is accessible to us via the 
order of the universe itself. In fact the universe is 
proposed to us by God so that we might come to know God. As 
ordered, the universe possesses within itself images and 
similitudes of God, God being the principal exemplar of that 
order. By contemplation of the cosmic order, the mind 
ascends through that order by means of the threefold way of 
ablation, excess, and causality to a knowledge of God that 
is limited but nevertheless real. The focus here is on the 
cosmos as an ordered hierarchy, composed of various 
gradations of participated being, and the mind that mirrors 
that structure. It is the structure of the universe itself 
and the way in which the mind both reflects and has access 
to that structure, that yields knowledge of God. Thus the 
commentary on the Divine Names is primarily concerned with 
cosmic structure and noetic, and only secondarily with 
Godself. 

The dissertation will proceed as follows: The first 
part (Chapters II and III) attempts to trace the contours of 
the history of interpretation of the De divinis nominibus of 
Pseudo-Dionysius in the West to the thirteenth century. 
Focus is placed on the work of Eriugena, John Sarracen, 
Thomas Gallus, and especially Albert the Great. It will be 
seen that it is Albert more than any other who provides 


Thomas with an array of interpretive tools for understanding 
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the Areopagite. The second part deals with Thomas' 
commentary on the Divine Names under the two primary rubrics 
of cosmic structure (Chapters IV-VII) and theological 
cognition (Chapter VIII). Primary focus is placed on a 
detailed exposition of the commentary, while attention is 
also paid to the ways in which ideas and arguments 
introduced in the commentary are worked out in Thomas' later 
works. One indicator of the lasting impact of Thomas' work 
in the commentary is the degree to which certain ideas are 
taken up and employed in other contexts, while others drop 
out. The final section (Chapter IX) summarizes the findings 


of my research. 
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CHAPTER II 


WESTERN INTERPRETERS OF ON THE DIVINE NAMES 
BEFORE THOMAS AQUINAS: 


FROM ERIUGENA TO JOHN SARRACEN 


The Transmission of Pseudo-Dionysius to the West 

What can be known of the translation and transmission 
of Pseudo-Dionysius to the West has been documented and its 
story told in several places.! The works of the Areopagite 
first came directly to the knowledge of western thinkers in 
the latter half of the eighth century. Paul I in the year 
758 sent "certain works of Dionysius written in Greek" to 
Pepin the Short, although no one in Pepin's court had the 
skills to read them. Again in the 770's Pope Hadrian gave to 
the abbot Fulrad books of Pseudo-Dionysius written in Greek. 
But it is not until the year 827 that we hear again of the 


works of Pseudo-Dionysius in the West. In that year, the 


see for example Kevin S. Doherty, trans. "Peter 

Caramello's Introduction to C. Pera's Edition of The Divine 
Names of St. Thomas," Thomist Reader, vol. 1, 1956, pp.72- 
93; John D. Jones, The Divine Names and Mystical Theology 
(Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1980) pp.5-9; and 
Jean Leclerg, "Influence and noninfluence of Dionysius in 
the Western Middle Ages," in Colm Luibheid, trans. Pseudo- 
Dionysius: The Complete Works (New York: Paulist Press, 
1987) pp.25-32; Paul Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius, passim (For 
the influence of the Divine Names in particular on medieval 
thought see pp.167ff£); My account follows that of Caramello. 
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Emperor Michael Balbus visited Louis the Pious and gave him 
the works of Pseudo-Dionysius as a gift. Apparently the 
first translation of these Greek writings into Latin was 
made by Hilduin, the Abbot of St. Denis, between the years 
832 and 835; or rather the translation bearing the name of 
Hilduin is a collaborative effort made under his auspices 
and authority. 

Although the first translation of the Corpus 
Dionysianum was made in the 830's by Hilduin, John Scottus 
Eriugena was throughout the Middle Ages reputed to be the 
first translator of Pseudo-Dionysius, since it was he who 
opened the way for Pseudo-Dionysius' writings to be used in 
the schools. Eriugena's translation, commissioned by Charles 
the Bald and made during the years 860-862, was based on the 
same codex used by Hilduin thirty years prior. One 
Anastasius, librarian of the Church of Rome, criticized the 
translation of Eriugena, but himself employed the Irishman's 
translation to produce a new and improved version of the 
Dionysian corpus that was enhanced by the marginalia and 
scholia of Maximus the Confessor and John of Scythopolis. 

After Anastasius, John Sarracen was the next to attempt 
a new translation of the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius in the 
year 1167 (thus Eriugena's translation was the standard for 
over three hundred years). Sarracen was responsible also for 
a commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy. In the same 


century, Hugh of Saint Victor proved to be an able 
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commentator on the works of Pseudo-Dionysius, producing ten 
books of commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy, a commentary 
which was highly esteemed and sometimes cited by Thomas 
Aquinas. But it is in the thicreanth century that the 
influence of Pseudo-Dionysius begins to come into its own. 
In the second and third decades of the thirteenth century, 
another Victorine, Thomas Gallus, wrote glosses on the 
Celestial Hierarchy (1224) and Mystical Theology (1232) as 
well as an Extractio from the Dionysian corpus (1238), which 
was a paraphrase of the works of Pseudo-Dionysius. In the 
years 1241-1244, Gallus published his Explanation of 
Mystical Theology, of The Divine Names, the Celestial 
Hierarchy, and the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. 

During the same years in which Gallus was working on 
the Dionysian corpus, in England the bishop of Lincoln, 
Robert Grosseteste, both translated and commented on the 
works of Pseudo-Dionysius. Robert translated and commented 
on the entire Dionysian corpus, except the Epistles, as well 
as the scholia of Maximus the Confessor. This work was 
undertaken between the years 1235-1245. The last to be 
considered prior to Thomas is the work of Albert the Great. 
Albert commented on all of the works of Pseudo-Dionysius, 
and it was doubtless Albert who instilled in his famous 


pupil the latter's fascination with the Areopagite. 


The Dionysian Corpus in the Thirteenth Century 
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Although a general outline of the details of the 
transmission and translation of the Corpus Dionysianum is 
relatively easy to ascertain, the impact of Pseudo- 
Dionysius! thought on the West from the eighth to the 
thirteenth centuries is far less so. Regarding Dionysian 
influence on the early Middle Ages, the focus has been on 
Pseudo-Dionysius' hierarchical thinking and on Pseudo- 
Dionysius as a source for mystical theology, a focus that is 
justified in part by the fact that the two works of Pseudo- 
Dionysius to receive attention by commentators in this 
period are the Celestial Hierarchy and the Mystical 
Theology. Less attention has been paid to the impact of 
Pseudo-Dionysius' On the Divine Names on early medieval 
thought. 

Given the significant interpretive tradition of the 
Divine Names that had accrued by the mid-thirteenth century, 
it is not surprising to find that Thomas' own commentary 
reflects, both positively and negatively, key elements in 
that tradition. Much of what had gone before regarding the 
translation and interpretation of the Dionysian corpus was 
available to Thomas at the University of Paris. H.F. 
Dondaine has described in considerable detail the contents 
of the Corpus Dionysiacum at Paris in the thirteenth 


century.? The Dionysian corpus consisted of three major 


2he corpus dionysien de l'universite de Paris au XIIIe 
Siecle (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Litteratura, 1953) 
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parts. The first Dondaine calls the Opus maius, which itself 
was divided into two main sections. The first was the 
Compellit me, which consisted of the Vetus Translatio (i.e., 
Eriugena's) of the Celestial Hierarchy with the scholia of 
Maximus and Anastasius and the expositions of Hugh of Saint 
Victor, Eriugena, and John Sarracen. The second part, the 
Opus alterum, comprised the Vetus Translatio of the 
remainder of the corpus, the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 
Divine Names, Mystical Theology and ten Epistles, along with 
the scholia of Maximus and Anastasius, Pseudo-Maximus (which 
are extracts from the Periphyseon of Eriugena), and numerous 
Glosses by a hand that Dondaine refers to as E. The second 
major part was the Nova Translatio of John Sarracen, and 
finally the third section was the Extractio Abbatis 
Vercillensis, Thomas Gallus.? 

Several important conclusions can be drawn from the 
contents of the Dionysian corpus as it existed at Paris in 
the thirteenth century. First is the continued and somewhat 
surreptitious influence of Eriugena on Dionysian 
interpretation, even after and in spite of the condemnations 
of 1225. This continued interpretive influence was made 
possible through the false attribution of some of the 
glosses in the corpus to Maximus, when in fact these glosses 


were extracts from the Periphyseon.* There are at least 102 


3ibid., p.72 
4ibid., pp.12ff 
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glosses from the Periphyseon in all, 73 of them in the 
margins of the text of the Divine Names. In all, these 
glosses take up 40 columns of Migne, and comprise one in 
fifteen pages of the Periphyseon.*® The primary themes of 
these glosses in the Dionysian corpus deal with reason and 
authority, the dialectical nature of theological knowledge, 
the preeminence of apophasis, the procession of creatures 
from the primordial causes, and the eternal preexistence of 
all things in God. one indication of the influence of 
these glosses for Dionysian interpretation is the fact that 
many of them appear throughout the theological writings of 
Albert the Great.’ 

A second significant point is that the Nova Translatio 


of John Sarracen in no way supplanted the Vetus of 


8 The presence of Sarracen's translation is 


Eriugena. 
ancillary and supplementary, intended to clarify obscure 
passages in Eriugena's translation. Thirdly, the Extractio 
of Thomas Gallus served also in a clarificatory capacity and 


was a kind of appendix to the Nova Translatio of Sarracen. 


Interestingly, the text of the Extractio was even cited by 


Sibid., pp.85ff 
Sibid., p.86 


7ibid., p-120; Dondaine lists the citations of the 
Periphyseon in Albert's writings on pp.138f. 


Sibid., p.108 
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some theologians as the text of Pseudo-Dionysius.? Finally, 
it is clear from the contents of the thirteenth century 
Parisian corpus of Pseudo-Dionysius that the translating and 
commenting efforts of Robert Grosseteste were not a factor 
for continental interpreter's in the thirteenth century. 1° 
Dondaine points out that no trace of Grosseteste's 
translation can be found in Albert, Bonaventure, Thomas or 
their disciples.1! 

Given the interpretive tradition, found in 
translations, commentaries, and glosses, available to Thomas 
in the mid-thirteenth century, attention must be paid to 
that tradition in order to properly understand the context 
in which Thomas pursued his own interpretive work. The 
following sections will examine key elements of that 
tradition, focusing on the assimilation of the Divine Names 
by Eriugena, the new possibilities for understanding Pseudo- 
Dionysius opened up by the new translation of Sarracen and 
the compendium of Dionysian thought in the Extractio of 
Thomas Gallus, and the probing and masterful interpretive 
work of Thomas' teacher, Albert the Great. 

John Scottus Eriugena 
While Eriugena was not the first to translate the 


Dionysian corpus from Greek, being preceded in this effort 


%ibid., p.31 


10ibid., p.34 


tlibid., p.116 
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by Hilduin and his associates, it is nevertheless Eriugena 
that was the primary channel through which the Dionysian 
current flowed to the medieval west. Eriugena's dispensing 
of Dionysian thought was achieved through three vehicles: 
the Versio Dionysii, the commentary on the Celestial 
Hierarchy and the theological synthesis achieved in the 
Periphyseon. It is the first and third of these vehicles 
that concern us here, since the translation of the Divine 


Names reflects the way in which Eriugena understood 


Dionysian thought and transmitted that thought to future 
readers, and the Periphyseon bears the marks of the single 
greatest adaptation of the thought contained in the Divine 
Names before the thirteenth century, and perhaps ever. 
The Periphyseon 

In an attempt to understand the way in which Eriugena 
adapted the Divine Names of Pseudo-Dionysius in the 
synthesis of the Periphyseon, it is necessary to speak of 
both an explicit and implicit adaptation. That is, in one _ 
sense the entire work of the Periphyseon bears the marks of 
Dionysian influence in its overall structure and conceptual 
forms. Examples of implicit adaptation might include the 
Neoplatonic exitus/reditus schema expressed in the fourfold 
division of nature and Eriugena's development of Dionysian 
apophatic and kataphatic theology. One might even argue that 
the influence of Pseudo-Dionysius on Eriugena is most 


profound when the latter does not directly quote the former 
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while nevertheless reflecting his thought. Explicit 
adaptation of the Divine Names of Pseudo-Dionysius is 
reflected in those instances where Eriugena directly quotes 
the Areopagite to either validate or illustrate some point 
or teaching. Direct quotation of Pseudo~Dionysius' On the 
Divine Names can be grouped into at least five classes: 
those texts dealing with 1.) theological method; 2.) the 
primal causes; 3.) divine immanence; 4.) the return of all 
things into the divine; and 5.) miscellaneous texts. 

The question of the extent of Eriugena's knowledge of 
the thought of Pseudo-Dionysius is further complicated by 
several factors. First, Eriugena's facility (or lack of 
facility) in Greek is uncertain. Moreover, Eriugena receives 
the thought of Pseudo-Dionysius interpreted through Maximus 
the Confessor and John of Scythopolis. And finally, Eriugena 
interprets Pseudo-Dionysius in the light of his solid 
Augustinian foundations. But with these cautions in mind, it 
is possible to discern the profound impact that the 
Areopagite had on the Irishman. Edouard Jeauneau argues that 
Dionysian influence is formative for the thinking of 
Eriugena, primarily in two areas: 1.) apophatic theology, or 
the superiority of negation over affirmation, and 2.) the 


general Neoplatonic schema of procession and return. 1? 


12upseudo-Dionysius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Maximus the 
Confessor in the Works of John Scottus Eriugena," in Uta- 
Renate Blumenthal, ed. Carolingian Essays (Washington, D.C.: 
CUA Press, 1983) pp.137-150; see also Dermot Moran, The 


Philosophy of John Scottus Eriugena (Cambridge: Cambridge 
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This general assessment is sound, but it should be 
supplemented by another key area of Dionysian influence, and 
that is the theory of the primordial causes and their role 
in the God~world relationship. 


The foundation of Eriugena's thought is the fundamental 


division of all things into ea quae sunt et ea quae non sunt 
(441A).13 This primary distinction provides the 
me/ontological dialectic that is at the heart of all of 
Eriugena's speech about God and nature. Within the primary 
division of things which are and things which are not are 
five modes, the first of which is most significant for our 
study.?4 The first mode of the division is the distinction 


between all sensible and intelligible things (=things which 


University Press, 1989) pp.116-122; and I.P. Sheldon- 
Williams, "Eriugena's Greek Sources," in J.J. O'Meara and L. 
Bieler, eds., The Mind of Eriugena (Dublin: Irish University 
Press, 1973) pp.1-15 


l3citations of the Periphyseon are taken from I.P. 
Sheldon-Williams, ed., Iohannis Scotti Eriugenae Periphyseon 
(Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1968), 2 
vols., and its translation and revision by John J. O'Meara, 
Periphyseon (Montreal: Editions Bellarmin, 1987) 


l4The four other modes of the primary division can be 
dealt with summarily. In the second mode, the distinct 
orders of being from intellect down to bodies are opposed to 
each other in terms of predication and negation; i.e., what 
is affirmed of one order is denied of another. Something 
"is" in terms of the affirmation made of it; something "is 
not" in terms of the complementary negation. In the third 
mode, actual things are; things that are destined to be but 
are not yet (i.e., still in their causes) are not. In the 
fourth mode, objects of intellection or ideas are; generated 
and corruptible things are not. In the fifth and final mode, 
fallen human nature is not; human nature restored in Christ 
is (443C). 
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are) and all things beyond sense and intellect (=things 
which are not). The latter category is composed of God and 
matter as well as the rationes and essentiae of all created 
things. As beyond being, neither God nor the essences of 
things are objects of intellection. We can only know quia 
est, but not quid est. This first mode of the primary 
division of nature is derived by Eriugena through Pseudo- 
Dionysius from the Neoplatonic tradition that holds that 
being is the object of intellection, while that which is 
beyond being is beyond intellection. God is beyond both 
being and intellect as transcending both; matter is beyond 
being and intellection as beneath both, void of form and 
therefore of knowability (443A-C). 

This primary division of those things that are and 
those things that are notl? is then further elaborated by 
Eriugena in the fourfold division of nature. The genus 
nature is comprised of four species: 1.) that which creates 
and is not created; 2.) that which is created and creates; 
3.) that which is created and does not create; and 4.) that 
which is not created and does not create (441B). Eriugena 
plainly identifies these four species of nature. The first 

15sheldon-Williams argues that Eriugena's sole 
metaphysical division is into quae sunt and quae non sunt: 
"The four so-called divisions into the uncreated creator, 
the created creator, the uncreative creature, and the 
uncreative uncreated, are not really divisions but each is 
an aspect of the essentially (or superessentially) 


indivisible nature revealed by one or other of the four 
dialectical methods of approach." "Greek Sources", Mind of 


Eriugena p.9 
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is God as efficient cause of all; the second is the 
primordial causes; the third is the world of becoming; and 
the fourth is God as end or final cause. 

Two important points are to be noted from this basic 
schema. The first is that Eriugena from one perspective 
includes God within nature. In 621B-622A Eriugena maintains 
that God necessarily is first in the divisions of nature for 
several reasons. God is the beginning of all things and 
inseparable from the universe, the sine qua non of the 
existence of things. All things are in God immutably and 
essentially in the primal reasons as numbers are within the 
monad or as the radii of a circle are in the center. 
Moreover, God is the division and collection of all things; 
all things proceed from God and are gathered together again 
in God, so that God is the Beginning, Middle, and End of all 
things. Having said this, however, Eriugena nevertheless 
insists that God is not one of the divisions of nature or a 
thing in nature, but rather the source of all division and 
of all things. The affirmation and subsequent denial of God 
as a part of nature is evidence of Eriugena's attempt to 
maintain at once God's utter transcendence over and 
immanence in the world. Considered as cause and end, God 
logically belongs within the fourfold schema, but as 
superessential divinity God transcends all genera and 


species. This affirmation and denial reflects the 
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fundamental dialectical approach toward understanding and 
talking about God inherited from Pseudo-Dionysius. 

The second point to notice is that the fourfold 
division of nature is Eriugena's version of the 
exitus/reditus theme of Neoplatonism. God is the source and 
uncreated creator Se Paturi: Furthermore God is expressed in 
the production of the second and third divisions of nature, 
both in the primordial causes and in the world of becoming, 
and God is the goal of the entire world process. In 526C-D, 
Eriugena employs Dionysian language and describes God as 
both cause and end of the universal order. As cause, the 
universe proceeds from God into multiplicity, which Eriugena 
calls creation. As end, all things return to or are resolved 
into their cause. All multiplicity is unified in its source; 
all things will return into their cause and remain forever 
unchangeable and at rest. Thus the goal of ail things is 
God, but God as non-being, as uGtheag: i.e., as above being, 
superessential. At 898A Eriugena quotes DN 1.5 to support 
the idea that the goal of beings is beyond being. Moreover, 
the ultimate return of all things to the One above being is 
based on the principle that all things seek their principle 
(593B). The reversion is the return of mutable and dispersed 
things through nature back into their principles and the 
achievement of absolute rest, an achievement that is 
realized eschatologically (619C-D). Thus the fourfold 


division of nature clearly bears the stamp of late 
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Neoplatonic procession/return theory, and it is clothed in 
language derived from Pseudo-Dionysius' On the Divine 
Names. Cappuyns writes 

ce qui se cache sous ces formules 

ingenieuses n'est rien d'autre que le 

double schema des neo-platoniciens: la 

processio de la cause aux causes, et 

jusqu'aux effets; puis, la reversio de 

ceaux-ci, par celles-la, jusqu'a la 

cause .16 
Eriugena's God is the cause of all that is; all things 
proceed from God and all things will return to God as the 
final unity embracing all multiplicity. 

God as cause and as end constitute the first and fourth 
divisions of nature respectively. But God is not limited to 
these two divisions. While treating at length of the second 
division of nature, i.e., that which is created and creates, 
which Eriugena identifies as the primordial causes in the 
divine mind, Eriugena attempts to maintain that the 
procession of all things from God is such that God is in 
effect all things. The rationale for such a claim is based 
on a dual principle. First, Eriugena holds to a kind of 
idealism that views the understanding or idea of a thing to 
be the true reality of that thing. Thus if the understanding 
of all things is the true reality of all things, and God 


alone understands and comprehends all things in the primal 


reasons within the divine mind, then God is in some sense 


16M. Cappuyns, Jean Scot Erigene, sa vie, son oeuvre, 
sa_pensee (Louvain: Abbaye de Mont Cesar, 1933) p.310 
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all things. Secondly, Eriugena employs the Neoplatonic 
causal principle that effects remain in their causes. On 
this principle, God possesses all things in Godself, 
encircles all things in Godself. Outside God there is 
nothing, and there is nothing in God that is not Godself. 
Thus God alone truly is; all else is theophany (632D-633A). 
While Eriugena is forthright in these statements regarding 
the sole reality of God, more difficult to understand is the 
ontological status of theophanic being and its relationship 
to divine being or superbeing. 

The identification of God and all things occurs 
primarily on the level of the primal reasons in the divine 
mind. In at least two places Eriugena cites Pseudo-Dionysius 
in support of the idea that the divine mind is all things. 
At 640D Eriugena cites DN 13.2 to support his assertion that 
God is all things in the sense that all things are eternal 
in the Verbum Dei and in fact are the Word itself. Then at 
925A an allusion is made to DN 7 to argue that the being of 
things is the knowledge of them in the divine mind. In terms 
of the primary division of nature into things that are and 
things that are not, all things truly have their being in 
the divine mind, and the reasons of all things in the divine 
mind are the divine mind itself. 

Cappuyns argues that Eriugena's idea that God is all 
and all is God refers only to the level of the rationes in 


the divine mind, but not to spatio-temporal existence. Only 
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as exemplar is God all things. Thus Cappuyns describes 
Eriugena's system as a monisme exemplariste.1!’ This 
contention is certainly mistaken. At 642D-643A Eriugena 
cites DN 13.1 tc argue that although God is One and remains 
in itself one, perfect, more than perfect, separate from all 
things, yet in the divine procession God ". . . extends 
itself into all things and that very extension is all 
things," (643B). Citation of DN 4.13 and 2.10 at 645A and 
645B respectively is made in support of the same idea. Thus 
the procession of God into all things is the self-creation 
of God.18 God and creatures are not distinct, but are 
identical. God creates Godself in the creature so that to 
make other things be is to make Godself be (678C). 

In his study of Amaury of Bene,?9 G.C. Capelle argues 


forcefully against pantheistic interpretations of Eriugena's 


l7ibid., pp.349-351; p.385 


18stephen Gersh points out that Eriugena's idea of the 
self-creation of God is not exactly paralleled in the Greek 
sources. From Iamblichus to Eriugena (Leiden: E.J.Brill, 
1978) p.189. Rather, the self-creation of God in the 
Periphyseon is a development of the earlier thought of 
Pseudo-Dionysius (through Maximus) that God multiplies or 
differentiates itself in creation through God's eternally 
self revertive activity. For this see "Per se ipsum: The 
Problem of Immediate and Mediate Causation in Eriugena and 
his Neoplatonic Predecessors," in R. Roques, ed. Jean Scot 
Erigene et l'Histoire de la Philosophie, [=JSEHP] (Paris: 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1977) p.375. 
In my view, Eriugena's conceptuality is a legitimate 
extension of the Dionysian idea of the divine difference in 
DN 2. 


19nautour du decret de 1210: III Amauri de Bene, Essai 


sur son pantheisme formel", Bibliotheque thomiste, XVI 
(Paris: J. Vrin, 1932) pp.52ff 
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thought in the Periphyseon. Capelle places the essence of 
pantheism in the "univocity" of being, i.e., that being per 
se and per aliud are indistinguishable. He concludes that 
Eriugena is not a pantheist because he describes God as plus 
quam esse, thereby denying the univocity of being. This 
contention appears to me to miss the point of Eriugena's 
thought. For Eriugena, God is not more than being while 
creatures are being. Nor is it simply the case that God is 
being per se and that creatures are beings per aliud. Rather 


God considered in se is more than being and considered in 


aliud is being. Creatures are God as being, God on the level 
of being. Thus the difference between God and creatures is 
modal; the second and third divisions of nature are 
modalities of the first. 

The self-creation of God in creatures informs 
Eriugena's understanding of creatio ex nihilo. From a 
lengthy quotation of DN 5.4-5,8 Eriugena argues that the 
divine goodness is not, is nothing, yet it is and is all 
things in that it is the essence of all things (681D-682D). 
Thus creatio ex nihilo means the procession of all things 
out of the divine superessentiality, which is nothing, 
beyond the realm of being (684D-688A).2° Yet in spite of 
all this, Eriugena again insists on the otherness of God as 


superessential vis-a-vis creation. He writes: 


20phough Eriugena denies that non-being is to be 
understood as some material principle of things at 634B-C. 
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. . - the Creative Nature permits 

nothing outside itself because outside 

it nothing can [be], yet everything 

which it has created and creates it 

contains within itself, but in such a 

way that it itself is other, because it 

is superessential, than what it creates 

within itself (675C). 
This dialectic is probably best understood in terms of the 
first two elements of the Neoplatonic triad of remaining, 
proceeding and returning. To describe God as all things is 
to point to the divine activity of self-multiplication 
through procession. To qualify this affirmation by 
describing God as superessentially other is to point to the 
divine rest or motionless activity of remaining in Godself. 
The result seems to be that God "is" both superessentially 
and on the level of being in creatures. On the latter level, 
God is all and all is God. On the former level, God 
transcends beings superessentially and is therefore distinct 
from beings. But it seems certain that both levels are to be 
understood as applying to God. 

Eriugena's adaptation of Dionysian thought regarding 
the primordial causes bears further examination. Henry Bett 
calls Eriugena's theory of the primordial causes his most 
important debt to Pseudo-Dionysius, although much of 
Eriugena's thinking depends on the rationes aeternae of 
Augustine.?! Eriugena identifies the primordial causes of 

217 .p. Sheldon-Williams, ed. Iohannis Scotti Eriugenae 
Periphyseon (Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 


1968) vol.I, p.223, n.11; vol.II, p.216, n.29; see also 
Moran, p.262 "In developing the doctrine of the primary 
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traditional (Augustinian) Genesis exegesis with Pseudo- 
Dionysius' "beginnings of all things" in DN 5.5. The "heaven 
and earth" of Gen. 1:1 are the causes of all sensibles and 
intelligibles (554D). The primordial causes are also 
identified with the "formless and void earth" and "dark 
covered abyss" of Gen. 1:2 (548£f). The Spirit "ferments" 
the primordial causes as eggs are "fermented" by birds. The 
Spirit's action on the primordial causes brings forth the 
multiplicity of diverse things (554B). Moreover, the 
primordial causes are created by God "in the Word". Exegesis 
of John i:1 yields the idea that the causes of all sensible 
and intelligible essences were created in the Word by God 
all at once (554C) and that the primordial causes are 
coeternal with the generation of the Word from the Father 
(556D). That is, the generation of the Word from the Father 
is tantamount to the creation of the causes of all things in 
the Word, although the Word should not be understood as 
being reduced to the causes alone. 

Moving from the exegetical to the philosophical 


tradition, Eriugena identifies the primordial causes with 


causes, Eriugena . . . is deliberately conflating theories 
of causation from many different sources and philosophical 
traditions, including the Platonic, the Greek Eastern, and 
the Augustinian conceptions." For the relation of Augustine 
and Eriugena on the Word and creation, the eternal reasons 
and the primordial causes, see J. Moreau, "Le Verbe et la 
creation selon S. Augustin et J. Scot Erigene," in JSEHP, 
pp.201-210; Moreau's treatment does not deal with 
Augustine's commentary on Genesis, but only texts in the 
Confessions and the commentary on John. 
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the ideai of the Greeks. These ideai are the prototupa, the 


exemplars of all things, made in the Son and multiplied and 
divided into things by the Spirit. The primordial causes are 
also called proorismata, i.e., predestinations, and divine 
volitions, meaning that all that is and will be made are 
determined in the primordial causes. Eriugena quotes at 
length DN 11.6 and 5.5,8 at 616C-620A and identifies the 
primordial causes with Pseudo-Dionysius' Goodness-through- 
itself, Being-through-itself, Truth-through-itself, etc., 
translating these with the phrase per se ipsum. These are 
the principles of things, both of being and of knowing, and 
all that is subsists by participation in the principles. 
Eriugena only loosely follows Pseudo-Dionysius in the 
ordering of the primordial causes. The hierarchy of 
principles begins with Goodness-through-itself and descends 
through Essence, Life, Reason, Intellect, Wisdom, Power, 
Blessedness, Truth, Eternity, then Magnitude, Love, Peace, 
Unity, and Perfection (622C-623C). Goodness is first among 
the causes since Goodness brings forth being out of non- 
existence. All things that are subsist in so far as they are 
good, so that being depends on goodness. Moreover, Goodness 
extends to non-being, and things are closer to the Good the 
higher above being they are. On this principle Eriugena 
concludes that being is separation from the one God (627C- 
628C). However, Eriugena maintains that the order of the 


primordial causes is a judgement of the mind. In themselves, 
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the primordial causes are one and simple in Verbo and are 
distinguished only in their effects (624A-D). The mental 
ordering of the primordial causes is not due to an 
ontological superiority of one over another. Rather order is 
due to the mind's recognition that more things participate 
one cause than another, e.g., more participate the Good than 
Essence, Essence than Life, Life than Reason, etc. (629B-C). 

Thus the primordial causes for Eriugena, as for Pseudo- 
Dionysius, function as the participated element in the 
Neoplatonic triad of the unparticipated, the participated, 
and the participating (622B-C). God, though participated by 
all things mediately, is participated by the primordial 
causes immediately, which in turn are participated by all 
existents. Participation is described by Eriugena variously. 
It is the distribution of divine gifts to all things (631A) 
or " . . . nothing else but the taking upon themselves [sc. 
existents] of the same divine essence." (644B). The most 
common image is that of pouring or flowing forth. The 
primordial causes flow forth into the multiplicity of things 
that participate them (552ff) as a river flows out from its 
source and downward (632C). Thus the procession of things 
from God is the outflowing of the divine goodness or essence 
through the primordial causes into the differentiated 
multiplicity of existents. 

As with Pseudo-Dionysius, Eriugena's theory of 


knowledge and predication are based on his fundamental 
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me/ontology. Since the primary division of nature is between 
those things that are and those things that are not, so the 
basic gnosiological distinction follows the same division. 
The things that are are those things that fall under sense 
and intellect as objects of knowledge. The things that are 
not are beyond (or below) being and therefore knowledge 
(443B). Since God is in the latter classification, God is 
not an object of intellection nor of predication. Eriugena 
quotes at length DN 1.1-2 regarding the transcendence of the 
divinity over all knowing and speaking. This is combined 
with the Augustinian idea that God is better known by not 
knowing; ignorance is the true knowledge of God (509Bf). 
Since ignorance is the true knowledge of God, God is more 
truly denied than affirmed, i.e., though not all 
affirmations of God are true, all negations are true. Thus 
God is to be approached by abandoning sense and intellect, 
achieving a state of not~knowing, and then union (510A-D). 

At 456A Eriugena quotes DN 13.3 regarding the 
ineffability of the divine unity and trinity and maintains 
that "there is no way of signifying by verb or noun or any 
other part of articulated speech how the supreme and causal 
Essence of all things can be signified." Yet although God is 
properly speaking unknowable and ineffable, still 
predications are made. In what sense then are predications 
legitimate? First, the source of predications is Scripture. 


Following DN 1.1 Eriugena maintains that the divine 
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transcendence necessitates biblical revelation, so that only 
those things said about God in Scripture should be thought 
and said by the faithful (509B-510B). The applicability of 
biblical affirmations.concerning God is grounded in God as 
cause and source of all things. Though reason indicates that 
all predications must be denied of God, Scripture shows that 
all things can be predicated of God through the 
similitude/dissimilitude of all things to God as source 
(510D). 

The denials of reason and the affirmations of Scripture 
are described by Eriugena in terms of the Dionysian 
distinction between apophatic and kataphatic theology. 
Eriugena derives the two-fold distinction of theology from 
Pseudo-Dionysius’ Mystical Theology chapter 3 (461A).” 
Apophatic theology denies that the divine essence is one of 
the things that are or can be understood, since being is the 
proper object of intellection. Kataphatic theology on the 
other hand predicates of the divine essence all existing 
things so that all things that take their existence from God 
can be predicated of it, since the cause is expressed 
through its effects (458B). Thus affirmations of Katagdatixh 
begin with God as cause (600A), but affirmations cannot be 
made of God properly since God is above being and in none of 
the categories (460A). Affirmations of God are only applied 

=N.B. Eriugena only sees a dual theology in Pseudo- 


Dionysius, rather than the three-fold way of some later 
medieval interpreters. 
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translative, ". . . non enim proprie sed translative dicitur 
essentia . . ." (460C). Predications are made via 
transference of words from the creature to the creator, 
which Eriugena calls metaphor (458C). 

Thus kataphatic theology is possible through 
transference of predicates from the creature to the creator 
as from effect to cause. Apophatic theology denies that 
these same predicates can be applied properly to God. But in 
Eriugena’s thought both a&mogatixy and katadatixy are 
found, not to be in some way contradictory, but to possess a 
fundamental harmony. Kataphatic theology says that God is x; 
i.e., not that God is properly x but can be called x by 
transference (per metaforam) from creature to creator. 
Apophatic theology says that God is not x; i.e., not 
properly x, but can be called x or named from x (461A-D). 
D.J. O’Meara calls this the difference between proper and 
possible predication.” This fundamental harmony between the 
two theologies is expressed by Eriugena with "more than" 
language. Eriugena uses plus quam to translate Pseudo- 
Dionysius’ rep- language. The employment of the phrase 
plus quam with predicates points not only to the harmony 
between affirmation and negation but in fact transcends 
both. There are then three moments in Eriugena’s theology: 

3D.J. O'Meara, "The Problem of Speaking about God in 
John Scottus Eriugena," in U.-R. Blumenthal, ed. Carolingian 
Essays, p.158; O’Meara’s study also points to the influence 


of Aristotelian logic on Eriugena’s interpretation of 
Pseudo-Dionysius’ apophatic and kataphatic theologies. 
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God is x 

God is not x 

God is more than x (521C) 
Thus "super" or "more than" language conflates the two 
theologies. A predication accompanied by plus quam is 
affirmative in form, but negative in connotation. To say 
that God is superessential means that God is not essence, 
yet what God is is not properly revealed by the words 
(462D). 

The broad outlines of Eriugena's assimilation of 
Pseudo~Dionysius' On the Divine Names have become clear. 
Eriugena's theological vision is characterized by a 
fundamental dialectic of being/non-being that attempts to 
embrace both divine immanence and transcendence. God is the 
source, medium, and end of all existents. Creation is the 
procession and self-creation of God into things that is 
determined or informed by the primordial causes in the 
divine Word. Theological knowledge as well as theological 
language reflects the dialectic of being/non-being. All 
things can be predicated of God as cause, yet all things 
must be denied of God as beyond all existing things. The 
goal of all knowledge of God as well as of the created order 
itself is union with the divine through the return to 
superessential non-being. This fundamental outline, although 
it will undergo significant modification in detail, will 
remain constant for subsequent interpreters of Pseudo- 


Dionysius, including Thomas Aquinas. 
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The Versio Dionysii 

It is apparent that Eriugena was the first westerner to 
be profoundly influenced by the Dionysian corpus, and 
especially by that presentation of Christianity ina 
Neoplatonic framework found in the Divine Names. The 
Periphyseon of Eriugena is undoubtedly the primary vehicle 
for the transmission of the thought contained in the Divine 
Names of Pseudo-Dionysius to the latin West until the 
thirteenth century. The second avenue of that transmission 
is the translation of the Divine Names contained in the 
Versio Dionysii and the Nova Translatio of John Sarracen. In 
any study of the western Dionysian tradition the work of G. 
Thery stands as the starting point and foundation. Thery has 
described the character of the translating efforts of 
western thinkers since Hilduin and has shown the contours of 
the presentation of Pseudo~Dionysius that those translations 
had formed. My intention here is to summarize the main 
points of Thery's researches and make several observations 
pertinent to an interpretive tradition of the Divine Names 
before the thirteenth century. 

Thery argues that there are basically two versions of 
the Corpus Dionysianum in the Latin West: that of Hilduin, 
which was produced phonetically, and that of Eriugena which 
was produced optically. Each translation (except the 
phonetic version of Hilduin) was largely based on the one 


preceding it. Thus Eriugena in his translating efforts 
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possessed not only the Greek text that Hilduin employed in 
his translation but also the translation of Hilduin itself. 
Similarly the Nova Translatio of Sarracen was the first 
revision of Eriugena's optic translation.*4 In addition, 
Thery has conclusively shown that the Greek text of Eriugena 
and of Hilduin is the Paris manuscript 437, while Sarracen 
possessed an alternative greek text that Thery calls 
Anastasian or Roman.?5> 

Hilduin's translation was never copied. Eriugena's 
Versio Dionysii became the standard Latin text of Pseudo- 
Dionysius for over three hundred years. However Hilduin's 
translation is valuable for understanding the Latin 
Dionysian tradition to the extent that it informs the 
translation of Eriugena. The Irishman's translation is an 
improvement over his predecessor's in significant ways, but 
at the same time the task fell to Hilduin and his associates 
to first attempt to invent a Latin Dionysian vocabulary, a 
vocabulary that Eriugena at times adopts and at other times 


modifies or changes.?® 


24G.Thery, "Jean Sarrazin, traducteur de Scot Erigene", 


Studia Mediaevalia: Melanges R.J.Martin, O.P. (Bruges: 
Edition de Tempel, 1948) p.362 


25~hery, "Recherches pour une edition grecque 
historique du Pseudo-Denys", New Scholasticism, vol.III, 
no.4, 1929 


26M. Dominic Twohill, "The Background and St. Thomas' 
Reading of the ‘De divinis nominibus' of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius" (Ph.D. dissertation, Fordham University, 1960) 
p-125ff£, citing the work of Thery and Chevallier. 
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Thery has characterized Eriugena’s translation of the 
Corpus Dionysianum as obscure.” The obscurity arises from a 
number of factors. First, Eriugena simply transcribes many 
Greek words, words which would be unintelligible to Latin 
readers. Second, many obscurities derive from the uncial 
manuscript employed by Eriugena, a manuscript without 
spacing or accents. Third, Eriugena’s translation evidences 
a number of syntactical confusions, e.g., the governing 
cases of verbs, the use of the ablative for the genitive, 
the meaning of various prepositions and particles, and 
occasionally noun/verb confusion. In addition Eriugena has 
difficulty with Dionysian vocabulary. Along with the 
transcription of words, Eriugena often gives multiple 
translations of the same word. Also Eriugena (necessarily) 
develops numerous neologisms and paraphrases to render 
Dionysian composite words, e.g., plus quam for rep- and 
per se ipsum for aguto-. 

It is instructive to note the words used by Eriugena to 
render Dionysian technical philosophical vocabulary: e.g., 
substantia for bUnéotaoic¢; substantialis for brootatiKy; 
essentia for odoin; subsistentia for tmaptic; quae sunt, 
existentia, and ens for t& Ovta; intelligentia for vénoic; 


intellectualis and invisibilis for vont6c; animus and 


"7"Scot Erigene, traducteur de Denys", Bulletin du 
Cange, VI (1931) pp.226ff 
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intellectus for votc¢.*% A single passage from the Divine 


Names (PG3 817C = PL122 1148A) illustrates the usages 


employed by Eriugena. 


PG3 817c 

"Exerdy Kai mepi todtwav einzopev, 
þépe, taya8ov Oo Gvtws Sv Kai TOV 
OVTWOV ATAVTWV OVOLOTOLOV 
a&vupviowpev. “O dv 6Aov tod eivar 
Kata Sbvapiv bmEpota1ss Eotiv 
UNOGTATIG aitia Kai Synpiovpydc Svtoc, 
bna&pEewc, DnooTtkOEWS, OVOIAG, 
OvoEwWS, KPXT] Kat pétpov ai@®vwv Kai 
XPOvav ÖVTÓTNG Kat aiðv TOV OVTOV, 
xpdvoc tv yivopévov, Tò eivai totc 
OTWOGODV OVOL, YévEeoicg toç 6TWOOtV 
YLVOPEVOLC. 


PL122 1148A 

Quoniam quidem et de his diximus, 
age optimum, ut vere, et existentium 
omnium substantificum laudemus: ON 
totius esse secundum virtutem 
superessentialem est substituens causa, 
et creator existentis subsistentiae, 
substantiae, essentiae, naturae 
principium et mensura seculorum, et 
temporum essentialitas, et aeternitas 
existentium, tempus factorum, esse 
utcumque factis ... 


The combination of characteristics, i.e., transliteration, 
syntactical confusion, literal equivalents, indicates a lack 
of sophistication in Eriugena’s translation. However Thery 
suggests that the Versio Dionysii of Eriugena is in some 
ways "truer" to the thought of Pseudo-Dionysius due to its 
crudity, i.e., there is less assimilation of Pseudo- 


Dionysius’s thought to other contexts.” 


Bibid., pp-250f 


Thery, "Scot Erigene, introducteur de Denys", New 
Scholasticism, VII (1933) p.108 
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The Twelfth Centurv: John Sarracen 


In spite of the synthetic work of Eriugena and his 
translation of the Corpus Dionysianum, assimilation of the 
thought of Pseudo-Dionysius in general and the thought of 
the Divine Names in particular was limited through the end 
of the twelfth century and long into the thirteenth. Again, 
the primary Dionysian influence in the twelfth century was 
channelled through the Celestial Hierarchy, e.g., the 
commentary of Hugh of Saint Victor, and the Periphyseon of 
John Scottus Eriugena. The intellectual renaissance of the 
twelfth century was fed by a strong Platonic and Neoplatonic 
stream. Neoplatonic ideas such as the utter transcendence 
and immanence of God in the created order, that God is 
unnameable and at the same time is all names, and that God 
is known through a learned ignorance are all present in the 
twelfth century, especially in the school of Thierry of 
Chartres. But the vehicle of these ideas to the Chartrains 
is primarily the Platonic tradition of the Timaeus via 
Macrobius, Chalcidius, and Boethius. 

In addition Eriugenian influence is strong in some 
places as witnessed, e.g., by the Clavis Physicae.?° In 
fact the only evidence of an assimilation of the Divine 


Names between the ninth and the thirteenth centuries is the 


30p, Gregory "The Platonic Inheritance", in Peter 


Dronke, ed., A History of twelfth-century Western Philosophy 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 1988) p.77ff 
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influence of the Periphyseon.3! adaptation of Dionysian 
Neoplatonism through the agency of Eriugena's synthesis 
leads to the idea that "God is the being of things, in all 
things" (espoused, with qualifications, by Thierry) which 
makes a direct line to Amaury of Bene's equation of God with 
all things and the condemnations of 1210.3? It is not 
without significance that in the midst of the intellectual 
ferment of the twelfth century, funded by forms of Platonism 
and the Neoplatonism of Eriugena, that a new translation of 
Pseudo-Dionysius was undertaken. Because of the paucity of 
knowledge of Greek among twelfth century thinkers, John of 
Salisbury called upon a leading Hellenist of the day, John 
Sarracen, to shed some light upon the rather obscure thought 
of Pseudo-Dionysius and the equally obscure translation of 
Eriugena. Interestingly, Thery argues that Sarracen does not 
make a new translation of the Corpus Dionysianum: 

la version de Scot constitue le texte 
fond de Jean Sarrazin, la matiere 
substantielle sur laquelle il 
travaille. 


Sarracen sometimes reproduces the translation of Eriugena in 


its entirety, and often expands or clarifies passages. The 


31M.-D. Chenu refers to the last half of the twelfth 
century as the "golden age of erigenism". "Le dernier avatar 
de la theologie orientale en occident au XIIIe siecle", 
Melanges August Pelzer (Louvain: Bibliotheque de 
l'Universite, 1947) p.165 


327, Gregory, op.cit., pp.73ff 


33~hery, "Jean Sarrazin, traducteur", p.369 
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primary goal then of Sarracen in re-translating the 
Dionysian corpus was clarification. This clarifying 
objective is true also of Sarracen's commentary on the 
Celestial Hierarchy, 34 so that, Thery concludes, Sarracen 
translates not Pseudo-Dionysius but John Scottus 
Eriugena. ?5 

The method employed by the author of the Nova 
Translatio was essentially latinization of the hellenized 
text of Eriugena. Examples of Sarracen's latinization of 
Eriugena's text abound. In translating Greek terms left 
transliterated by Eriugena, Sarracen is faced with the 
continuing task of inventing new vocabulary. Thus in the 
Nova Translatio on becomes esse; aphtegxiam = ineffabilem; 
thearchias = dei principatus; ierourgian = sacrificium; 
daimonas = doemones; analogia = proportio; anagogice = 
sursumactive; theoria = contemplatio; synaxis = congregatio; 
teletarum teleta = perfectionum perfectio; photisma = 
illuminatio; agalma = insignium; paradigmata = exemplaria; 
schemata = figura; plasmatur = componitur; cyclum = 
circulum; elicoides = obliquum; sophos = sapiens; theosophi 


periti deitatis; sophia = sapientia; hymnologia, hymnodia 


laudatio, laus; archisynagogam = principem; theophanias = 


34Thery, "Documents concernant Jean Sarrazin, reviseur 
de la traduction erigenienne de Corpus Dionysiacum", AHDLMA, 
XXV-XXVI (1950-1951) p.48 

35ibid., "Jean Sarrazin, traducteur", p.371 


3Sibid., "Documents", p.61 
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visiones dei.” This suppression of Greek terms and 
latinization of hellenisms has the result of eliminating 
from the version of Eriugena all that would recall the 
oriental character of Pseudo-Dionysius.*® 

Thery maintains that Sarracen’s translation also 
evidences certain shifts in metaphysical terminology as well 
as modifications away from certain Eriugenian doctrinal 
tendencies. Examples of the first include the usage of 
persona for tméotaoig (Eriugena: substantia); substantia 
for ovoia (Eriugena: essentia); essentia for trapé&ic 


(Eriugena: subsistentia); mens for voûç (Eriugena: animus, 


intellectus) .* Regarding the second, Thery contends that 
Sarracen consciously attempts to suppress in Eriugena’s 
translation elements that lend themselves to heretical 
understandings of Pseudo-Dionysius. For example, Sarracen 
employs the word ad to translate the greek eiç instead of in 
used by Eriugena whenever the relation of the divine essence 
and created things is indicated. Similarly Sarracen 
substitutes unitio for unitas in the same contexts.” Thus 


Sarrazin corrigeait ainsi - a dessein 
tres probablement - la tendance 


ibid., "Jean Sarrazin, traducteur", pp.372ff; 


Bibid., p.377 


ibid., "Scot Erigene, traducteur", p.250f; also 
"Documents", p.84f 


*ibid., "Documents", p.80 
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philologique pantheiste de la traduction 
de Scot.4t 


In addition Sarracen is apparently concerned with 
transforming Pseudo-Dionysius' agnosticism as presented by 
Eriugena, e.g., omne invisibile in the Versio Dionysii 
becomes perfecte non intelligibile in the Nova Translatio; 
universaliter inexplanabile becomes perfecte non 
manifestabile. * 

The result of Sarracen's clarificatory reworking of 
Eriugena's translation of the Corpus Dionysianum is the 
latinization of Pseudo-Dionysius, a latinization which in 
Thery's view renders Pseudo-Dionysius both more palatable to 
western metaphysical speculation and at the same time less 
himself. 

Avec Sarrazin, Denys devient 
fondamentalement latin, c'est-a-dire que 
dans le mesure ou il devient latin, il 
cesse d'etre lui-meme. 
Thery argues that Sarracen's translation is a first 
purgation of the Corpus Dionysianum that is completed in 
Thomas! commentary on the Divine Names. 
Pour rester une <autorite>, et conserver 
son titre de premier theologien, Denys 
devait subir une transformation. La 
revision de Sarrazin marque le debut de 


cette transformation et l'un des moments 
les plus characteristique dans 


4libid., "Scot Erigene, traducteur", p.258 
42ibid., "Documents", p.82f 


43ibid., p.79 
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l’histoire de l'influence dionysienne.* 

Given the contention that Eriugena is the great 
diffuser of Pseudo-Dionysius to the medieval west, why is it 
that few thinkers assimilate the thought of Pseudo-Dionysius 
(with the exception of the Celestial Hierarchy) between the 
ninth and the thirteenth centuries? Why only after 
Sarracen’s Nova Translatio is there an outbreak of 
commentaries on Pseudo-Dionysius? Both Thery as noted above 
and Chevallier point to the relative unintelligibility of 
the Versio Dionysii as a hindrance to an appropriation of 
the Corpus Dionysianum. Moreover the heretical associations 
of Eriugena as well as the heretical tendencies of his 
translation are cited as barriers to appropriating Pseudo- 
Dionysius’ thought.* But both the obscurity and the 
tendential nature of Eriugena’s translation as opposed to 
that of Sarracen are perhaps overstressed. Thery’s claim 
that Sarracen consciously reworked Eriugena’s translation in 
such a way as to rid it of pantheistic tendencies has been 
challenged by Francis Ruello. In response to Thery’s citing 
of instances where Sarracen substitutes ad for in to 


translate the greek €ic, and unitio for unio, Ruello shows 


“ibid., p.82 


SP. Chevallier, "Influence du pseudo-Denys en 
occident", Dictionnaire de spiritualite ascetique et 
mystique, fasc. XVIII-XIX (1954) p.321 


“ibid.,; Thery,"Documents", p.83 
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that it is not only when referring to the God/world 
relationship that Sarracen does this. Sarracen consistently 
uses ad and unitio, regardless of context. It seems then 
that Sarracen's concerns were primarily stylistic with a 
view to clarity, rather than theological.” Furthermore, 
the obscurity of Eriugena's translation did not prevent 
commentators like Hugh of Saint Victor from scaling the 
heights of the Celestial Hierarchy, although it did require 
a degree of exegetical ingenuity. Nor can it be shown in any 
of the cases cited where Eriugena's translation is obscure 
or tendential, or presenting a "truncated" Dionysian 
doctrine, that a later commentator in the period under 
consideration misrepresented Pseudo~Dionysius' thought as a 
result. Is it perhaps more likely that after Eriugena no 
western thinker was prepared for the metaphysical 
speculation of the caliber of Pseudo-Dionysius as presented 
in the Divine Names? It is not so much that Pseudo-Dionysius 
via the Versio Dionysii was unintelligible but that the 
doctrine of Pseudo-Dionysius was unpalatable. It is not 
until the thirteenth century, with the new intellectual 
currents provided by the Arab world and the translation of 
Aristotle, that thinkers found in Pseudo-Dionysius an 


authority for a metaphysics of being that was outlined in 


47Prancis Ruello, Les ‘noms divins' et leur ‘raisons' 


selon Albert le Grand, commentateur du ‘De divinis 
nominibus' (Paris: J. Vrin, 1963) pp.25ff; see also his "Le 
commentaire inedit de saint Albert le Grand sur les ‘Noms 
Divins'", Traditio, XII (1956) pp.243-253 
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categories of transcendent non-being. Thinkers were simply 


ready for Pseudo-Dionysius in the thirteenth century. 
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CHAPTER III 


WESTERN INTERPRETERS OF ON THE DIVINE NAMES 
BEFORE THOMAS AQUINAS: 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Introduction 

The thirteenth century witnessed the first serious 
attempts (and there were several) to assimilate directly the 
ideas of Pseudo-Dionysius' On the Divine Names since the 
time of Eriugena. This assimilation was pursued in the 
context of intense religious, social and intellectual 
ferment fed by a wide variety of currents. The evangelical 
and lay movements represented by the new mendicant orders 
and Joachim of Fiore and his followers, the influx of the 
ideas of the Arab philosophers, the new translations of 
Aristotle's metaphysical works, and the reaction to the 
influence of Greek and Arabic ideas on Christian thinkers, 
to name only a few factors, converged to produce an 
environment that colored all interpretations of the 
auctoritates and not least Pseudo-Dionysius. 

M.-D. Chenu has pointed to the possibility of 
understanding the thirteenth century in part as a 
dialectical interplay between a resurgence of oriental 
thought into the West and the concomitant rejection of that 


69 
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thought in favor of Augustinianism.+ The condemnations of 
Amaury of Bene and David of Dinant in 1210, the condemnation 
of the Periphyseon of Eriugena in 1225, and the censure of 
the Parisian propositions in 1241 by William of Auvergne 
(not to mention the endorsement of Lombard's Sentences at 
the Lateran Council in 1215), indicate several stages in the 
opposition to the infiltration of Greek thought and the 
official espousal of Augustinianism.* The physical 
conception of grace, the economy of salvation within the 
order of the universe, Trinitarian personalisn, 
participation theory that maintains the transcendence of God 
and the multiplicity of creatures via creative energies, all 
are keynotes of the Neoplatonism informing the theologians 
condemned in 1241.7 But in spite of the official and 
conservative reaction the Western intellectual world was 
forever changed by the new intellectual currents of eastern 
provenance. 

Thomas Gallus 


The first, and the most prolific, of Dionysian 


inne dernier avatar de la theologie orientale en 
occident au XIIIe siecle", Melanges August Pelzer (Louvain: 
Bibliotheque de l'Universite) 1947, pp.159-181 


2ibid., pp.171f 


3ibid., p-176; NB. Thomas was at Paris studying under 
Albert during the condemnations of 1241. 
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commentators in the thirteenth century was Thomas Gallus,* 
the victorine Abbot of Vercelli. According to Thery, no one 
produced more Dionysian activity in the Middle Ages than 
Gallus. Thomas Gallus wrote his Extractio, sometimes a 
paraphrase, sometimes a compendium, of the Dionysian corpus, 
his Explanatio, which was a full blown commentary on the 
entire corpus, and numerous glosses. It is the Extractio 
that concerns us here because it became, as stated above, a 
part of the Dionysian corpus at the university of Paris in 
the thirteenth century, appended with Sarracen's Nova 
Translatio to the Opus maius. 

The Extractio has been firmly dated by Thery at the end 
of 1238 or perhaps the earliest part of 1239.° The 
Extractio is not a new translation of the Dionysian corpus. 
Gallus had no Greek manuscript, based his work on that of 
Sarracen, and occasionally consulted Eriugena's Vetus 
Translatio.” The goal of Gallus' work was to elicit from 


the text the essential lines of Pseudo-Dionysius's thought 


4For biography and works of Thomas Gallus, see G. 
Thery, "Thomas Gallus: Apercu biographique", AHDLMA 12 
(1939) pp.141-208 


SG. Thery, "Chronologie des oeuvres de Thomas Gallus, 
abbe de Verceil", Divus Thomas, 37 (1934), p.373; 


Sibid., p.275; see also D.A.Callus, "The Date of 
Grosseteste's Translations and Commentaries on Pseudo- 
Dionysius and the Nicomachean Ethics", Recherches de 
theologie ancienne et medievale, XIV (1947) pp.198 


7G.Thery, "Les oeuvres dionysiennes de Thomas Gallus", 
Vie Spirituelle, 37 (1932) suppl. p.150f 
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in order for them to be easily assimilable. As abbot, Gallus 
shows a concern to expose the central ideas of Pseudo- 
Dionysius for the devotional use of his monks.® The 
extractio is then a kind of "Pocket Dionysius," intended to 
make Dionysius understandable to the general reader. 

Although the Extractio is for the most part a 
paraphrase of Sarracen’s translation and/or a distillation 
of Dionysius’ thought, still several theological concerns 
are evident in the work, either in interpretive expansions 
on a particular passage or in parenthetical remarks of an id 
est character. The most striking theme in the Extractio is 
Gallus’ identification of Dionysian mapadeiyyata with the 
eternal reasons in the divine Word. Involved in this 
identification is certainly an Augustinian influence, but 
echoes of Eriugenian thought are also apparent. 

In a discussion of the divine causality in DN 1 
(51£),? Gallus states that the procession of all things 
from the Good is based on the pre-having of all things by 
the Good within itself. But this prepossessing is located 


for Gallus in the eternal preconceptions of the Word, which 


Sibid., p.162; It is perhaps this practical concern and 
the distillation of the Dionysian doctrines in the Extractio 
that leads Thery to (over)state that the Extractio 
represents the greatest effort of assimilation of dionysian 
doctrines in the thirteenth century (!) "Chronologie", p.373 


%citations of the Extractio are taken from the text in 


P.Chevallier, Dionysiaca: Recueil donnant l’ensemble des 


traductions latines des ouvrages attribues au Denys de 
l’Areopage, vol. 2 (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 1937-1950) 
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are a "single most perfect goodness distributed variously in 
things by whose participation all good things are."1° 
Gallus calls the ideas or archetypes of Dionysius the 
eternal reasons of the Word, which simply and eternally 
consist in the Word and primordially cause all existents 
(340). Employing Eriugena's language, Gallus refers to the 
first participations of the Good as primordial or ideal 
causes, themselves participating in the first participation, 
which is ipsum esse (341). The exemplars are the 
substantifying reasons of existents simply, eternally and 
Singularly preexisting in the simple Word of God (360, 365) 
by which means the divine essence predefines and leads all 
things into being. 

Gallus! discussion of the reasons in Verbo has a 
twofold emphasis: the absolute unity of God and all things 
in God, and the causal multiplicity of God. In the 
discussion of the One and the Many in DN 13, Gallus focuses 
on the Word, itself containing the rationes of all things, 
as being the One that is beyond every one and beyond every 
many (542). Moreover all existents are one or are unified in 
the Word in the unity of their ideal natural species which 
the Word prepossesses and circumscribes (545). Since the 
Word is absolutely one and all the reasons are one in it, 
all predications of God are also unified, i.e., alterity in 

10, . . aeternas Verbi praeconceptiones, quae sunt una 


perfectissima bonitas in rebus varie distributa, cuius 
participatione omnia bona sunt. 
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no way exists in God even on the level of the reasons. All 
predications, while differing in the mind, nevertheless 
Signify the same simple divine essence (326). Thus 
multiplicity can only be thought of God causaliter, but 
never essentialiter (115). 

The rationes aeternae serve as a bridge between Gallus' 
understanding of exemplary causality and his noetic ideas. 
The eternal reasons preexisting in the Word of God are the 
principles of intelligibility of all existents. Both minds 
and pure intelligences are illuminated by the exemplary 
reasons of existents through the species of the eternal 
Word, i.e., the mind, being created in the image of the Word 
itself, receives cognitions of those reasons via natural 
images of things proper to the mind itself (149). However 
this kind of rational illumination based on the mind's being 
created in the image of the Word seems to apply to the first 
pair of a distinction Gallus makes at section 385 between 
the theoretical intellect and the affective faculty of the 
mind that is beyond intellect. The theoricus intellectus 
refers to the mind's virtue to understand, through which the 
mind views intelligibles. But beyond this the mind possesses 
a faculty of union extending through the natural exercise of 
the mind, through which the mind is conjoined to theoriae 
that exceed both its nature and its exercise. Gallus calls 
this faculty of union the highest apex of affection which 


properly perfects the love of God (385). Thus the mind 
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possesses not only intellective abilities, but also 
affective, or perhaps an affective intellection, or 
intellectual affection. 

It is by means of this distinction between the 
intellective and affective faculties of the mind that Gallus 
interprets the Dionysian teaching of union beyond intellect. 
The most divine cognition of God is that by which God is 
known through ignorance in accordance with the union that is 
beyond mind, as the mind recedes from intellection and is 
illuminated by the divine wisdom (406). Gallus describes a 
progression of the mind in via that begins with proper 
sensible signs that are the means to investigating divine 
things and by their collocation or coming together the mind 
is led to contemplation of the simple and united truth of 
the intelligible theories. After union with the 
intelligibles is reached through the exercise of the 
intellectual faculties of the mind, those same faculties are 
left behind and the individual is joined to the 
supersubstantial ray, which is unknowable, unthinkable, 
unspeakable (32£). Union with the divine light by its nature 
suspends all intellectual operation (39). 

Albert the Great 

Although there has been significant activity in Albert 

studies in recent years, little attention has been paid to 


Albert's commentary on Pseudo-Dionysius' On the Divine 
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Names.t! written in 1250,1* Albert's commentary reflects 
the character of a scholastic treatise, where exposition of 


the littera gives rise to various dubia that are treated 


with objections, solutions and answers to objections.?7 


Albert employs Pseudo-Dionysius to address questions 
confronting thirteenth century thinkers, rather than merely 
concerning himself with exposition of the text.14 The 


issues raised by Albert reflect his knowledge of and 


liphe most significant work is that of Francis Ruello, 
Les ‘noms divins' et leurs ‘raisons' selon Albert le Grand, 
commentateur du ‘De divinis nominibus! (Paris: J. Vrin, 
1963); "Le commentaire inedit de saint Albert le Grand sur 
les ‘Noms Divins'", Traditio, XII (1956) pp.231-314; and "La 
‘Divinorum Nominorum reseratio' selon Robert Grosseteste et 
Albert le Grand", AHDLMA (1959) pp.99-197; See also Francis 
J. Catania, "‘Knowable' and ‘Nameable! in Albert the Great's 
Commentary on the Divine Names," in F.J. Kovach and R.W. 
Shahan, eds., Albert the Great: Commemorative Essays 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1980) pp.97-128; and 
F.J.Kovach, "The Infinity of the Divine Essence and Power in 
the Works of St. Albert the Great," in A. Zimmerman, hrsg., 
Albert der Grosse: seine Zeit, sein Werk, seine Wirkung 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1981) pp.24-40, esp. pp.34ff; 
for recent general bibliographical information on Albert, 
see Leo J. Sweeney, "The Meaning of Esse in Albert the 
Great's Texts on Creation in Summa de Creaturis and Scriptis 
Super Sententias," in Kovach and Shahan, p.65, n.2; and 
James A Weisheipl, ed., Albertus Magnus and the Sciences 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1980) 
pp.585-616. 


12Ruello, "Noms Divin", p.12 


13Ruello gives an analytical list of the quaestiones 
that Albert treats in his commentary in Noms Divins, pp.190- 
201, and in "Commentaire inedit", pp.254-264. There are 361 
questions in all. 


14~he text employed for this analysis is found in 
Alberti Magni Opera Omnia, Tomus XXXVII, pars 1, Super 
Dionysium De Divinis Nominibus, Primum edidit Paulus Simon 
(Aschendorff: Monasterii Westfalorum, 1972) 
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dialogue with the multiple currents of thought in the 
thirteenth century. 

Albert brings to bear Aristotelian notions of causality 
on Pseudo-Dionysius' teaching regarding God as cause. Thus 
God is understood as cause in three of the four Aristotelian 
ways. As efficient cause, God is the principium of all 
things, that which gives to all things being. As exemplary 
cause, God brings forth out of Godself what is hidden in 
Godself to manifestation in things via the exemplars in the 
Word. God is thereby understood as the Being of existents, 
the Life of living things, etc. God is also the bonitas that 
is the final cause of all things, the goal toward which all 
things tend, the object of all desire and action.+ 
Moreover, God is called cause in a preeminent way since God 
alone is cause through God's essence: 

But that which is a cause through its 

essence is most truly a cause . . . and 

such a cause is God, since nothing 

accrues to his substance; and for this 

reason the most true cause is the first 

cause of every cause. 
The preeminent causality of God is the meaning of the 
reference to God by Pseudo-Dionysius as supersubstantial 
deity (PG 3:588C), i.e., God's supersubstantiality refers to 

151:33:50-67; Albert is careful (more so than Eriugena) 

to deny that God is in any way the material cause of 
existents. See ad loc. 

161:41:45-50: Id autem quod per suam essentiam causa 
est, verissime causa est . . . Talis autem causa est deus, 


cum nihil adveniat in substantiam eius; et ideo verissime 
causa est prima causa omnis causae. 
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the procession (fluxum) of all things from God as from a 
cause, the cause necessarily being above its effect.?7 In 
addition, the causality of God points to the nature of God's 
presence to all things. God is not present to a thing 
through some union or mixture with a thing, nor as a form in 
a thing. Rather, God's presence is as a cause to an effect, 
via similitude or likeness.1® 
It is through the idea of causality that Albert deals 


with the relationship of the being of God and the being of 


existing things. Albert's language regarding esse and its 


cognates is rather fluid and has not yet achieved the 
precision that it will with Thomas.?? God is called vere 


20 primum ens, verum esse,** and Albert avers 


existens, 
that it befits God " . . . esse vere ens . . . ".?3 As the 

prime being, truly existing, Albert maintains that it is the 
main task of the theologians to determine " . . . concerning 


being, as it is said of the cause of all being, just as from 


171:17:35-37 
181:30:63-64 


19aibert's varied usage of esse is noted by Sweeney and 
others, "Meaning of esse", p.67 and notes, and pp.87ff. 


201:37 
21l5:7:21-22 
225:9:46fF 


235:9:43-44 
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it all existents flow"?4, and that the "the first being is 
the cause pouring forth into all things entity and 
esse."25 But although Albert's language is sometimes 
imprecise, still his understanding of God as Being and God's 
relation to the being of things can be gleaned with 
reasonable accuracy from the texts. Verum esse is said to be 
in something which is primarily and perfectly; esse is non 


verum in that which is per posterius or per participationum. 


Thus ens is found in God as pre-having all perfections in 


Godself. In other things, ens is from God and under God and 


things are said truly to be in so far as they more or less 
participate God. Their "entitas" is an image of the primal 
entity.? Thus Albert accepts the Dionysian dictum that 
God in no way exists, interpreting it to mean that God does 
not participate esse according to some particular 
perfection. Rather, all perfections are found in God, so 
that God pre-possesses all things in Godself, i.e., God 
possesses the reasons or perfections of all things according 
to which God produces all things.?’ 

Perhaps the primary distinction between Albert's 


thought regarding divine and created esse and the thought of 


245:1:41-43: . . . de ente, secundum quod dicitur de 
causa omnis entis, prout ab ipso fluunt omnia existentia. 


255:7:21-22: primum ens est causa profundens omnibus 
entitatem et esse. 


265:9:46-67 


275:16:1-26 
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both Pseudo-Dionysius and Eriugena is in the relation of 
divine being to created being. Albert asserts that God is 


both praeesse, i.e, esse before all esse, and superesse, 


i.e., what is most worthily esse, both in what is possessed 


and in the mode of possessing it.?8 But what God is not is 
ipsum esse, which Albert calls esse creatum. The Being-in- 
itself of Pseudo-Dionysius is for Albert the esse commune of 
created existents. God is not ipsum esse because God is not 
"mixed" with things.*? As wholly transcendent, God is 
called being as the cause of the being of all existing 
things, but the being itself of existing things is created, 
the first participation of God, the donum essendi per se, 
the principium existentium of all other participations. °° 
The relation of the divine being to existents is most 
commonly described by Albert as that of a formal and 
efficient cause to its effects. Albert speaks of God as the 
idea omnis entis?! and the divine essence as the idea 
omnium rerum.?? The efflux of existents from God occurs as 


the divine substance proceeds into all beings as a formal 


effective cause, pouring out (profundens) into all substance 


285 :23:16-21 
295 :30:52-56 
305 :25:45-53 
315:16:9 


325 337:26-27 
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a similitude of its own substance.?? Albert opts for the 
multiple causality of Aristotle (it being more "catholic") 
than for the purely formal causality of the Platonists, 
since in Albert's view the Platonic position requires the 
eternity of matter. For Aristotle, as Albert construes him, 
the procession of all things from the First is via a triplex 
causality, efficient, formal (exemplary) and final. All 
forms are in the First in actu, but in prime matter in 
potentia. The First Mover educes the potential forms 
preexisting in matter. To this fundamental causal schema, 
Albert adds that the First produces things in their 
entirety, matter and form. Thus the potential forms 
preexisting in matter are created.34 

In another place Albert maintains that the ens primum 
is the effective and formal/exemplary cause of all entis, 


but the divine esse is not the substance of things because 


it is not an intrinsic form.35 Apparently the idea is both 
that the divine being or superesse gives being to things as 
efficient cause and that the being of things is an image of 
the divine being as exemplary cause, but the divine being is 
not the substance of things since the being of God is not 
the substantial form of existents. From the primum ens flows 


forth into all things one form, which is the similitude of 


335:4:8-11 
342:45:41ff 


355:10:50-67 
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God's essence, through which all esse from God participates 
esse. The form or siniiirudė of the divine being in things 
is ipsum esse creatum, the Being-through-itself of Pseudo- 


Dionysius. Thus esse can be considered in three ways: 1.) as 


in its principle (=God); 2.) as flowing from its principle 
(=lpsum esse); 3.) as particularized in things (=the being 
of this particular thing) .3° 
Although Albert describes creation in terms of the 
outpouring of the divine substance into things, he is quick 
to distance himself from any identification of the divine 
being and created being. He writes: 
- - . nothing of the divine essence 

flows out from itself, because it 

informs things, but the similitude of 

its essence, which indeed is not 

numerically one in all things, but is 

one simply in reason. 


God is distinct from things not through place or time but 


through the divine esse itself, although the divine esse is 


everywhere and in all things.3® Albert interprets the 
Dionysian dictum that God is the being of all things in a 


causal way. God is the esse of all things, "not indeed 


essentially or intrinsically, but causally and through the 


365:32:14-38 

375:32:56-59: nihil essentiae divinae fluit ab ipsa, 
quod informat res, sed similitudo essentiae eius, quae 
quidem non est numero in omnibus, sed est una tantum 
ratione. 


384 336:45-47 
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mode of an efficient and exemplary cause."3? The Dionysian 
idea of the self-multiplication of God, interpreted by 
Eriugena as the self-creation of God, Albert understands 
only in an exemplary way. God is not multiplied in things 
essentially, but as an exemplar, in that an exemplar is in 
some way said to be multiplied in the multiplication of 
exemplated things in which is the similitude of the 
exemplar.*° Thus "God is the being of things" becomes for 
Albert: God conserves all things in being through continual 
causal efficacy, so that " . . . an essential cause always 
flows into its effect; which influence, if it should cease, 
things would cease to be."4+ 

The divine being is both the efficient and the formal 
cause of all things. But the determinate character of a 
particular thing derives ultimately from the plurality of 
exemplars in the divine essence. Like Eriugena, Albert holds 
to the idea of a plurality of ideas within the divine mind, 
a plurality that in no way compromises the essential divine 


unity. God is simplex in esse, but has a pluralitas 


rationum.4? Albert refers to the exemplars within the 


395:17:34-37: non quidem essentiale vel intrinsecum. . 
- sed causale per modum causae efficientis exemplaris. 


402:85:13ff 

414:117:28-32: . . . causa essentialis semper influit 
in suum causatum; quae influentia si cessaret, res esse 
desisterent. 


425:6:49-63 
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divine essence as attributes of God. The plurality of 


exemplars is only a plurality of ratio, which is a plurality 


that arises from relation to diverse things, which exist in 
potency in the first cause.43 In God, the attributes are 
one secundum rem but many in ratione, while in things 
different attributes differ in re et ratione.* 


The distinction between the names for God is treated by 


Albert in terms of the ratio of causality. In God's effects 


ens precedes bonum, in that a thing is good in so far as it 


has being; being is the primary conception. In active 
causality, however, bonum precedes ens and is the first name 
of God considered as cause. Albert argues this way: We do 
not know what God is. We only know God as cause via God's 
effects. Thus as cause in actu the first conception of the 
mind regarding God is the Good.*> Moreover in terms of 
active causality the Good is more universal than Being 
because it extends to both being and non-being: "... 
vocat quae non sunt tamquam ea quae sunt," (Rom. 4:17), 
while Being extends only to existents.*® The extension of 


the Good to both existents and non-existents by Pseudo- 


435:37:28-35 

445:11:73-80 

453.2.11ff; 4.3.29-67; 13.29.16-23; The priority of the 
Good is problematic for Albert. He repeatedly returns to it 
and advances elaborate and detailed argumentation to 
establish it. 


465:2:3-12 
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Dionysius is understood by Albert to refer to the Good as 
efficient cause. Pseudo-Dionysius' reference to the Good as 
above existents means for Albert that the Good is exemplary 
cause of all things, i.e., the Good is not anything among 
existents but sends itself out into all things in its 
similitude.*7 

Although Albert cites Aristotle in rejecting the 


48 nevertheless 


Platonic forms as separated substances, 
Albert speaks, e.g., of a vita separata, which is in God and 
from which life is participated, the form of all living 
things. 4? Thus the divine powers of Pseudo-Dionysius, 
Being-through-itself, Life-through-itself, etc., which have 
become the attributes of God for Albert, are to be 
considered in two ways: 1.) as the divine being, life etc. 
(=prima causa); and 2.) as the nature of being, life, etc., 
considered in their nature and commonly received, i.e., the 
being of all existents, the life of all living things, 
etc.°° These attributes or powers are called per se in two 
ways also. Per se vita when referring to the divine life 


means "not from a cause." When referring to the natura 


vitae, the common life of all that lives, it means that that 


475:4:32-44 
48e.g., at 5:37:11-23; 11:26:39f; 11:27:2f 
495:24:37-38 


5011:24:11-20 
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life is not mediated by some form, but is the immediate 
participation of the divinity.>? 

Albert maintains the character of the exemplars as 
principia, calling them the substantifying reasons of things 
which give substance to all that is, while preexisting in 
God singularly or uniformly.°* Moreover, essence is 
primary in Albert's thought. He argues in 5.5.20-38 that 
form can be considered in two ways: 1.) its esse in matter; 
and 2.) its essentia ipsam. For Albert the latter is more 
perfect, and the attributes of God are the prime example, 
i.e., in God, life, wisdom, etc., are not in God as ina 
subject, but secundum veritatem suarum rationum, purely, 
perfectly. Similarly, things exist more truly in God in that 
their exemplars are the creative essences of things. Albert 
maintains the existential integrity of things, however, by 
adding that things exist more truly in themselves with 
respect to the proper nature of the thing. >? The 
difference adduced by Albert points to the distinction 
between essence and existence inherited by the Middle Ages 
from Boethius. 

In a Similar vein Albert treats the Dionysian texts in 
DN 13 regarding the One and the Many in terms of the unity 


of all things in the One in the exemplars and in terms of 


5111:26:15-38 
525:36:30-37 


535:18:4-11 
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the ordering of the Many toward the One as final cause. At 
13.17.7-25, Albert writes that all things are in God 
according to their rationes, and this unity of all things is 
the divine essence itself. Using Dionysian terms, Albert 
argues that this unity of all things in God is 
supersubstantial, i.e., all things exist in God in their 
rationes as opposed to in their proper natures as 
individuated existents. The Many, preexisting in the divine 
essential unity, proceeds from God as an image from its 
efficient and exemplary cause. The procession of the Many is 
conserved in being by the continual causal efficacy of God 
and returns to God as to its final cause. Thus the esse, the 
conservation, and the perfection of the Many is in the One. 
Further, the relation of the Many to the One is 
asymmetrical, i.e., that of opposed relatives. The Many 
depends on the One, but the converse is not true. Put in 
another way, the One and the Many constitute one another 
materially, but formally they are opposed as contraries.>4 

The relation of the Many to the One is also conceived 
in terms of the One as unifying final cause of the Many. All 
things are many simpliciter, but are one in that they are 
all ordered to an ultimate (vs. proximate) end. The analogy 
employed is that of the unity and multiplicity of an 


army.°> Thus the unity of the Many from the perspective of 


5413:13:1-45 


5513:15:5-23 
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its ordering to an end is a cosmic unity. The cosmic unity 
of all things is not due to the possession by all things of 
a Single form that is God, i.e., God is in no way mixed or 
in composition with beings. Albert is careful to argue that 
the unity of God is not multiplicable as created form is 
multiplicable in individuals. Thus the unity of God is 
different from the unity of creatures. Rather, all 
things are one by participation in the Good which comes from 
God or by being ordered to a single end which is the divine 
Good. 57 Although Albert maintains that reversion of the 
Many to the One is in part due to the natural desire of all 
effects for their causes arising from the similitude of the 
effect to the cause,” he nevertheless argues that the 
ordering of the universe is primarily due to divine 
intentionality directing all things back to itself (cf. the 
analogy of the archer and the arrow). The divine 
intentionality in the ordering of the Many to the One is 
such that the desire of all things for the Good is the 
desire of God for Godself in all things.°? The erotic 
desire of existents for their source is for Albert, as it is 


for Pseudo-Dionysius, the reflection on the level of 


$643:22:30-44 
574251:25~57 
584:110:48-59 


594:115:6-13 
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existents of the divine eros itself desiring itself in all 


things. 

The final area of Albert's adaptation of Pseudo- 
Dionysius! On the Divine Names to be examined is the divine 
knowability and nameability. Unlike both Pseudo-Dionysius 
and Eriugena, Albert maintains the utter knowability of God. 
Since God is primally and perfectly being, and since being 
is the terminus resolutionis of intellection, God is 
fundamentally and maximally knowable. However the divine 
knowability does not extend to created intellects. Since God 
is above all created essence, it follows that God exceeds 
all created intellect.” Thus God is maxime cognoscibilis, 
but not by us: ". . . and for this reason God is neither 
perfectly knowable nor nameable by us."®! We do not and 
cannot know quid est, only quia est, and that confuse. £? 

The inability to know the quid est concerning God is due to 
the eminence of God's perfections, as the light of the sun 
cannot be beheld by eyes accustomed to nocturnal vision. God 
is not unknowable by us because God is without quiddity or 


essence. On the contrary, God is a quiddity (though not via 


601:18:60-62 


611:51:50-55: . . . et ideo non est nobis perfecte 
cognoscibilis neque nominabilis. 
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composition) but remains unknowable to us due to the lack of 
proportion between God and created intellects®?. 

The inability to know what God is renders all human 
nominations of God deficient.°* The divine names can make 
manifest that (quia) God is good, wise, etc., but they do 
not tell us what God's goodness, wisdom, etc., are.® Thus 
Albert maintains with the Dionysian tradition of negative 
theology that negative cognition is to be preferred to 
affirmative, guid non est quam quid est. Divine substance is 
known (in a way) and named via remotionis from all 
effects. "Therefore we cannot name God properly except 
by removing from God those things of which God is the 
cause."®7? albert sometimes speaks of two, sometimes of 
three modes of nomination of God. At 1.37.7f, 1.39.50, and 
5.12.2f he speaks of two modes: per causam et per 
eminentiam. But commenting on DN 7.3 (PG 3:872A) at 7.28.28- 
39, Albert finds in the text of the divine names the three- 
fold way of speaking about God that would become standard 
for the schoolmen: ". . . in omnium ablatione et excessu et 


in omnium causa." The first way is through negating all 


637:25:32-66 
644 :52:23-43 
652:55:61-69 
665 :3:52ff 


671:53:62-63: Ergo non possumus ipsum nominare proprie 
nisi removendo ab ipso ea quorum est causa. 
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things from God. The second way is by positing in God 
excedenter everything that is in creatures. The final way is 
by positing God as the cause of all things which are in 
creatures. All three ways are related to God as cause, that 
is, derived initially from creatures, and are perhaps best 
viewed as "three perspectives on one complex procedure. "® 

Although negative cognition and predication is to be 
preferred when referring to divinity, still affirmative 
predication is possible due to the cause/effect relationship 
between God and creatures. Causes are known from their 
effects, and that univocally, i.e., by that univocity that 
is able to exist between effect and cause, quae est 
analogiae. © "For God is named by these names through 
those things which are among us from God, as from a univocal 
cause."7° Thus God can be named from God's effects as 
their cause through what Albert calls the "univocity cf 
analogy". Yet the analogical relationship is not that God 
and things participate something common to both. Rather, 
things participate God as image to exemplar. Things proceed 
from God via participation in esse and return to God in 
their desire for and likeness to the Good. This arrangement 


makes possible an analogical relationship between God and 


SScatania, op. cit., p.123 
697:1:27-30 


70ipid., 11. 32-33: Nominatur enim his nominibus per ea 
quae sunt in nobis ab eo sicut a causa univoca. 
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creatures that in turn makes possible the nomination 
(analogically) of God from things.’! The focus of divine 
causality and analogical predication is on God as exemplary 
cause pouring the similitude of the divine form into all 
effects.’7* As noted above, the exemplars become in 
Albert's thought the attributes of God, and participation of 
the exemplars by things is participation of the divine 
attributes.’3 Thus Albert defines the subject matter of 
Pseudo~Dionysius' treatise: 

Whence the proper subject of this book 

is the divine name, which produces 

knowledge of the cause according to 

attributes, in so far as effects go out 

from it by the participation of 

attributes; and in this all_ the names 

dealt with here are united. 
But although God is named analogically from effects, still 
affirmative predications cannot be made of God in terms of 
quid est, and the affirmations themselves must be qualified 
by remotion of God from creatures as a non-univocal 


cause,’> for although there is an analogical relationship 


between God and creatures and therefore some univocal 


741:57:45-68 

725:32:39-42 

734:3:27-49 

74ipid., ll. 45-49: Unde subiectum proprium istius 
libri est nomen divinum, quod facit notitiam causae secundum 
attributa, inquantum exeunt ab eo causata in participatione 
attributorum; et in hoc uniuntur omnia nomina de quibus hic 
agitur. 
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element between God and creatures, still "God is not a cause 
proportionate to any effect.176 

It is important to note that Albert, in spite of the 
continuous disclaimers regarding the quality of our 
knowledge of God and the applicability of names to God, 
argues that both our knowledge and our naming refer to the 
divine essence itself. For example, at 2.56.27ff Albert 
concedes to the text that knowledge of divine things is only 
via participations. These participations, however, are the 
principles of cognition, not its termini. Just as we come to 
know intelligibles through sensible things, so also we come 
to know unparticipated deity via the participations. If it 
is argued that the lack of proportionality between the 
divine cause and its effects renders knowledge of the cause 
impossible, Albert replies that only essential participation 
demands a proportion between participant and participated, 
but exemplary participation does not. Similitude of the 
effects to their exemplary cause is sufficient to render 
cognition of the cause that transcends the similitude 
itself. 

As with knowing, so it is with naming. At 1.43.43ff, 
Albert employs a common distinction occurring in predicated 
names between substance and quality. The substance in a name 


is that upon which the name is imposed. Quality refers to 


761:16:64-65: Deus autem non est causa proportionata 
alicui effectui. 
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the ratio or modus significandi. In terms of substance, 


names are propriissime et primo applied to God. However in 
terms of ratio or mode of signification, names apply to God 
only figuratively, for the following reason. A thing is 
Signified as it is known; a thing is known only via ratio. 
Rationes accessible to us are only in things among us, in 
inferiors. Thus names imposed by us on God signify primarily 
the inferior things to which they refer through a mode 
derived from the inferior things themselves. Thus while that 
to which a name refers and is properly applied is the divine 
essence, still the derivation of the name and the mode of 
Signification is from sensible things and applies only to 
God figuratively. 

Albert the Great marks a significant shift in Dionysian 
interpretation primarily by the application of Aristotelian 
causal notions to the Neoplatonic Good and the 
identification of God with Being. His commentary represents 
an appropriation of the thought of Pseudo-Dionysius in On 
the Divine Names very different from that of Eriugena, yet 
the Universal Doctor was obviously deeply influenced by the 
Areopagite.’’ First, like Eriugena, Albert employs the 


Neoplatonic conceptuality of procession/return as the 


The question remains as to what extent Albert is 
merely expounding the thought of Pseudo-Dionysius and to 
what extent he made Pseudo-Dionysius' perspectives his own. 
A comparison of the exposition in Albert's commentary on The 
Divine Names with his more systematic work in the later 
Summa would be instructive in this regard. 
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overarching framework of his theology. Secondly, Albert's 
understanding of God as esse or as ens primum is 
significantly qualified by the Dionysian emphasis on divine 
superessentiality. In spite of attempts to understand God in 
terms of being, the influence of Pseudo-Dionysius is seen in 
the necessity to define the divine being negatively over 
against created being rather than in ontic terms. A shift 
away from both Pseudo-Dionysius and Eriugena can be seen in 
Albert's interpretation of the primordial causes as divine 
attributes. For Albert, the possibility of the procession of 
the Many from the One is grounded in the character of 
divinity as a unified multiplicity (although the 


multiplicity is one of ratio only). Albert is an example of 


those Christian adaptors of the Neoplatonic tradition who 
place the source of multiplicity on the level of the divine 
and he does this by identifying the divine attributes with 
the rationes of things. Finally, Albert evidences Dionysian 
influence in the area of negative theology. Though for 
different reasons, Albert shares with both Pseudo-Dionysius 
and Eriugena a profound agnosticism regarding theological 
knowledge and expression. For Albert, what God is is 
unknowable by created intellects, and all human speech 
regarding the divine is deficient in its mode of 


Signification. 
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CHAPTER IV 


COSMIC STRUCTURE IN THOMAS AQUINAS’ 
COMMENTARY ON THE DIVINE NAMES: 


PROCESSION 


Introduction: Types of Causality 


Thomas wrote his commentary on the Divine Names of 
Pseudo~Dionysius probably around 1265-1267, during his 
sojourn at Santa Sabina in Rome, shortly before beginning 
work on the theological Summa and roughly at the same time 
as the De potentia, the De malo, and the De spiritualibus 
creaturis./ Albert had set the precedent for lecturing on 
Dionysius to students when Thomas himself was a student at 
Cologne. In fact, the primary extant text of Albert’s 
commentary on the Divine Names is a reportatio of his 
lectures written in Thomas’ own hand.” It is Albert who 
furnishes Thomas with a viable approach to understanding the 
work of Pseudo-Dionysius, primarily through the employment 
of Aristotelian notions of causation. 

1J.A. Weisheipl, Friar Thomas D'Aquino: His Life, 


Thought, and Work (New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1974), pp.174-75; p.382 


*See Peter Caramello’s introduction to the Marietti 
edition of Thomas’ commentary, S. Thomae Aquinatis In Librum 


Beati Dionysii De Divinis Nominibus Expositio, cura et 
studio Ceslai Pera (Taurin: Marietti, 1950), p.xx 
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Thomas inherited three distinct schemes for 
understanding the coming into being of all things and the 
nature of the cosmic order: the biblical idea of a special 
creation by a perscnal God, the Neoplatonic schema of 
procession and return, and the Aristotelian analysis of 
multiple causality. In the commentary on the Divine Names, 
Thomas employs all three sets of language to describe the 
origin and structure of the cosmos. The Dionysian (and 
ultimately Neoplatonic) concepts of procession and return 
are fundamental to Thomas’ account. 

Thomas describes the Neoplatonic schema of remaining, 
procession and return in terms of Aristotelian causal 
notions. The Good, which remains in itself while proceeding 
into all things, is not only the efficient or productive 
cause of all things but also the containing or preserving 
cause of all, as well as the exemplary and final cause of 
all. All things are from the Good as from a productive 
cause, in the Good as in a preserving cause, through the 
Good as in an exemplary cause, and toward the Good as toward 
a final cause.” This already conflated schema is further 
conjoined to biblical terminology: 

But this universal causality of the 
Beautiful and the Good he confirms 
through the authority of scripture, 
adding ‘since from the same’ as from an 
effective principle, ‘and through the 


same’ as through an exemplary principle, 
‘and in the same’ as in a containing 


74:29:212-25 
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principle, ‘and to the same’ as to an 
end, are all things, as the holy word of 
the Apostle says, Rom. 11.3 
Thus Thomas describes the exitus/reditus conceptuality of 
the Neoplatonists with the causal terminology of Aristotle, 
while harmonizing it all with biblical language. 

Throughout the commentary, Thomas repeatedly mentions 
various types of causality to correspond to the multiple 
levels of analysis of created being: efficient or 
productive, final, ordering, conserving, containing, formal, 
and exemplary. The different types of causality describe the 
differing ways that beings are beings. Beings receive their 
esse through efficient causality, are ordered to God and to 
each other through final causality, are preserved in their 
esse through the conserving and containing causality of God, 
and are determinate beings via exemplary or formal 
causality. The various types of causality coincide, however, 
when describing the cause of all things itself. As noted 
above, the Good, as the cause of all things, is final, 
efficient, exemplary, and conserving cause of all its 
effects. 

Within this variety of expression of the relation of 


cause and effects, a pattern emerges throughout the 


34:9:85-89: Hanc autem universalem causalitatem pulcri 
et boni confirmat per auctoritatem scripture, subdens 
‘quoniam ex ipso’ sicut ex principio effectivo, ‘et per 
ipsum’ sicut per principium exemplare, ‘et in ipso’ sicut in 
principio contentivo, ‘et ad ipsum’ sicut ad finem, sunt 
omnia, sicut dicit sanctus sermo Apostoli, Ro. 11. 
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commentary that reduces the various types of causality to 
three: efficient, conserving, and final.‘ This reduction of 
the causal types reflects a modification and enlargement of 
the Neoplatonic schema of remaining, procession and return. 
In Thomas’ exposition of the Dionysian text, though the 
first moment of remaining is preserved, and repeatedly 
insisted upon, the triadic structure shifts to procession, 
conservation, and return, reflecting the Dionysian refrain 
that God is "beginning, middle, and end" of all things. This 
shift also indicates that Thomas understands the treatise on 
the Divine Names to be primarily concerned with the 
structure of the cosmos itself, and only secondarily with 
the cause of the cosmos. The first moment of remaining tends 
to drop out, while procession and return are enlarged to 
include the middle moment of conservation. 

The Neoplatonically oriented triad of procession, 
conservation, and return roughly corresponds to the 
Aristotelian language of efficient, formal, and final 
causality. This threefold activity is the function of the 
Good as the most universal principle of all, and determines 
also the threefold structure of the cosmos.° As effect of 
the Good, the cosmos proceeds from the Good as efficient 
cause, is conserved and determined by the Good as exemplary 


cause, and is ordered toward the Good as final cause. The 


‘See esp. 1:3:97-105 


5421:69-115 
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modification of the threefold structure of Neoplatonism and 
its conflation with Aristotelian categories serves as the 
outline of the structure of the cosmos for Thomas. This same 
threefold structure of procession, conservation, and return 
is an ordering principle for Thomas’ commentary on the 
Divine Names. Thus this first section will consider Thomas’ 
understanding of the first moment of the triadic structure 
of the cosmos: procession. 

Procession 

Thomas seems to be quite at home with the Neoplatonic 
language of procession and emanation.® As O'Rourke remarks, 
"Emanatio, diffusio, and effusio, all characteristically 
Neoplatonist terms, are fully adopted and become a part of 
the linguistic fabric of Aquinas’ thought."’ The images 
Thomas uses are familiar: procession is primordial, fontal; 
it flows from a superfullness of goodness; procession is a 
great effusion of goodness that is presupposed in all other 
effusions.® 

But what does procession signify to Thomas? What does 
the language of procession suggest about the nature of 
created being and its relationship to its cause? A working 
definition of procession is offered at 1:2:78-91 and 99-105. 


Procession is the manifestation of a hidden principle in 


See e.g., 2:2:30-40 
TO'Rourke, op. cit., p.239 


89:1:61-77 
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things via a proportional participation by things of 
perfections preexisting in the principle. Three elements are 
involved in this definition: the manifestation of the 
principle, things that proportionally participate 
perfections, and the perfections themselves. In addition, 
each of these three elements can itself be called 
procession. The term procession can refer to the creative 
activity of the first principle, to creatures as effects of 
that activity, and to the perfections in which things 
participate in order to attain their determinate natures.’ 

The primary context for the discussion of the nature of 
procession, both as the procession of God into creatures and 
the procession of creatures and perfections from God, is 
Dionysius’ discussion of the divine "difference" in Book 
2:5 (PG3:644A). For Dionysius, the divine difference is the 
procession of the divine unity whereby the divine unity 
makes itself many or multiplies itself. This divine self- 
multiplication is both intrinsic in the procession of the 
Persons within the Trinity, and extrinsic in the processions 


of the intelligible perfections from the divine unity." 


°1:3:40-55 
“Greek: 61&Kp101¢; Latin: discretio 


“Phe notion of the divine self-multiplication is 
further reaffirmed at DN 5:8 (824A) and 9:5 (913B). In the 
former passage the "before being" is said to be multiplied 
according to every conception of being; in the latter, the 
divine otherness is described as multiplication and 
procession into things. Cf. Proclus, Elements, prop.36 
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In extrinsic procession, the procession of creatures 
from God and of God into creatures is a function of deity as 
a whole (i.e., not proper to any one person of the Trinity). 
The divine discretions commonly conceived are called both 
processions and manifestations of divinity, both of which 
befit deity in so far as it is the Good, since it pertains 
to the notion of the Good that effects proceed from it. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the procession of effects from 
deity, such procession is both a manifestation and a 
discretion or distinction of deity. Procession is discretion 
in that a multitude proceeding from the One is distinct from 
the One and is the way in which unity is distinct from 
something else, i.e., a unity without discretion is distinct 
from nothing. Thus for Thomas, the procession of creatures 
from God is a discretion or distinction of deity in the 
sense that God is distinct from what proceeds from God, 
whereas for Dionysius it is more a self-differentiation of 
divinity itself. As a manifestation, however, procession 
suggests that deity in some way proceeds into its effects, 
i.e., in so far as it communicates its similitude to things 
proportionally. This communication of the divine similitude 
in effects, while a true manifestation of deity, is still 
such that divinity in itself remains in itself and is not 


communicated to things.” 


22:2:40-48 
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But what of the notion of divine self-multiplication? 
As noted above, Eriugena had understood the divine self- 
multiplication as the self-creation of God on the level of 
being. Thomas deals with the issue by sharply distinguishing 
between the divine discretion that is the procession of 
creatures from God and the divine discretion that is the 
procession of one divine person from another in the 
Trinity.” Thomas argues that in the procession of the 
divine persons the divine essence itself is communicated to 
the persons proceeding, resulting in a plurality of persons 
possessing the same divine essence. In the procession of 
creatures from God, by contrast, the divine essence itself 
is not communicated to the proceeding creatures, but remains 
unparticipated and uncommunicated. Rather it is the divine 
similitude, through the perfections that God bestows to 
creatures, that is propagated and multiplied in creatures. 
Thus in some way divinity through its similitude, not 
through its essence, proceeds into creatures and is 
multiplied in them. This self-multiplication of God in 
creatures can therefore be called a divine discretion, as 
long as one refers to the divine similitude and not the 
divine essence.“ 

The procession of all things from God is then a 


manifestation and a discretion of deity on the part of the 


Bef. De Pot., 10.1c 


42:3:1-30; 11:2:4-27 
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creatures themselves in so far as creatures reflect the 
nature of deity as participants of its similitude and in so 
far as they are distinct from the divine unity. On the part 
of deity, procession is a divine discretion in so far as God 
is in some way multiplied in effects through the 
multiplication of God’s similitude in the plurality of 
effects; the single divine unity is broken up and plurified 
in the manifold variety of created existents. Since 
procession is the communication of the divine similitude to 
creatures, it is also a manifestation of deity in so far as 
God is made manifest in them through this communication. 

In the description of divine procession, discretion, 
and multiplication Thomas is emphatic in his insistence on 
the utter indivisibility and transcendence of God. 
Procession, multiplication and discretion in no way 
compromise the divine unity. The key distinction for Thomas 
is between the divine essence and the divine similitude. In 
terms of the divine essence, God is inegressible, 
unparticipated, unmultiplied and absolutely one. Through the 
communication of the divine similitude, however, God is said 
in some way to proceed, to be multiplied, to be discrete, to 
be participated. Nevertheless, the divine discretion must 
therefore be considered inegressible in so far as nothing 


goes out from the divine essence in procession, and unitive 
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in so far as God remains one in the discretion that is 
procession.» 

It is also important for Thomas, as it was for Albert, 
to maintain that the procession of deity into creatures does 
not entail any substantial or formal commixture of divinity 
with created things. When Dionysius asserts that God is the 
being of existents or the life of living things, this does 
not mean that God is the form of being or life coming into 
composition with things. It means instead that God is the 
acting principle and final cause of all substance and all 
life. The multitude of perfections proceeding from God into 
creatures does not imply any such diversity or multiplicity 
in the divine essence. In God, all perfections are one; 
diversity arises from the inability of any created thing to 
fully participate the kind of unity that God is. In the act 
of procession the perfections that are absolutely unified in 
the divine essence are diffracted in the multiplicity of 
creatures and appear in diverse ways through proportional 
participation. Again, the key distinction here is that the 
notions of division, multiplication, and diffusion apply to 
the similitude of the divine goodness, while the Good itself 
remains in itself undivided, unmultiplied, and inegressible. 

It should be apparent by now that the notion of 


similitude is a primary tool that Thomas employs to 


52:6:74-80; 2:2:32-40; 11:2:20-27 
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interpret the transcendence/immanence dialectic of 
Dionysius. The notion of similitude or likeness is endemic 
to the Neoplatonic understanding of the relationship between 
cause and effect. In the Elements of Theology, for example, 
Proclus asserts that causes multiply themselves through 
procession and the medium of procession is likeness. Every 
cause produces things like itself, and effects both remain 
in and proceed from their cause, which is tantamount to 
saying that effects participate their cause.” Effects are 
like their cause in that they possess what is in the cause. 
Effects differ from their cause since no effect possesses to 
the same degree what is in the cause. 

Thomas employs the notion of similitude to affirm the 
likeness of creatures to God, while at the same time 
underscoring the divine transcendence. Albert had already 
pointed the way by interpreting the self-multiplication of 
God in creatures in terms of exemplary causality. For 
Albert, the only way that God can truly be said to be 
multiplied in creatures is through the imitation by 
creatures of the divine exemplar, which is via similitude. 
Thomas argues that the likeness of creatures to God is 
neither generic nor specific, but as of an exemplar and 
analogous.! Thus the divine similitude mediates between the 


divine essence and creatures and corresponds in Thomas’ 


“Mp rops.28,29,30,35,36 


See esp. ST 1.4.3c.3m; 44.3.1m; De Pot. 3.4.9m; 7.7.6m 
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thought to the "participated" element in the Proclan triad 
of the unparticipated, participated, and participating. 

The Good 

The metaphysical and theoretical starting point for the 
procession of all things from God is the idea of the Good. 
Thomas accepts, though not without qualification, the 
Platonic First Principle of the Good. The key text for this 
acceptance is the Proemium, lines 22-47. Thomas asserts that 
one of the problems involved in understanding the somewhat 
obscure writings of Dionysius is that he often resorts to 
the language of the Platonists, "which is not customary in 
current usage." Specifically, the Platonists, in an attempt 
to reduce all composites or material things to simple and 
abstract principles, posited separate species of things, 
e.g., separated Human Being and separated Horse, etc., so 
that each individual human being is not human being per se, 
but rather is called human being by participation of 
separated Human Being. Individuals have in them things that 
do not pertain to their species as such: individual matter, 
for example. But in separated Human Being, there is nothing 
that does not pertain to Human Being as such. Thus this 
separated Human Being is Human Being per se, or Human Being 
itself, or principally Human Being, while all individual 
human beings receive their humanity from separated Human 


Being via participation. 
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But beyond natural species, the Platonists also applied 
the same principles to the highest commonalities, i.e., the 
Good, the One, and Being. For them there is one First 
Principle which is the essence itself of goodness and unity 


and esse, which Thomas identifies with God, and from which 


all other things derive their goodness and unity and being. 
This First Principle of the Platonists is called the Good 
itself or Good per se, or principally good, or beyond good, 
or the Goodness of all goods, in the way that Human Being is 
related to individual human beings. 

Regarding this reduction of things to abstract 
principles Thomas writes: 


To these things of the Platonists 
neither the ratio of faith nor of the 
truth agrees in so far as it concerns 
natural separated species, but regarding 
what they say concerning the first 
principle of things their opinion is 
most true and consonant with the 
Christian faith. Whence Dionysius calls 
God at times the Good or the One itself, 
at times Good per se or beyond good, or 
principally good or the Goodness of 
every good.” 


Thus Thomas’ critique of Platonic separated species is 
limited to species of natural things. But on the level of 


the "highest commonalities" he adopts the Platonic idea of 


Sproemium 41-45: Hec igitur Platonicorum ratio fidei 
non consonat nec veritati quantum ad hoc quod continet de 
speciebus naturalibus separatis, set quantum ad id quod 
dicebant de primo rerum principio verissima est eorum opinio 
et fidei christiane consona. Unde Dionysius Deum nominat 
quandoque quidem ipsum bonum vel unum, quandoque vero per se 
bonum aut superbonum aut principale bonum aut bonitatem 
omnis boni. 
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the Good as first principle. The divine essence is Goodness 
itself, and it extends goodness to all things.” 

In the commentary, Thomas also accepts the priority of 
the Good over all other processions and names, including 
Being. How is this consistent with his arguments for the 
priority of Being in ST I.3? Thomas is able to assimilate 
the priority of the Good through a number of means, most 
notably the convertibility of the transcendentals and the 
notion of causality. Thomas explicitly rejects the 
Neoplatonic positioning of the Good at the top of the 
hierarchy of productive principles, distinct and separated 
from the "lower" principles of Being, Life, and Intellect. 
Rather, the Good is prior only in notion, because of the 
nature of active causality. Thomas explains that the 
Neoplatonic placement of the Good over the other principles, 
especially Being, was due to their understanding of matter 
as below being, or non~being. Thus the causality of the Good 
extended beyond that of Being to include prime matter.” 
Thomas, though rejecting the idea that matter is non-being, 
is willing to accept this rationale with some modification, 
i.e., the causality of Being extends most properly to being 


in act, while matter is only being in potency. In this sense 


%4:1:33-45 


24:3:24-28 
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the causality of the Good extends further to include matter, 
while that of Being does not.” 

There is to Thomas’ mind, however, a better reason for 
the priority of the Good, which he learned from Albert. 
Since the Divine Names is concerned with the divine 
processions and the names derived from them, and since 
procession is causal in nature, the idea of the Good is 
prior to that of Being since the notion of causality applies 
foremost to the idea of the Good, and this for two reasons. 
First, the Good implies the notion of an end, and an end is 
the first in the order of causality. Secondly, the principle 
enunciated in VIII Metaphysics, that an agent produces 
things similar to itself, applies to the Good in so far as 
it is perfect and comprehensive of all other processions. 
Thus for Thomas the Good is rightly treated first by 
Dionysius in the Divine Names because of its nature as an 
end and its comprehensiveness of all other processions.” 
Furthermore, the two parts of this dual rationale are 
related to each other. The very finality of the Good points 
to its comprehensiveness of all other causes. The Good 
comprehends all other processions, including Being, since 
all things proceed from God’s goodness as final cause.” In 


fact, the entire cosmic structure of procession, 


Zef. 7:1:6-16 
33:1:10-28 


443121-7; 1:3:76-82; 2:6:21-26 
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conservation, and return is a function of the Good as the 
most universal principle.” 

Underlying Thomas’ argument for the universality of the 
Good vis-a-vis causality is the tacit acceptance of a 
Platonic principle: that diverse things require diverse 
principles.* Repeatedly Thomas criticizes the Platonists 
for their multiplication of principles ordered under the 
Good in a descending hierarchy. But although Thomas rejects 
the Platonists’ solution, he nevertheless accepts their 
problematic. Thomas’ solution, which is the solution of 
Pseudo-Dionysius and of most Christian thinkers in the 
Platonic tradition from the Patristic period onward, is to 
compress the multiple principles of the Platonists into a 
single principle: God.” The theoretical problem for 
Christian thinkers, and for Thomas in particular, then 
becomes how the metaphysical unity and simplicity of the 
divine can be maintained while admitting the presence in 
some way of diverse principles in God. At the outset, Thomas 
opts for the Platonic first principle of the Good, and then 
conceives of the Good as comprehensive of all other 
causalities. 

The twin ideas that causes act in so far as they are 


perfect and that higher causes include within themselves the 


54:21:69-115 
%2:5:62-65 


"See esp. 1:3:164-181; 5:1:38-49 
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causality of lower causes are Proclan in provenance. 
Whatever is complete (téAe1ov) proceeds to generate whatever 
it can; thus every cause produces because of a completeness 
or abundance of potency.” Things produced by secondary 
causes are effects of primary causes in a greater way, i.e., 
primaries contain within themselves the causality of the 
secondary causes and even the tertiaries as effects. Since 
causes are greater than their effects (no effect being equal 
to its cause) they produce a greater number of consequents 
than their effects. In so doing, causes produce effects and 
then cooperate to produce further effects, so that what is 
caused by Soul, for example, is also caused by Nous, and 
what is caused by Nous is caused by the Good.” 

It is essentially this latter principle that Thomas 
employs to eliminate the Neoplatonic hierarchy of ordered 
causes under the Good. Because, in Platonist terms, the 
higher includes the lower, the multiple causes are 
compressed in God, since Goodness and Esse, which is the 
divine essence, include within them life, intellect, and all 
other perfections of things.” Thomas is willing to concede, 
however, that the multiple ordered causality of the 
Platonists is true in an accidental sense, but not ina 


substantial sense; whatever is of the substance of a thing 


Elements, props.25,27 
Elements, props.56,57 


In de Causis, prop.3, Saffrey 20:5ff 
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must be from a single principle. Thus things are created by 
the first principle alone, but derive their determinate 
natures by participation of lower principles, which 
participation presupposes the granting of esse by the first 
cause.” Nevertheless, at no time does Thomas allow the 
notion of a subsistent order of formal causes. 

The former principle, that a cause generates its 
effects naturally, as an overflow of perfection, Thomas also 
both adopts and modifies. The example that Dionysius adduces 
for the self-diffusiveness of the Good is that of the sun. 
The sun by its essence sends out its rays to all things and 
each thing receives the rays of the sun proportionally, as 
each is able. Similarly the Good through its own essence 
sends out its rays of goodness to all things 
proportionally.” In Thomas’ understanding, however, the 
self-diffusiveness of the Good is opposed to all schemes of 
necessary emanation. How is this so? First, that the Good is 
self-diffusive must be understood in terms of final rather 
than efficient causality; the Good moves as an end is said 
to move. The dictum "bonum diffusivum sui" refers to the 
Good as the object of divine willing.” Second, to act by 


essence is, on the level of the divine, to act through 


Sep. subs., 11:61; In de causis, prop.3, Saffrey, 
22:20ff; 23:14££ 


324:1:45-57 


3ST I.5.4.2m; 19.4.3m 
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intellect and will.* Fully in line with the Neoplatonic 
concept of Nous, Thomas understands creation as the result 
of the divine intellectual activity. Proclus had argued that 
the cosmos has a single intellective cause that creates and 
orders the world through its intellective activity. Nous 
creates by its very existence, which is thought itself.» 
Though Thomas espouses the idea that creation is the result 
of divine intellection, he modifies it through the mediation 
of will. The cosmos is neither eternal nor necessary because 
God freely wills to create what God knows.* The point for 
Thomas is that the cosmos is not simply a metaphysical 
datum, but purposeful, the result of the divine 
intentionality. God creates because God desires to 
communicate God’s goodness to creatures, so that the divine 
goodness might be represented or manifested by them. And 
since no single creature adequately represents the divine 
goodness, the single and simple goodness of God is 
multiplied and divided in the variety of created being. Thus 
the cosmos as a whole in its origin and the diversity of 
creatures found in it is the result of the divine 


intentionality.” 


3ST 1.19.4.2m 


Elements, prop.174; In Parm., 799; cf. Thomas, In de 
causis, prop.8, Saffrey, 55:15-21 


3ST I1.14.8c; Sep. subs., 9:52; De pot., 3.4c 


SIST I.47.1c 
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The opposition between free creation and necessary 
emanation should probably not be overstressed, however.” 
Norman Kretzmann sees a fundamental ambivalence in Thomas’ 
thought regarding necessity and volition in creation.” That 
supposed ambivalence is overcome by Thomas through the 
identification of the divine essence with Intellect and 
Will. On the one hand, to say that the Good diffuses 
goodness to all things through its essence does not deny the 
role of both intellect and will in the diffusing process, as 
has been shown. But since for Thomas God is Goodness, and 
God is Intellect, and God is Will, then to create via 
essential goodness is to create via intellect and will.” To 
argue for a radical distinction between free creation and 
necessary emanation ignores the identification of the divine 
will with the divine essence. The procession of creatures 
from God, though metaphysically grounded in the self- 


diffusiveness of the Good, is nevertheless mediated through 


as is done, e.g., by Kevin Keane, "Why Creation? 
Bonaventure and Thomas Aquinas on God as creative Good", 
Downside Review, 93 (1975), pp.100-21 


391A General Problem of Creation: Why Would God Create 
Anything at All?" in Scott MacDonald, ed., Being and Goodness: 


The Concept of the Good in Metaphysics and Philosophical 
Theology (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991), pp.215ff 


1:3:76-82; The equation of the self-diffusiveness of 
the Good and divine freedom is recognized by Klaus Kremer, 
"Das ‘Warum’ der Schopfung: ‘quia bonus’ vel/et ‘quia 
voluit’? Ein Beitrag zum Verhaltnis von Neuplatonismus und 
Christentum. an Hand des Prinzips ‘bonum est diffusivum 
sui'", (Festschrift fur J. Hirschberger, Frankfurt, 1965), 
pp.241-64 
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the agency of divine volition. The Good therefore emanates 
creatures both essentially, in God’s eternal knowledge of 
all the ways that God’s perfections can be participated, and 
freely, in God’s will to create. Moreover, the 
intentionality and volition involved in the self-diffusion 
of the Good is, for Thomas, wholly gracious in character. 
Thus to say that God creates through God’s essence as self- 
communicating Goodness is tantamount to saying that God 
freely and graciously chooses to create.* 

Beauty and Love 

As the principle of all processions, the Good is 
primarily final in its notion. As end, the Good includes 
several other considerations which are treated in Book 4 of 
the Divine Names. Since the Good is what all things desire, 
whatever has an appetible aspect pertains to the Good. Thus 
Thomas sees a logic in Dionysius’ treatment of Beauty and 
Love after the Good: Beauty as the object of desire, Love as 
the act of desire.” In what follows, Thomas’ treatment of 
Beauty and Love will be examined in so far as it contributes 
to an understanding of divine and creaturely procession. 

Since desirability is included in the notion of Beauty, 
Beauty is subsumed under the consideration of the Good. For 
Dionysius, Beauty is the paradigmatic cause of the universe, 


determining all things, producing harmony, form, and 


41432:92-99 
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splendor.* Thomas understands the relationship of Beauty to 
the Good in terms of formality; the Good is primarily 
(though not exclusively) final in its notion, whereas Beauty 
is primarily formal.“ Thus, although Beauty and the Good 
are convertible, they are not identical in meaning. Rather, 
Beauty adds to the notion of the Good an order to a 
determining cognitive power.” It is clear that in the 
commentary Thomas treats Beauty as a transcendental and, as 
Eco suggests, thereby redresses the omission of Beauty in De 
Veritate 1.1.* 

What Beauty contributes to the structure of the cosmos 
is understood in terms of a twofold notion: clarity or 
brightness,” and consonance. To call God Beauty or the 
Beautiful (which are identical in God, although they 
correspond to the participated and the participating in 


creatures) Signifies that God gives clarity and consonance 


SDN 4.7 (701C; 704A); 1.4 (592A) 
#ST I.5.4c.1m 
#4:6:112-114; ST I-II.27.1.3m 


“Umberto Eco, The Aesthetics of Thomas Aquinas, trans. 
Hugh Bredin (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1988), 
pp.30f; Eco points out that Pseudo-Dionysius is the primary 
source of Medieval aesthetic, p.23; see also Ludger Muller, 
"Das Schone im Denken des Thomas von Aquin", Theologie und 
Philosophie, 53 (1982), pp.413~-24 


"Jordan translates claritas as "brightness, brilliance, 
radiance", and links the idea of beauty with 
intelligibility: "The evidence of the transcendentals and 
the place of beauty in Thomas Aquinas", International 
Philosophical Quarterly, 29 (1989), p.398 
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to all things. The idea of clarity suggests that things 
participate the divine similitude and thereby share in the 
divine light. In so far as a thing participates the divine 
Similitude, which is portrayed as a ray flowing forth from 
the divine light, it is said to be clear or bright. In this 
particular relation, i.e., to Beauty, the divine ray is 
described in terms of the irradiation of form. Thomas calls 
form a "certain irradiation from the first brightness", 
i.e., from Beauty.* Beauty as the source of form is then 
the principle of intelligibility of things, since things are 
known through form. Through form, Beauty is also the source 
of diversity in the cosmos. The infinite variety and 
multiplicity in the cosmos is achieved through the bestowal 
of determinacy through form. Thus Beauty, as it contributes 
to the Good the notion of an order to a determining 
cognitive power, is the source of diversity in the cosmos 
through the irradiation of form from the primal 
brightness.” 

Consonance on the other hand points to the idea of 
proportionality and order. A thing is beautiful in so far as 
it is constituted in due proportion and is properly ordered. 
The order signified by consonance is itself threefold on the 
cosmic level. First is the order of creation to God, which 


is achieved in the conversion of all things to Godself. 


84:7:8-11 
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Second is the order of all things to each other. Everything 
that proceeds from God is ordered not only toward God as to 
its principle and end but determinate beings are also 
ordered to each other in a determinate hierarchy, which is 
the meaning of cosmos. Finally all things are ordered in 
themselves as they are constituted in their proper natures 
as determinate beings. In the immediate context Thomas is 
referring to the mutual ordering of superiors and inferiors 
to each other. In the terms of the Platonists, superior 
things are in the inferiors by participation, while 
inferiors are in the superiors via excellence. Thus the 
cosmic order, granted by Beauty, is characterized by a kind 
of mutual interpenetration of all things through 
participation. This is the Neoplatonic "all in all" and is 
the picture of the cosmic order envisioned by both Pseudo- 
Dionysius and Thomas.” 

Thomas employs the notion of Beauty to elucidate a 
theme that is common throughout the commentary on the Divine 
Names: the unity and diversity of the cosmos. As Beauty 
irradiates the divine similitude outward into all things, 
the great variety and plenitude of determinate natures in 
the cosmos are created. Diversity in substances, 
dissimilarity in quality, inequality in quantity, all are 
derived from and pertain to Beauty. But just as Beauty is 


the source of diversity through the bestowal of form to all 


39426:24~-44 
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things, so also Beauty is the source of the unity of all 
things in their own natures, in the cosmic order, and in the 
order of all things to God. The creation of diversity 
produces the possibility of order and harmony; consonance 
prevents diversity from degenerating into chaos.*! 

Like the Good, Beauty is also efficient, exemplary, and 
final cause; efficient in that Beauty gives esse to all 
things due to its desire to propagate itself through the 
diffusion of its own similitude; final in that the Beautiful 
is the goal toward which all things are ordered and toward 
which all things strive; exemplary in that all things 
imitate the Beautiful through form.” Thus the Beautiful and 
the Good are convertible in that both are the cause of all 
things, and there is nothing that does not participate the 
Beautiful and the Good. The participation of the Beautiful 
extends, as does that of the Good, to prime matter itself, 
i.e., since the Good and the Beautiful are beyond being via 
excess, prime matter, which is beyond or below being due to 
deficiency, in some way imitates the Good and the 
Beautiful.” 

For Dionysius, the motive force that propels the 
Beautiful and the Good out of itself into the procession of 


creatures is the divine Eros. Dionysius describes Eros as a 


314:7:211-23 
32426:95-104 
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divine power through which God comes out of Godself into 
creatures. It is resident in the Good, flows out of the Good 
into beings, and returns into the Good.* As the motive 
power of the universe, the divine Eros is a unifying and 
binding power that moves all creatures to desire the Good 
while uniting them to each other in the cosmic order. 
Propelled by Eros, superiors provide for inferiors, equals 
commune with each other in their order, and inferiors revert 
toward their superiors.» 

In Thomas’ analysis of the text, the notion of Love 
follows from the notions of the Good and the Beautiful in 
that love is the common basis of all appetitive operations. 
This is most apparent in singulars in that nothing is 
desired except in so far as it is loved. Thus the notion of 
love must be derived from the common object of appetite, 
which is the Good. Something is loved because the appetite 
of the lover is moved toward it as toward its own good. This 
relationship of the appetite toward a thing as to its own 
good is called love; love is desire of the Good.* 

In love, however, a distinction is to be made between 
love that is of a beloved not possessed and love of a 


beloved that is possessed. The former is desire, the latter 


SDN 4.13 (712AB); 4.14 (712D-713A) 
SDN 4.13 (712B); 4.15 (713AB); 4.16 (713C) 
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is delectation or enjoyment, or love properly speaking.” 
Desire then is a certain affect of love, whereas delectation 
or enjoyment is a mode of love. 

Since love pertains to the appetite, love is ordered in 
the same way as appetite. On the lowest level there is 
natural appetite or natural inclination, which is without 
cognition. Above this lowest level is sensible appetite 
which, although it follows cognition, is still without free 
choice. But the highest form of appetite is that which is 
accompanied by both cognition and free choice. This appetite 
is self-moved, rather than moved from without. Thus for love 
to achieve its perfection it must be cognitive and free.” 

As the cognitive and free desire of the Good and its 
enjoyment, love describes the activity of God in creation. 
Since love is the basis of all appetite and action, and 
since the Good is the object of all appetitive operation, 
God is said to love in that, because of the love of God’s 
own goodness, God loves all things and produces them in 
being, fills them with their perfections, conserves them in 


esse, and converts or orders all things to Godself. The 


loving operation of God in creation/procession is a result 


of God’s love of God’s own goodness, since God wills to 


~ 


"NB: Sarracen translates €p@c¢ with amor, &y«nrÌ with 
dilectio. 
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diffuse and communicate God’s own goodness to others as far 
as that is possible (i.e., via similitude).» 

The creative love by which God loves God’s own goodness 
and thereby produces, conserves, and orders all things in 
being is ecstatic. Appealing to the distinction between love 
of a thing for itself and love of a thing for the good 
derived from it,® Thomas argues that love borne toward an 

5 object occurs in two corresponding ways. In the love of an 
object for the good derived from it love is borne toward 
that object through an act of will but ultimately returns 
into itself. That is, the end of the intention of love of an 
object for the good derived from it is the good of the 
lover, not of the beloved. This type of love is not 
ecstatic, since it does not place the lover outside of 
itself, but culminates in the good of the lover. However in 
the love of an object for its own sake, love is borne toward 
the object of love and remains in it, since the beloved is 
loved for its own sake, and not for the good of the lover. 
This type of love is called ecstasy, since it places the 
lover outside itself and the intention of love is culminated 
in the beloved.“ on the divine level, the loving operation 
of God in creation is ecstatic in so far as it is 


providential, i.e., directed to the good of the creature, 


54:10:74-92 
4:10:36-47 
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and in so far as God is borne or deposited into all things 
through the effects of God’s own goodness. God’s depositing 
of Godself in things is the self-communication of God to 
things through participation of God’s goodness. 

Thus the divine love is a single simple virtue, which 
is moved through itself to unify all that it loves, 
proceeding from the Good to the lowest of all existing 
things, converting all things to a single end. Conversely, 
from the lowest of existents love ascends through all things 
and returns to the first Good through a circular motion, 
reflecting itself by proceeding from the same primary virtue 
and revolving back to the beginning as its end.® 


Esse 


While both Beauty and love are subsumed under the 
consideration of the Good, Beauty as the object of all 
desire, love as appetitive motion toward the Good, the 


second name of God, Esse, follows the consideration of the 


Good as the most universal causal name after the Good. Just 
as the Good extends itself causally to all things, even to 
things that are below being in actuality, such as prime 
matter, so Esse extends itself to all being in act and is 
therefore the most universal conception of the mind, since 


being is the object of all intellection. 


aa 624.: 12:63-74 
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Just as to name God Good suggests that God is the cause 
of all goodness in all good things and that God 
intrinsically possesses all goodness, so to call God Esse is 
to say that God causes esse in all things that are and that 
God possesses all esse in Godself. Perhaps the first thing 
to say about the divine esse is that there is not much to 
say about it. Esse on the level of the divine can only be 


understood by us in comparison to created esse, since it is 


only the latter that our intellects can understand. An 


account of the divine esse must begin negatively; divine 


esse is esse that is not like created esse. For example, all 


created esse is finite, qualified by both the determinacy of 


form and the limited capacity of the recipient to 
participate form. Thus all things have esse in a received 
and participated way and do not possess esse in a way that 


exhausts the total virtue of esse. God on the other hand is 


esse itself subsisting, and possesses esse according to the 


entire virtue of esse. There is nothing pertaining to esse 
that God does not possess. Therefore it must be said that 
God does not exist in some mode, i.e., in a determinate and 
limited way. Rather God universally and infinitely receives 
in Godself esse in its entirety and prepossess it, since it 
preexists in God as in a cause and is derived to all other 


things from God.“ 
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The notion of the infinity of the divine esse is the 


means by which Thomas deals with Dionysius’ language about 
God both as non-being and superessential. For Dionysius, God 
is the cause of being to all yet is itself non-being (pj 
öv), nothing (avbto è ovdev),© being according to no 

being (kat pndév tv vrtov obdoa),” superessentially 
segregated from all things (@¢ T&vtwv brEpovoiwe 
e=nopnpévov),® or, as in Jones’ translation, beyond 

beingly be-ing (ðv tbrEepovoiws).” The point of this 
language for Thomas, which he learned from Albert, is that 
the divine esse, because of its infinite prepossession of 


all determinations of esse, cannot be said to exist in any 


way, i.e., in any determinate way. Thus God is properly 
called non existens and superessential, not because God is 
not Being, but because God is the plenitude of all being, 


infinite in perfection and potency. 


SDN 1.1 (588B); Sarracen: non existens. 


SpN 1.5 (593C); Sarracen: Ipsum autem nihil; cf. 
Proclus, In Parm., 68k 


SDN 1.1 (588B); Sarracen: secundum nihil existentium 
existens. 


SDN 1.5 (593C); Sarracen: ut ab omnibus substantialiter 
segregatus. 


SDN 2.11 (649B); Sarracen: existens 
supersubstantialiter; J.D. Jones, The Divine Names and 
Mystical Theology (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 
1980), p.127 
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Since God prepossess all esse in an indeterminate and 
unlimited way and since all determinate esse is derived from 
the indeterminate esse which is God, it is therefore proper 
to say that God is the esse of all things.” This assertion 


must be carefully qualified, however. God’s esse is the esse 


of existents, but not in a formal way, i.e., God’s esse is 
not the essential form or actualization of existing things. 
Rather God’s esse is the esse of existing things causally, 
through participation. Just as to say that God is the Good 


of all good things means that God is the cause of all 


goodness in things, so also to say that God is the esse of 
all existents means that God causes all existing things to 
be, though without entering into composition with them.” 
Again it is the infinity of the divine esse which 
distinguishes it from the created esse of existents. Since 
the divine esse is infinite, it is not determined to a 
particular mode through reception in another. Thus the 
divine esse is individuated through its inability to be 


received in another as a forn.” 


DN 5.4 (817D): abtdc EotL TO Eivar toic odor; 
Sarracen: Ipse est esse existentibus. 


145:2:69-80; ST I.3.8c 


ZST I.3.2.3m; In de causis, prop.9, Saffrey, ~.65-66; 
cf. ST I.7.1c, where Thomas argues for the divine infinity 
from the formality of the divine esse. Esse is the most 
formal of all things. Form that is uncontracted by matter is 
infinite, capable of being determined in an infinite number 
of instances. God as esse itself, uncontractable by matter, 
is therefore infinite. 
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God is the cause not only of existents but of the esse 
of existents.” Thomas hereby introduces the participated 
element in the participation of esse by creatures, namely 
esse commune. Esse commune in Thomas’ conceptual framework 
mediates between God as Esse and the esse of creatures; it 
is the divine similitude. Thomas’ concept of esse commune is 
not a simple one, nor is it readily discernible from the 
textual evidence. Several things can be asserted with 
reasonable confidence, however. First, esse commune is first 
in the order of created being.” To show the necessary 
priority of being Thomas argues from the Dionysian 
principle” that all things participate esse prior to 
participating all other participations and that all other 
participations themselves first participate esse commune. 
Thus life itself, wisdom itself, etc., first participate 


esse itself, since all these are themselves beings. 


Secondly, esse commune is related to all other 
participations as their act. It is the first creation of God 


whereby all other creations are made.” He states: 


PDN 5.4 (817D): Kat oÙ TÈ Svta pévov, aAAa Kai adto 
TO ELVA’ TOV SvtTwV Ex TOU TpOaIwWviws Svtoc; Sarracen: et 
non existentia solum, sed ipsum esse existentium est ex 
existente ante saecula. 

%6:21:31-36 


SDN 5.5 (820AB); cf. Proclus, Elements, prop.138; In 
Parm., 709 


7%5:3:30-46 
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Thus therefore God, more eminently 
having esse from Godself, through a 
certain similitude among other effects 
first makes to be what is, i.e., esse 
itself according to itself, and through 
esse itself he makes to subsist all 
things which are in any mode: for 
through this everything is caused by 
God, that its esse is from God. And not 
only other caused existents participate 
esse, but also the principles themselves 
of existents participate esse in so far 
as they are and are principles. And 
first it befits them to be according to 
themselves and afterwards that they are 
principles of others.” 


Created esse, or esse itself, or esse commune is then first 


in the created order and the means by which God creates all 
other existents. It is the first participation of God that 
is participated by all existents as well as by all other 
participations. 

The foregoing assertions raise a number of difficult 
questions regarding the nature of esse commune. What is the 
ontological status of esse commune? Is it subsistent, or 
only an abstraction? Is it the "Being" of the Neoplatonists? 
How is it related to the divine esse? Is it being as 
contractible and determinable, in opposition to divine esse 
as infinite and undeterminable? How is it related to the 

%5:3:55-59: Sic igitur Deus, eminenter esse habens ex 
se ipso, per quandam similitudinem inter alios effectus 
primo fecit esse quod est, id est ipsum secundum se esse, et 
per ipsum esse fecit subsistere omnia quocumque modo sint: 
per hoc enim unumquodque est causatum a Deo, quod suum esse 
est ex Deo. Et non solum alia existentia causata participant 
esse, set etiam ipsa principia existentium participant esse 
in quantum sunt et principia sunt. Et primum competit eis 


esse secundum se et postea quod sint principia aliorum; cf. 
De Anima, 6.2m. 
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esse of existents? Is it the form of existents? Is it purely 


an abstraction that points to the fact of the existence of 
things? 

A key distinction in Thomas’ exposition of esse commune 
as well as the other participated perfections of God that 
are understood per se, e.g., Life per se, Wisdom per se, 
etc., is that between abstractions and participations. At 
5:3:12-23, Thomas raises the question regarding how 
expressions like esse per se and life per se are to be 
understood. He first presents the Platonic position that 
before all composed participants there are separated 
existences per se, which are participated by the composites, 
like separated Human Being participated by individual human 
beings. Similarly the Platonists posited separated Life by 
the participation of which all living things live, which 
they called Life per se. In addition the Platonists posited 
these separated substances as distinct from each other and 
from the first principle which they called the Good. Thomas 
then recognizes that Dionysius, though using the language of 
the Platonists, dissents from their position in significant 
ways. Like the Platonists, Dionysius posits separated Life 
existing through itself as well as Wisdom and Esse per se, 
but he compresses them into a single principle, which is 
God. The phrase per se can then be understood in two ways: 
first if per se signifies a real distinction or separation, 


life per se is then Godself. If however per se implies a 
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distinction of reason alone, then life per se, for example, 
is the life itself which inheres in living things, which is 
not distinguished according to the thing but simply 
according to reason from living things. That is life per se 
as a distinction of reason is simply an abstraction, not a 
participation. 

One might conclude from the foregoing that Thomas 
understands esse commune as merely an abstraction. But in 
other places (e.g. 5:4:4-12) Thomas clearly states that esse 
commune is a participation of the divine esse, and is itself 
participated by all other things. It seems then that for 
Thomas there are three uses of the term esse per se. First 
is Godself, who is Esse itself subsisting through itself 


indeterminately, the source of all esse to all existing 


things. Second esse per se is an abstraction, an ens 
rationis, the esse of existing things that is 
distinguishable only in thought from an individual existing 
thing. But finally, and most difficult, esse per se refers 
to esse commune, the first of all created beings, the first 
participation of God, from which God is principally named as 
Qui_est, and which is participated by all existing things as 
well as by all other participations. What is not clear is 
the ontological status of esse commune, and for that matter 


all participations or principles of existing things. Esse 
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commune is clearly not God (pace Kremer).™” Aertsen seems to 
agree with Kremer that beings participate the divine being. 
Regarding Thomas’ comments on De divinis nominibus 5, lect. 
2, he writes: 

One can see how here [i.e., in 

Dionysius] the (created!) esse commune 

occupies a place between God and 

existing things. In Thomas, however, 

this mediation is dropped. Is the 

consequence not a direct participation 

of the created in the divine being?” 
This conclusion cannot be maintained from the textual 
evidence. Throughout the commentary Thomas insists that God 


remains unparticipated, that the being of creatures is 


participation in the similitude of the divine esse, and that 


the participated similitude of the divine esse is esse 


commune. Thomas argues that common esse is derived from the 


first being, which is God, depends on God, is contained 
under the divine virtue as not extending as far as the 
divine virtue, and is a certain participation and similitude 
of God that all other existents participate (while God does 


not participate esse but prepossess all esse in Godself).™ 


God is not esse commune, but the cause of esse commune.” 


See supra, p.20; De Vries also argues that esse 
commune includes, though not exclusively, esse divinum: "Das 
‘esse commune’ bei Thomas von Aquin", Scholastik, 39 (1964), 
163-77 


Jan Aertsen, Nature and Creature: Thomas Aquinas’ Way 
of Thought (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1988), pp.123ff 


§95:35:54-71 


§1535:45ff 
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But neither is esse commune simply an abstraction existing 
only in the mind, since Thomas distinguishes between 
abstractions and participations, calling esse commune the 
first participation and similitude of God. 
The matter is further complicated when one turns to the 


determinate esse of singulars and the relationship of esse 


and essentia in things. What does it mean for a thing to be? 
On the level of the divine, God is "to be" itself. On the 
level of created being, however, things possess or 
participate esse. Thus a fundamental difference between the 


esse that is God and the esse of creatures is that God is 


"to be", while creatures have being. The former is simple, 
indistinct from itself, while the latter introduces the 
element of composition between essence and existence,® both 
of which derive from the divine esse. In Fabro’s words, God 
is involved in a double creation, causing both the esse and 
essentia of things. The creature receives both its "to be" 
and its "what" from God.® 

But in addition to the distinction between esse and 
essentia in things, Thomas avers that while all things 
possess esse, some, e.g. the sempiternal angelic hierarchy, 
possess it more perfectly than others.™ What does it mean 


to possess esse more perfectly? If a thing exists, can it be 


“cf. Aertsen, op. cit., p.84 
Sibid., quoting Fabro, p.185 


§5:25:48-54; 5:1:55-69 
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said to exist more perfectly than some other existing thing? 


Does it mean that something that possesses esse to a greater 


degree is more actual, less potential? In another vein, are 
essences determinations of esse, so that to be this thing 


means to have esse in a certain way? Are essences kinds of 


esse? Is an existent’s participation of esse determined by 


essence, so that esse is not given to all existents in the 


same way? 


David Burrell has 
Divine Being 


forcefully argued that esse : 
Esse = Essentia 


tells us nothing about a 

thing, that "we cannot know 
the way in which a thing has Created Being 
its existence . . .", i.e., 


to exist is not a predicate ‘ 
Inanimates 


P 
r 

o 
e 
e 
s 
S 
i 

o 
n 


: Essentia 
Prime Matter 


and is therefore 


unintelligible.% If this is 


true it would seem that any Figure 1: Esse and Essentia in 
Divine and Created Being 

talk about more or less esse 

would be meaningless. Thomas clearly states that the 

determinate natures of existents are the ways in which they 


possess esse. For example, life, according to Thomas, is the 


esse of living things; it is the way they "are". To cause a 


living thing qua living is to grant esse to it. To live is 


David Burrell, Aquinas: God and Action (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1979), p.35ff; cf. Gilson, 


Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto: PIMS, 1952), p.171 
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the to be of living things.® Similarly wisdom is the esse 
of intellective things; an intellective thing is a 


determination of esse in an intellective way.” In 


contradistinction to Burrell’s statement that we cannot know 
the way in which a thing has its existence, the evidence 
suggests that for Thomas the essence of a thing, its 
whatness, is in fact the way in which a thing has its 
existence. To use Burrell’s illustration, to be a dog and 


this dog is its way of having esse. As Figure 1 suggests, 


esse and essentia are intimately related on the level of 
created being. As one moves downward and away from the 


source of esse, the relationship between esse and essentia 


becomes tenuous as a thing participates esse to a lesser 
degree. As one moves up the scale, beings possess esse to a 
greater degree, and that degree of possession of esse is 
determined by the detent nate natures of things themselves. 
Angelic intelligences, by virtue of their natures as pure 
intellectual substances, participate esse to the highest 
extent possible for created existents, while prime matter 
occupies the other extreme of the scale, as mere potency to 
being in act, on the outermost limits of being. 

Burrell bases much of his argument regarding the 
unintelligibility of created esse on the unintelligibility 


of the divine esse; he rightly points out that, for Thomas, 


86:21:17-30 


877:2:3-22 
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we simply cannot know the divine esse.® But it is clear 
from the commentary that the unknowability of the divine 


esse is due, not to its being unintelligible, but to its 


superintelligibility. The divine esse is so knowable that 
human knowers are disproportionate to it. To say that esse 
is unintelligible is to say that God is unintelligible, 


which Thomas denies. Furthermore, to equate esse and 


essentia in God is not to deny essence or intelligibility of 
God. Rather, God is supremely essence since pure esse is the 
source of all particular essences, and is therefore essence 
itself.” On the divine level esse is essence; as esse is 
diffused through the lens of creation into created things; 
it is broken up into an infinite variety of expressions, and 
those expressions of esse are things themselves. Just as the 
infinite esse of God becomes determinate in things, so too 
esse becomes intelligible through that same determination. 
What can the foregoing discussion tell us about the 


nature of created esse, and the elusive esse commune in 


particular? First of all, although created esse is infinite 


SBurrell, op. cit., p.54 


VSee Robert Burns, "The divine simplicity in St. 
Thomas", Religious Studies, 25:271-93, Sept. 1989, p.277£; 
cf. Armand Maurer, Being and Knowing: Studies in Thomas 


Aquinas and Later Medieval Philosophers (Toronto: PIMS, 
1990), p.17: "[Esse] is also the root of all 


intelligibility, for anything is knowable in the measure in 
which it has esse. Indeed, how could it be otherwise ina 
philosophy like St. Thomas’, in which God, who is at the 
peak of actuality and intelligibility, is ‘Ipsum esse 
subsistens’?" 
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vis-a-vis creatures, i.e., it is extended to all existents 
and can be determined in an infinite number of ways, still 
it is finite vis-a-vis uncreated esse as being determinate, 


unlike the infinite divine esse.” Secondly, esse is a 


perfection. Here again the textual evidence militates 


against Burrell.” For Thomas, esse is the first perfection 


that is participated by all other perfections. Esse is like 
other perfections, i.e., it is a participation of God and 


participated by existents. What distinguishes esse from all 


other perfections, and is perhaps the source of Burrell’s 
confusion, is that all other perfections participate esse. 
All perfections are, qua perfections, beings; thus all 
perfections participate the first participation of God which 
is esse.” Finally, esse is a participation. As noted above, 
Thomas distinguishes, perhaps not too clearly, between a 
participation and an abstraction. An abstraction is an ens 
rationis, not distinct in re from the things from which it 
is abstracted. However, being, life, wisdom, etc., are not 
merely abstractions, but participations of the divine. To 
call them participations means, first, that they somehow 


share in and reflect the divine esse/essentia, and second 


94323:34-47 


Burrell, Knowing the Unknowable God: Ibn-Sina, 
Maimonides, Aquinas (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 


Press, 1986), p.30; pp.44f: "In fact, Aquinas never employs 
esse as a specific perfection, and always considers essence 
the principle of intelligibility." 


925: 3:4-12 
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that they are participated by all things that are named from 
them: existents, living things, intellects, etc. What is 
important for Thomas, however, is that the participated 
principles of things do not subsist. At 11:2:37-40, Thomas 


makes a crucial distinction between esse and subsistere. God 


makes esse per se, life per se, etc. to be, but not to 
subsist. How is one to understand being that is more than 
ens rationis yet nevertheless not subsistent? The created 
principles of things, as participations of God, are the 
supreme created actualities, while they have no subsistence 
apart from the things wherein they are found. For Thomas, 
one can speak of esse commune as first in the created order, 
common to all created things and the means by which they 
are, without supposing that it possesses an independent 


subsistence apart from the reality of things themselves. 


Procession denotes the first moment in the creative 
activity of the divine and the first aspect of the structure 
of the cosmos. It points to the origin of the cosmic order 
from the Good as a result of a free and intentional inward 
erotic pressure that turns itself outward into the world of 
existents. Procession indicates the nature of the cosmos as 
a manifestation of transcendent divinity, granted esse by 
participation of the similitude of divinity which is esse 
itself, and constituted in form and harmony through Beauty. 


The nature of the world as a harmony of determinate 
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existents points to the second aspect of cosmic structure: 


conservation. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONSERVATION 


Introduction 

The second moment in the triadic structure of divine 
causality and cosmic order is conservation. Throughout the 
Divine Names, Dionysius refers to God as the beginning, 
middie, and end of creatures, their productive, conserving 
or containing, and final cause. In Thomas’ appropriation of 
the middle term of the triad, conservation denotes the 
divine causality as it relates to the preservation of all 
things in being, not only in existence itself, but also in 
their determinate natures. Thus conservation pertains to the 
status of creatures as participants in the divine 
perfections. Further, conservation is concerned with the 
mutual ordering of existents to each other and the result of 
that ordering, which is peace. This section will examine the 
preserving character of divine causality as participation, 
the nature of the divine perfections as participated, and 
the relationship of creatures to the divine perfections as 
participants. In addition, the cosmos as a whole in its 
multiple determinacy and fundamental unity will be 


considered under the rubrics of justice and peace. 


140 
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Participation and Similitude 

The notion of participation in Thomas’ commentary 
includes two key elements: partiality and likeness. Thomas 
defines participation as to partially receive divine 
perfections.! That which is found in God in its fullness is 
found in creatures only in part; no creature fully possesses 
any divine perfection. But further, what is found in 
creatures of the divine perfections is only a similitude of 
the divine perfections, a likeness.” Thus, the mode of 
divine causality is, from one perspective, the partial 
reception by creatures of the divine similitude. 
Participation, like similitude, points in two directions: 
for any creature to be what it is, and to be at all, it must 
somehow have a part in the divine perfection and actuality; 
yet its participation in the divine perfection is just that, 
a partial having, and only of the divine likeness, not the 
divine essence. 

Thomas states the principle at 2:4:75-82 that every 
cause produces its effect through some mode of similitude. 
Several implications follow. First, no effect can attain a 
perfect similitude to its cause, therefore no effect can be 
fully compared to its cause. That which is in an effect 
through its cause is based on the proportion of the effect 


to its cause. Second, the relation of an effect to its cause 


111:4:50-63 


?22:3:31-37 
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in terms of what each possesses is that between having 
something substantially and having something 
participatively. Causes have in themselves whatever they 
possess in a substantial way; effects have those things via 
participation. For example, to live belongs to life 
essentially, but to living things participatively.> 

Thomas thus subscribes to the Platonic principle that 
all things said through participation must be reduced to 
something essential;* Intelligence is prior to intelligent 
things, Life to living things, Being to existents.’ 
Furthermore, for Thomas the necessity of the universal 
creation of beings is argued from participation: no 
participated being explains itself; everything must be 
created that is not its own being.® From the basic principle 
that every cause produces its effect through some mode of 
similitude, the relationship of all created effects to the 
divine causality can be stated: all created things 
participate the divine similitude proportionally, or God 
brings all things into being by communicating God’s 
similitude to them in accordance with the proportion of 


each. 


3224:82-94; 4:1:33-45 


“In de causis, prop.16, Saffrey, p.94; cf. Sep. subs., 
13:71 


°C£. Proclus, Elements, prop.101 


‘sp I.44.1¢ 
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As noted above, Thomas is emphatic that the 
communication of Godself to creatures is via similitude; God 
remains utterly unparticipated.’ Regarding the Dionysian 
(and ultimately biblical) dictum that God is all in all, 
Thomas interprets this statement by showing that God is in 
no way in God’s effects in a creaturely way. That is, to say 
that "God is all in all" does not mean that God is changed 
into something else, so that God becomes God’s effects. Nor 
is it the case that something from God goes out from God 
into effects. Nor again is it the case that God employs 
different operations to produce diverse effects, as is the 
case with creaturely causes.® 

Rather, the proper sense of the saying that God is all 
in all is that God is present to all things through 
participation of the divine similitude, or through the 
divine perfections which things receive through the divine 
providence, which are themselves participations of divinity, 
since no perfection is in things which is not some 
similitude of God. Thus God can be called all in all, or the 
Wisdom of the wise, Justice in the just, Life in the living, 
etc., through the creaturely participation of the divine 


similitude.’ God remains unparticipated and is a "certain 


72:3:48-53 
§9:2:94-103 


°9:2:80-94 
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inparticipable cause of all participants and 
participations". 

The concept of participative causality includes within 
it the idea of proportionality. Proportionality describes 
the relationship of effects to their cause by denoting the 
degree to which effects participate their cause." All 
effects participate the divine similitude, but not fully, 
nor equally. Thus there are in created things degrees of 
participation. The degree to which any created thing 
participates divinity is its proportion. The proportion of 
an effect determines both the degree of its participation of 
God as well as its similarity to or nearness to God.” Just 
as Thomas speaks of varying degrees of possession of esse by 
things, so too he talks about more and less participation of 


the divine perfections, and even of esse itself." Nothing 


participates esse in its total virtue. Rather infinite esse 
is proportionally limited, made finite, in terms of the 
things participating it.” 

The various proportionality of creatures to God is the 


source of diversity in the cosmos. While the creative 


1012:1:128: [Deus] est causa quedam imparticipabilis 
omnium participantium et participationun. 


UST I.12.1.4m 
P5:1:69-74; 9:1:61-77; cf. DN 5.3 (817B) 
B5:1:55-69 


45:32:58-69 
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activity of God is a single activity, it produces diversity 
through the diverse ways in which things receive that 
activity, so that participated esse is limited by the 
capacity of the participator.” In terms of the analogy of 
the seal and its impression in wax,” it is the different 
substrates that receive the impression of the seal that 
determine the quality of the impression. The seal itself 
remains the same and exerts the same influence in each of 
its impressions. But the quality of the material composing 
that which receives the impression of the seal determines 
how well that seal is able to reproduce itself.” Stated 
another way, the divine similitude, which is participated by 
creatures, is in them only proportionally; that which the 
similitude communicates of the divine perfections is in God 
essentially. Thus God, while remaining unparticipated in 
Godself, hands down God’s similitude to creatures according 
to the proportional ability of each one to participate it. 

Thus in Thomas’ thought similitude is the point of 
mediation of the participation of the divine, the 
participated element in the Proclan triad. Proclus had 


argued that all that is unparticipated produces the 


SIn de causis, prop.20, Saffrey, p.110; ST I.47.1c; 
I.75.5.4m; cf. Proclus, Elements, prop.142; In Parm., 842ff 


“Por Proclan models of participation, which include the 
reflection of an image in a mirror, the impression of a seal 
in wax, and artifactual images, see In Parm., 839-841 


233:53-62 
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participated. All participants are linked upward to the 
unparticipated via the participated. Thus the participated 
is the middle term between the unparticipated monad and all 
participants in the té&&1¢; it is what is common to all the 
participants while the monad, as source and unity of the 
order, remains in its unparticipated unity. Dionysius 
maintains the same structure, but his language is 
characterized by a continual dialectic of affirmation and 
negation, so that God is said to be participated by all 
creatures, while at the same time remaining wholly 
unparticipated by any.” Thomas, on the other hand, 
underscores the divine transcendence by a repeated 
insistence that all that creatures participate is the divine 
Similitude. This participation can be said to be of divinity 
in the sense that all perfections preexist in God; there is 
nothing in creatures that is not found first and more 
eminently in God. But similitude suggests at the same time 
that the divine essence is in no way participated by 
creatures. 

Thus similitude is the conceptual mechanism that Thomas 
employs to understand the relationship between the divine 
perfections as they are essentially in God and as they are 
proportionally and participatively in creatures. The 


existence of the divine similitude in all things makes it 


®Elements, prop.23 


VSee e.g., DN 2.5 (644B); DN 5.3 (817B) 
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possible to say that all things are similar to God, not in 
terms of equality, but in terms of the assimilation to or 
imitation of God as of an image by all things. This 
Similarity between creatures and God is non-reciprocal, 
i.e., God is not said to be similar to creatures; rather 
creatures can only be said to be similar to God, just as a 
human being is not said to be similar to a statue, but vice 
versa.” As will be seen below, this similarity of creatures 
to God via participation of the divine similitude is the 
means by which knowledge of God is both possible and 
limited. 

Exemplars and Preexistence 
The notion of participatory causality leads directly to 
the related notion of exemplarity. It is through exemplarity 
that Thomas assimilates and modifies the Platonic forms. 
For Thomas participants are determined to a specific esse 
through form.” In fact, for Thomas everything has esse 
through form. The divine esse grants esse to all things 


through the bestowal of form, which is itself a similitude 


9:3:15-37; ST I.4.3.4m 


19:2:57-71 
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of the divine esse,” a participation of the divine 


brightness.” 

The relationship between form and esse is the basis of 
Thomas’ argument for the necessity of the continuous 
creative activity of God. Gilson’s analysis of Thomas’ 
understanding of created existents makes much of substances 
existing per se upon being created.** On the contrary, 
Thomas, like Albert, maintains that God preserves all things 
by continuously granting them esse; without God’s direct 
action on things they would cease to exist.” Things are 
produced and conserved in being by the granting of form, 
just as the sun (essentially light) fills the air (receptor 
of light) with sunlight (form of light).*% Should the sun 
cease to inform the air with its light, all would be 
darkness. In the same way, if the divine bestowal of form to 
things should cease, everything would cease to be. Thus both 
production and conservation in esse is the same operation of 
God.” 

24:3:29-43; cf. Aertsen, op. cit., p.176, where he 


equates form with similitude, quoting SCG III,97: "Form is 
nothing else than a divine likeness that is participated in 


things." Cf. Gilson, Being_and Some Philosophers, p.174; 
L‘Etre et 1’Essence (Paris: J. Vrin, 1948), p.100 
34:6:82-91 
“Being and Some Philosophers, p.164 
BST I.9.2c 
*ST I.104.1c; I.8.1c 


2 


De. pot., 5.1.2m 
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The preservation and determination of creatures is, 
however, mediated through secondary causes.” Herein lies 
the essential distinction between Thomas’ understanding of 
formal causality and that of the Platonists. One way to 
describe the difference between Thomas’ position regarding 
formal causality and that of the Platonists is to say that 
while for the Platonists form is effective in its causality, 
for Thomas it is not.” For Thomas, the production of beings 
includes two modes of causality: information and creation. 
In the former, some substrate is presupposed and is 
informed, by intellect or life for example. In the latter, 
nothing is presupposed; it is the granting of esse itself.” 
Thus a thing comes to be "this thing" and to be absolutely, 
the former through particular causes, the latter through the 


universal cause of being.” The esse of a thing is 


determined in a particular way through form, so that life 
and intellect are determinate modes of being, the ways in 
which living and intellective things have their esse.” As 


Thomas says, to live is the to be of living things.” 


SST I.104.2c 

See e.g., 2:4:82-94; cf. Proclus, In Parm., 816ff 
Tn de causis, prop.18, Saffrey, p.104 

Sep. subs., 10:55-56; De pot., 3.ic 

In de causis, prop.12, Saffrey, pp.79-80 


3ST I.18.2c 
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But what is the relationship between the formal 
causality of particular causes and divine exemplarity? 
Thomas argues that formal causality is related to 
exemplarity as singular to universal. Particular formal 
causes have their metaphysical ground in the divine essence 
as exemplary cause. Just as determinate beings are 
particularizations of infinite esse, so determinate causes 
are particularizations of the divine essence as exemplary 
cause. In his exposition of the Dionysian text, Thomas 
addresses exemplarity on three levels: in terms of 1.) the 
determinate rationes of things; 2.) participated 
perfections; and 3.) God as the First Exemplar of all 
things. 

At two places in the text, 5:6 and 11:4, there is an 
extended discussion of the exemplary character of divine 
causality. Dionysius had described the tapadciypata as 
being-producing Aéyo. which simply subsist beforehand in 
God, according to which all beings are produced and 
determined.* At 5:6, Thomas uses this notion to argue 
against the Platonic position regarding separated species of 
things as the determinate causes of individuals. The problem 
for the Platonists is that they could not envision a single 
principle eliciting diverse effects in terms of the diverse 
properties of things. But to deny the subsistence of 


separate forms as exemplary causes does not necessitate the 


HDN 5.8 (824C) 
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denial that God is the exemplary cause of all.” Thomas 


argues that since God is the cause of all common esse, God 


is also the cause of the properties of each existent, 
implying that the exemplars of the properties of all things 
are in God. However the exemplars of things existing in God 
must be understood in the following way. Although God is 
absolutely one in God’s essence, nevertheless God knows 
whatever is in Godself virtually, in this case the diverse 
properties of things. These objects of the divine knowledge, 
which are the diverse properties of things, are called 
rationes of the intellect.” But not all rationes of this 
kind are exemplars. Exemplars, whose notion it is to be 
imitated, are limited to those things which God not only 
knows to be able to proceed from Godself, but wills to 
produce in being: 

Therefore only those rationes of 

intellect in God can be called exemplars 

for the imitation of which God wills to 

produce things in esse, just as an 

artist produces artifacts for the 

imitation of forms of art which he 


conceives in his mind, which also can be 
called examples of artificial things.” 


3In Metaph., 233 


šef. Eriugena who conflates language about the ideai 
and primordial causes with the rationes aeternae of 
Augustine. 


376:6:16-19: [I]lle igitur sole rationes intellecte a 
Deo exemplaria dici possunt, ad quarum imitationem vult res 
in esse producere, sicut producit artifex artificiata ad 
imitationem formarum artis que mente concepit, que etiam 
artificialium exempla dici possunt. 
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Thus exemplars are not things outside of God, but certain 
intellectual rationes of existents in the divine intellect 
itself, which are productive of substances and preexist in 
God unitedly, the principles of both being and knowing.” 
All existents are both produced and determined by the 
exemplars in the divine mind.” 

If exemplars are those rationes of the divine intellect 
by which things are produced and determined, what then is 
the exemplary status of the intelligible perfections 
themselves? At 11:4, Thomas deals with the character of the 
intelligible perfections as formal principles. The immediate 
question at issue is the difference between saying that God 
is Life itself, etc., and that God is the source of life 
itself. The problem is addressed by Dionysius by saying that 
to call God the source of intelligible perfections is simply 
to say that God is the cause of all existents, and to name 
God from those existents that exist maximally and first, 
i.e., the intelligible perfections, which are providential 
powers given forth out of the unparticipated God.” In his 


interpretation of the text, Thomas clearly states that 


33ST [.15.1¢c,2c,3c 


395:6:1-27; This point is well made by Wippel, 
Metaphysical Themes in Thomas Aquinas (Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1984), p.166, where he shows 
that an idea properly speaking is God knowing Godself as 
imitable by creatures. As ratio, an idea is the principle of 
knowing; as exemplar an idea is the principle of producing. 


“DN 11.6 (953C-956A); cf. DN 1.3 (589B) 
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intelligible perfections are existents and are prior to 
individual existing things.“ To say on the other hand that 
God is Life itself, etc., is to say that God exists above 
all things, even above the intelligible perfections 
themselves, via excess.” 

After making this initial distinction, Thomas continues 
by analyzing the nature of the intelligible perfections as 
they are considered abstractly and as principles. Again he 
uses the Platonists as a foil, pointing out that they 
posited all things that are said in the abstract to subsist 
in the abstract in an ordered causal hierarchy. Against this 
opinion, Thomas reasserts God as single cause of all 
existents and denies the reality of any secondary principles 
subsisting in a descending order under God, such as esse 
itself, life itself, etc. "Per se" in terms like esse per se 
and life per se signifies one of two things. Either it 
refers to God as, for example, esse itself, signifying that 
God does not have esse by participation but is God’s own 
esse, exceeding all esse which is participated by creatures 
and existing as the principle of all created esse. Or "per 


se" refers to esse itself and life itself as certain virtues 


or perfections which are providentially given to creatures 


“Though he does not indicate whether this priority is 
logical, ontological, temporal, or all of the above. De 
Vries argues for a stricly logical dependence: "Das ‘esse 
commune’", p.165. This restriction is not warranted by the 
text. 


211:4:13-22 
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to be participated. Godself is unparticipated by any 
creature, but God’s gifts are divided in creatures and are 
partially received by them; whence they are said to be 
participated by creatures. God is the unparticipated 
principle of both participants and participations. 

We are here again up against the problem of the nature 
and ontological status of intelligible perfections. The 
discussion in 11:4:25-73 regarding the nature of 
intelligible perfections is at times ambiguous, but a few 
remarks can be made with reasonable certainty. First, Thomas 
refers to the intelligible perfections both as abstractions 
and as principles. Life per se is abstracted from living 
things and is also the principle of living things, although 
life per se is not an effective but only a formal principle. 
Second, the intelligible perfections do not subsist in a 
causal order descending from God as First Principle. 
Instead, God as esse per se is the principle of all things, 


i.e., the divine esse precedes all existents and is their 


efficient and exemplary cause. The language of the 
intelligible perfections points in two directions: both to 
God as essential Being, Life, Wisdom, etc., and to the 
virtues and perfections granted to creatures to be 
participated. 

Do these perfections exist apart from participants? 
Certainly this is the case on the level of the divine: all 


participated perfections have their reality in the divine 
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essence. But on the created level the matter is different. A 
critical parallel passage (and exegetical crux) is found at 
5:3:12-30. Thomas writes: 

here [i.e., in this passage] life per se 

is understood for life which inheres in 

living things: for he speaks here of 

participations; but life existing per se 

is not a participation.* 
The distinction Thomas makes is between life inhering in 
living things, their formal principle,“ which is a 
participation, and life existing through itself, which is 


not. The point is that the intelligible perfections, which 


are participated by things and give them their esse and 


their determinate character, do not subsist apart from the 
things themselves.* Intelligible perfections are actualized 
as they are participated by things as a result of the esse- 


granting activity of the divine esse. Participations on the 


created level would not be without participants; they exist 
only in participants. 
God as First Exemplar 
To argue that all things are constituted and determined 
by their participation in the divine similitude necessitates 


for Thomas that all things in some way preexist in God. The 


*5:3:29-30: Hic autem per se vita accipitur pro vita 
que inest viventibus: loquitur enim hic de 
participationibus; vita autem per se existens non est 
participatio. 

“cf. 5:3:60-71 


“sp 1.44.3.4m 
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basic principle is that what is in effects is in their cause 
in a higher way. Effects preexist in their cause 
exemplariter because all causes produce effects through 
similitude.* Thus if all things proceed from God then all 
things preexist in God, though in a non-creaturely way. 
Viewed in this relationship, God is the first exemplar of 
all things. 

At 5:6:43-63, Thomas describes the relationship of God 
to things in terms of four habitudes or relations. He argues 
from the principle that since God bestows esse upon all 
things, God must therefore prepossess all things in Godself. 
Thus prepossession in God of all perfections is logically 
prior to the bestowal of esse to all existents by God. The 
first relation of God to things then is that God 
prepossesses all things in Godself, not in a composite way, 
but in a single simple unity. The second relation is that 
God contains and preserves all things in esse by a 


continuous esse-granting activity. The continuous causal 


presence of God maintains things in being. Third, existing 
singularly and one, the divine essence is participated by 
all things, just as a single voice is heard by many hearers, 
one in its principle but multiple in its diffusion 
throughout all.” Fourth and finally, the divine essence is 


the principle and end of all existents: principle in that 


“Tn de causis, prop.14, Saffrey, p.86 


cf. In de causis, prop.24, Saffrey, p.120 
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all that is in existents preexists in it;* end in that by 
grace all things come to be and find their termination in 
it. 

These four relations of God to existents suggest that 
the condition of possibility for the universal causality of 
God is the preexistence of all tnings aa the divine essence: 


The reason why it can be the cause of 
all is this: because it prepossesses all 
existents in its unity and because of 
the fact that anything causes something 
to its own similitude, it follows that 
that which has all things in itself 
makes all things to subsist, is present 
to all things and everywhere, not 
according to its diverse parts, but in 
one and the same respect, and for the 
same reason it is all things in so far 
as in its essence all things virtually 
preexist.* 


Thomas here implicitly accepts the Platonic principle that 
diversa must come ex diversis, while rejecting the Platonic 
conclusions. Stated simply, what is hot cannot heat; what is 
not full of water cannot flow forth.” For diversity to 

exist in the universe, this diversity must first preexist in 


the First Principle in some way. 


Sof. 1:2:78-91 


5:6:63-67: Ratio quare potest esse omnium causa est: 
quia omnia existentia prehabet in sui unitate et quia ex eo 
quod habet unumquodque causat aliquid ad similitudinem sui, 
sequitur quod ille qui in se habet omnia subsistere faciat 
omnia, presens omnibus rebus et ubique, non secundum 
diversas sui partes, set secundum unum et idem, et secundum 
idem est omnia in quantum in sua simplici essentia omnia 
virtualiter preexistunt. 


°9:1:61-77; cf. De pot., 3.1c 
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Thus, like Albert, Thomas argues from the fact of 
multiplicity and order in the universe to the necessity of 
both a plurality of ideas in the divine mind and exemplary 
causality.” The very nature of determinate existents 
demands exemplarity: to be requires efficiency; to be such 
requires exemplarity.” Diversity in the universe also 
points to the character of the divine essence as intellect 
and the nature of creation as proceeding from intellect. 
Against the Proclan notion, espoused by Avicenna, that from 
the One can proceed only one effect, Thomas argues that God 
as Intellect is the condition of possibility of diversity 
and order in the universe: first because diversity and order 
arise from diversity and order in the divine mind, and 
second because things proceed from God as from an intellect, 
i.e., according to conceived forms. Multiple effects can 
proceed from the first principle because the character of 
the first principle as intellect includes a multiplicity of 
ideas. Thus it is not just the divine essence, but the 
divine essence as known and knowable by God that is the 


cause of diversity in the universe. If the divine esse were 


unknowable, then determinate things could not exist.*™ 


SST I.15.2c; I.47.1.2m 


5ST I.44.3c 


Sep. subs., 10:54 
“In de causis, prop.24, Saffrey, pp.122f 
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How is the preexistence of all things in God to be 
conceived? First, all things preexist in the divine essence 
as in a cause. The divine essence, prepossessing all things 
in itself, proceeds to all things in a causal way (through 
the diffusion of its similitude), while nevertheless 
remaining in itself, existing immutably in the act of 
causing. The divine essence remains in procession; that is, 
all that is found in existents, though preexisting in God, 
is nevertheless not in God as it is in creatures. Similarly, 
the omnipresence of the divine essence does not suggest that 
the divine essence is something in existents, nor of the 
number of existents. Following Albert, Thomas maintains that 
the omnipresence of God is causal and via similitude; God 
remains separated from all things via eminence.” 

Second, the prepossession of all things in God is 
intellectual, i.e., the knowledge by God of God’s own 
essence is also the knowledge of things preexisting in the 
divine essence. God’s knowledge of all things is not derived 
from things themselves but from divine self-knowledge. Since 
God prepossesses all things in God’s own essence in the mode 
of a cause, by knowing Godself, God knows all things, just 
as by knowing a single cause, one can know whatever effects 
are contained in that cause. Thus the divine knowledge of 


all things is identical to the divine self~knowledge.» This 


°9:1:61-77; cf. 6:2:30-40 


4:5:60-80 
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knowledge of all things in the divine essence is in the mode 
of the divine knower, i.e., immaterially, indivisibly, and 
unifiedly. Yet it is also the knowledge of singulars, since 
singulars are contained intellectually in the universals. 
God’s knowledge of all things in the divine essence, as in 
their primordial principle, is the exemplary cause of all 
things. The primary image Thomas employs is that of an 
artifact as it exists in the mind of the artificer.” God 
leads all things into existence by means of God’s knowledge 
of the exemplars of all things existing in the divine 
essence. Thus by knowing all things preexisting in the 
divine essence, God leads all things into being in their 
proper natures.” 

Third, the preexistence of all things in the divine 
essence in no way compromises the divine simplicity. In the 
universe of creatures, all things in themselves possess 
opposition, diversity, and multiplicity; in God these things 
are conjoined simultaneously and are one.” Dionysius 
adduces examples of the unity of multiple things in God from 
the relationship of unity and number, the radii of a circle 


proceeding from its center, the natures of all things being 


372:1:22~36; See the discussion in Burrell, Knowing the 


Unknowable God: Ibn-Sina, Maimonides, Aquinas (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1986), ch.5, "Knowing as 


Making" 
387 23:22-65 


55:4:4-12 
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contained in universal nature, and the virtues in the soul. 
Though all of these similitudes are deficient in 
representing the unity of all things in the divine essence, 
still from them the mind is capable of ascending to the 
contemplation of the simplicity of all things in God as ina 
cause, and that all contraries preexist in God uniformly and 
unitedly.© Thus the multiplicity of perfections in God does 
not necessitate multiplicity in God. Rather, a single 
principle diffuses multiple perfections into things,® and 
since God is the principle of all things, all things reside 
in God as in a principle, i.e., simply and as one.” Like 
Eriugena, Thomas maintains that multiplicity on the level of 
the divine is in ratione only, or, as Thomas Gallus puts it, 
multiplicity in God is only causaliter, not essentialiter. 

Finally, the mode in which all things preexist in God 
is not only simple, but infinite. Thomas states that every 
esse according to every notion of being supersubstantially 
exists in God as in the cause of all existents. But the esse 
of God is not finite, i.e., not determined to some genus or 
species, nor circumscribed locally. Rather God is all things 
as the cause of all things. The significance of this last 


statement is that God prepossess the esse of all things and 


comprehends the principles and ends of all beings. This 


65 34:41-46 
$14 :2:106-112 


8426:75-79 
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prepossession and comprehension is not the same, however, as 
the mode in which principles and ends are in things, i.e., 
not in a finite and circumscribed way. God’s own 
prepossession of all things is not determined. All beings 
have determinate esse, received from another and in a 
participated way. God, on the other hand, as esse itself 
subsisting, has the total virtue of esse. Thus God’s 
possession of esse is not in some finite or limited mode.® 
The infinity of the divine esse consists in its virtual 
prepossession of all the perfections of esse.“ 

The preexistence of all things in God is therefore 
simple, infinite, exemplary and causal, i.e., the 
preexistence of effects in their cause is virtual 
preexistence. Virtual preexistence is the way in which 
Thomas makes sense of the Dionysian dictum that God is all 
in all. The divine essence in its simplicity and infinity is 
what existents are in a multiple and finite way. Whatever is 
on the level of created being proceeds from the divine 
essence and first preexists in the divine essence as ina 
cause. To say that God is all. things means that all things 
preexist in God. God remains unchangeable and 
unparticipated in the act of procession into all creatures. 


What is communicated to creatures is the divine similitude 


%5:2:60-69; cf. De pot., 1.2c 
“sT I.75.5.1m 


§9:2:57-66 
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in the form of created perfections. Since all things 
participate the divine similitude, it is proper to call God 
the First Exemplar of all things.“ 

Virtue, Justice, and Peace 

The notion of God as conserving cause includes the 
conceptual complex of exemplarity, the preexistence of all 
things in God, and the participation of all things in the 
divine similitude. This complex of ideas is subsumed under 
the larger concepts of the divine justice. The employment of 
the notion of justice by Dionysius, and Thomas’ 
appropriation of it, point to their vision of the cosmos as 
the result of the gracious divine volition. The procession 
of creatures from God and their conservation in their 
determinate natures, which are varying degrees of 
participation of the divine similitude, are not simply 
metaphysical facts arising necessarily from the nature of 
the First Principle. Rather, the cosmos as an order of 
diverse beings, each reflecting to some degree the divine 
essence, flows from the divine justice as that justice 
distributes perfections to each being and thereby ordains 
each being to its place in the cosmic order. 

The notion of justice in the Divine Names follows from 


the discussion of the divine power or virtue.” Dionysius 


$5:6:80 


SDN 8.1ff (889B-897C); Greek: Sivapuic; Sarracen: 
virtus; In my discussion of Thomas’ commentary, I maintain 
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asserts that the divine power is the power to be and the 
being (€ivart) of all things. Reflecting the Proclan analysis 
of beings as possessing substance, power, and operation, 
Dionysius argues that beings qua beings possess power; power 
follows from being. In his analysis of the text, Thomas 
initially asserts that justice and virtue are less extensive 
and more particular than the triad of Being, Life, and 
Wisdom. At 8:1:51-64, however, Thomas then makes the 
statement that virtue extends to all existents, that it is 
coterminous with being. Can this be shown to be consistent? 
If to be is to possess virtue, then how is virtue more 
particular than being, let alone life and wisdom? Perhaps 
Thomas’ intention in calling virtue less extensive than 
being is to point to its function as proportional 
distribution of divine goods to creatures. If the Good and 


esse are the most fundamental concepts of the mind regarding 


the divine causality and the nature of created being, 
encompassing all that can be thought, the idea of virtue, 
though coextensive with being in effect, is more particular 
in its notion, as the proportional distribution of goods. 


Even so, this view of the particularity of the notion of 


the translation of virtus as virtue, even though the term 
usually suggests to English speakers moral virtue. Thomas, 
however, understands virtue as a perfection of active 
potency, which may or may not refer to moral virtue. Moral 
virtue is a species of virtue per se. Cf. De pot. 1.1c; also 
In de causis, prop.9, Saffrey, p.60:18ff 
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virtue does not address its relationship to life and wisdom, 
both of which are clearly species of virtue. 

It is the effect of the divine virtue in creatures that 
concerns us here, however. Divine virtue has a threefold 
effect in creatures. First is the unity of all things ina 
kind of friendship or harmony. Second, the divine virtue 
establishes singular things in their own proper rationes, 
rendering them discrete from each other, unconfused and 
unmixed. Finally, the divine virtue establishes and 
preserves the orders of things to each other and all things 
to their proper end. As in the discussion of Beauty, 

Thomas thus brings together the essential features of order, 
which we will examine more closely further on: unity and 
discretion. The divine virtue establishes and preserves the 
unity of all discrete singulars in a twofold order to each 
other and to an ultimate end.® 

The idea of the virtue of God establishing and 
preserving existents in their proper rationes, discrete from 
each other, yet unified in a single order and harmony, is 
more specifically discussed as a function of the divine 
justice. Thomas argues that justice alone of the moral 
virtues can be properly applied to God. The others, like 
fortitude and temperance, concern the passions, which have 


no place in God. Justice, on the other hand, is concerned 


8g :2:17-23 


98:2:38-54 
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with action and thus can be understood of the divine.” 

When applied to God, justice is to be understood in 
terms of three acts or operations. The first is 
distribution. The divine justice governs the distribution of 
goods to all things. This distribution of perfections to 
existents is proportional, based on the proportion and 
dignity of each thing.” Thus the distribution of goods is 
not characterized by equality of quantity, but equality of 
proportion. The divine justice in its distribution of 
diverse gifts to diverse things can be called productive of 
equality in so far as equality is understood as equality of 
proportion, i.e., that all things receive what is proper to 
each. However equality of proportion results in inequality 
of quantity, since diverse things have varying capacities to 
receive the divine gifts. The inequalities of things that 
result from the divine justice are in effect the differences 
in the proper natures of things. This type of inequality is 
a production of the divine justice, whose function it is to 
preserve such inequality. To preserve all existents in their 


own natures unconfused and unmixed is to maintain the order 


%8:4:1-6 
ncf. ST I1.21.3c: To grant perfections absolutely 


pertains to the Good; to grant perfections with a view to 
the proportion of creatures pertains to justice. 
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of the universe.” The very notion of cosmos necessitates 
diversity and unlikeness in things.” 

The second act which pertains to the divine justice is 
preservation. The divine justice not only distributes 
diverse gifts to diverse things proportionally, but also 
preserves such diversity in things. The goal of preservation 
is that diverse things remain discrete in their own natures, 
that they remain in their position in the divine order, and 
that they do not violate those things proper to others in 
the order.” Finally, the effect of divine justice in things 
pertains to the operation of each, i.e., that each thing 
works what is fitting to itself.” In summary: 

the property of justice is that it 
establishes order in things, and that to 
each thing it prefixes a terminus beyond 
which it does not progress, and that it 
preserves ordinations and terminations 
of this kind without confusion, and 
further, things having been thus ordered 


and terminated, it gives to each from 
the supervening gifts according to its 


°8:5:68-79; The divine justice as proportional 
distribution is also the condition of possibility of evil in 
the universe. cf.8:4:38-51f£; see infra, pp.203f 


Bcf. Proclus, In Parm., 733: Unlikeness is necessary to 
the cosmos, the latter being a harmony of unlikes. 


%8:4:21-25 
%8:4:26-28; cf. Proclus, In Parm., 855: Justice is the 
ordering principle of the forms, the cause of each 


performing its own specific function in harmony with all the 
others. 
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proper dignity prescribed to it by 
God.” 


Thus the nature of justice is that it gives to all 
proportionally according to the proper dignity of each and 
it preserves the nature of each one in its proper order and 
virtue.” 

The result of the just distribution of gifts to 
existents is peace. The notion of peace consists in the rest 
that occurs when a thing attains its proper perfection. 
Through participation everything participates some 
perfection which is proper to it by divine gift. The natural 
outcome of participation of some perfection is the desire of 
a thing for that perfection. The attainment of that 
perfection results in rest, which is the end of desire. Thus 
peace is a kind of rest enjoyed by things when they attain 
their end.® 

Thomas elaborates on the notion of peace as rest in 
terms of unity and concord in some universal end. Peace 
includes within it the union of diverse things and their 
concord by volitional or natural harmony in one end: 

%8:4:30-33: . . . iustitie proprium est quod ordinem in 
rebus statuat, et quod unicuique rei terminum prefigat ultra 
quem non progrediatur, et quod huiusmodi ordinationem et 
terminatiionem absque confusione conservet, et quod 
ulterius, rebus sic ordinatis et terminatis, unicuique det 
de supervenientibus donis secundum proprium dignitatem sibi 
prestitutam a Deo. 

7824:251-55 


%11:1:1-7; cf. ST II-II.29, where peace is understood 
as the result of charity. 
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volitional in the case of rational creatures, natural in the 
case of non-rational creatures.” As final cause, the divine 
peace unites diverse things which, although they may be 
conflicted toward each other in terms of their proximate 
ends, nevertheless agree in the ultimate end of the 
universe, which is universal harmony.” The result is an 
indissoluble, harmonious and proportionate concord of all 
things in the cosmos that is both the result of volitional 
consensus and connaturality.* The effect of the divine 
peace is the reduction of all things to an order that is the 
result of the conjoining of extremes through a medium. This 
conjoining, which is the uniting of the higher and lower 
orders of the universe to each other through the element of 
participation, is called friendship (amicitia). The mutual 
participation of the divine gifts by all creatures makes 
possible the harmony and friendship of all creatures with 
each other, from the highest to the lowest, and the ordering 
of all things together to their ultimate end, which is the 
enjoyment of God.” 

Peace is not only unifying in its effect; it is also 
diversifying; that is, its unifying power is such that it 


maintains the diversity of diverse things. Thomas calls this 


21121:27-38 
871:1:39-49 
§131:2:86-96 


&11:2:101-114 
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diversifying/unifying effect tranquility of order (citing 
Augustine De civ. Dei 19). In the tranquility of order three 
things are required. First, order requires the distinction 
of diverse things, since only distinct things can be 
ordered. Second, distinct things must remain within the 
bounds of their natures. Finally, the distinction of things 
and their limitation must be stabilized or established. 
Without the establishment of things in their proper natures, 
things could conceivably go beyond their limitations and 
invade the bounds of other things, resulting in chaos. Thus 
in the tranquillity of the cosmic order things are formed, 
terminated, and established in their natures by God.® In 
response to the objection that things often do not desire 
unification with others, but desire their own alterity and 
discretion from other things, Thomas argues that to desire 
such alterity and discretion is to desire peace. To desire 
one’s own proper things is to desire union with oneself and 
to desire individual stability without change. Peace, 
however, includes the preservation of all things in their 
own proper natures. Thus to desire such preservation for 
oneself is to desire peace.™ The dissolution of a thing 


from its proper nature is not peace, but disorder and chaos. 


371:2:1:63-86 
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Conservation is the continuous causal activity of God 
that consists of the just distribution of perfections to 
things and the preservation of all things in their 
determinate natures. Determinate existents are such by the 
participation of the divine similitude which is communicated 
to things through the bestowal of form. The exemplary 
causality of God is the mediation of esse through form and 
is grounded in the preexistence of all determinate existence 


in an indeterminate way in the divine esse itself. Diversity 


within the cosmos arises from the proportionality of 
creatures to God, which is the degree to which they 
participate the divine perfections. The diversity of 
creatures is resolved into cosmos through the agency of the 
divine peace. Peace as the harmony of the diverse elements 
within the cosmic order is the hinge that leads to the final 


aspect of cosmic structure: return. 
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CHAPTER VI 


RETURN 


Introduction 
It is the third moment of the Neoplatonic triad that 
concerns us in this section: return. Procession refers to 


the efficient causality of God that brings all things into 


being, granting esse to all things through participation of 


the similitude of the divine esse. Conservation is a 


multiple concept, including the preservation of all things 
in being by the continuous esse-granting activity of God, 
the preservation of the character of each thing by the 
exemplary causality of God, and the harmonious ordering of 
the cosmos. Return or reversion refers to the ordering of 
all things by God to each other in a single cosmic order as 
well as the ordering of the cosmos to God as to an ultimate 
end. As end, God is that which all things desire and the end 
to which all substances and actions are ordained.’ 
Metaphysical Order and Grades of Being 
Thomas’ understanding of the order of being is 
manifold, but in the commentary the focus is primarily on a 


twofold notion of cosmic order. On one level, cosmic order 


14:9:68-76 
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is metaphysical, proceeding from "above" through the 
hierarchy of graded beings. It describes the relationship of 
creatures to each other in the cosmos. On another level, 
order is teleological, from "below", and describes the 
relationship of the entire cosmos to God. The former Thomas 
calls the intrinsic order of the universe, which is not its 
ultimate, but only its penultimate, end. The latter is 
extrinsic, and is the order of all things to God as their 
ultimate end.? 

In terms of intrinsic order, the cosmos qua cosmos 
includes within its notion the diversity of each individual 
thing as well as the unification of all things in a single 
order. For Dionysius, this order is a result of the 
proportional distribution, placement, and preservation of 
the Aéyo. of created beings; this distribution, placement, 
and preservation is what produces cosmos (vs. chaos). 
Thomas understands the relative positioning of creatures to 
each other within the cosmos as the proximate end or goal of 
creation. The harmonic ordering of diverse beings is the 
natural perfection and good of the universe; the good of the 
universe is order itself.* 

Blanchette remarks that "the Thomist understanding of 


the order of being . . . does not take things in isolation 


?ST I.103.2.3m; I.21.1.3m 
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from one another, or absolutely, but in relation to one 
another," so that created being, for Thomas, is "being-with 
order."° Thus individuals are not simply understood as 
existing by themselves, but in relation to each other and to 
the whole. Things are related to each other within the 
cosmic order in various ways. For example, superior things 
provide for inferior things, while inferiors are converted 
to their superiors for the purpose of receiving perfection 
and governance. Secondly, things in the same order 
interpenetrate each other, and this in various ways: 
superiors are in inferiors through participation, while 
inferiors are in superiors via excellence. Thirdly, the 
various parts of the universe are ordered in such a way that 
they help each other, e.g., superiors communicate 
perfections to inferiors while inferiors are the vehicles 
through which the superiors are made manifest. Finally, the 
coming together of all things in a single cosmic order, like 
the coming together of the parts of a house, is achieved 
through the proportionality of each thing to the whole. 
Although coordinated in a single order, individual things 
nevertheless are preserved in their specific natures in 
distinction to other things. The distinction of things from 


each other and the preservation of the distinction is 


‘Oliva Blanchette, The Perfection of the Universe 
According to Aquinas (University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1992), p.29; p.195 
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essential to the concept of cosmic order. Thus cosmic order 
is achieved through the harmonic consonance produced by the 
proportional distribution of gifts to all created 
individuals.® 

The notion of the interpenetration of superiors and 
inferiors within the universal order and the mediation of 
perfections to inferiors through superiors is Proclan in 
origin, and makes its way to Thomas through Dionysius. 
Proclus argued that each order is triadic, consisting of a 
beginning, middle, and final terms. The first term 
irradiates the series, yet remains separate from it. The 
middle terms look both ways, up and down the order, 
mediating the higher to the lower. The last term reverts 
upon the first and completes the circle.’ This analysis is 
reflected in Dionysius, who asserts that in the procession 
of all things from the divine, superiors mediate to 
inferiors what is proper to the Aéyo¢ of each, so that the 
ends of prior entities are united to the beginnings of 
secondary entities within the order.® 

In his appropriation of this language, Thomas explains 
the dictum, "the highest of the lower is in the lowest of 
the higher", in various ways. In terms of the relationship 


of cause and effect, Thomas argues that the cause is in the 


64:7:33-50; ST I.21.1c; Sep. subs., 12:66 
"Elements, prop.148 
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effect in the mode of the effect, while the effect is in the 
cause in the mode of the cause. For example, things are in 
senses sensibly; in souls, rationally or intellectively; in 
intellects, intellectively; and in the first cause, 
essentially.’ Another way of explaining this is through the 
causal extension of Being, Life, and Intellect: all 
intellects are living, and all living things are beings, so 
that the lowest in the created order, mere existence, is 
found throughout the entire series, while life is taken up 
by intellectual substances.” Between each level or grade of 
being is a horizon that is the point of contact between the 
grades. At the top of the order are intellects, then 
rational souls, then souls, then existents. The horizon 
between intellects and rational souls is intellect, 
participated by both; between rational souls and souls, is 
soul itself; finally, between souls and existents is 
existence itself." Thus in Thomas’ view, the order of the 
cosmos is characterized by a metaphysical continuum of 
diverse grades of participated being, united to each other 
both through the relation of cause and effect and through 
elements commonly participated by members of adjoining 


grades. 


°In de causis, prop.12, Saffrey, pp.80f; prop.19, pp.106f 
VIn de causis, prop.2, Saffrey, p.16:10f 


Nibid.; cf. Sep. subs., 2:11f 
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It is apparent that Thomas unreservedly adopts the 
Dionysian conceptual framework of the hierarchical” 
structure of the universe, which extends in a descending 
scale from the highest intellectual substances to prime 
matter." The positioning of things in the hierarchical 
order is due to the degree to which different things 
participate the divine goodness. Thomas discusses grades of 
being in at least three ways: in terms of specific nature, 
degrees of actuality, and modes of possession of esse. 
First, the proper species of any creature is its degree of 
participation in the likeness of the divine essence.” This 
is true both of immaterial forms (angelic intelligences) and 
corporeal forms (forms received in matter). Everything is 
constituted in a species in so far as it is determined to 
some special grade of being, and in the case of immaterial 
things, each spiritual substance, since it is a subsisting 
form, holds a determinate grade in being.» Secondly, forms 
are diverse in so far as they possess a diversity of 


perfection and imperfection, or actuality and potency; the 


Punless otherwise indicated, I am using the words 
hierarchy and hierarchical in a non-technical sense, as 
referring to a graded or ranked series, rather than to 
Dionysius’ special usage. This is justified by Thomas’ own 
description of hierarchy as an order, comprehending within 
itself different grades of beings, at ST I.108.2.1m. 


Bcf. Proclus, In Parm., 903 
“ST I.15.2c 


5ST I.50.2.1m 
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more perfect a form is the more actual, less potential, it 
is. The degree of actuality or perfection of any particular 
form constitutes its place in the hierarchy of being, 
whether it is a separated substance or a material form.” 
Thus the cosmic hierarchy is a formal hierarchy of 
existents, determined by the degree of perfection or 


actuality of forms, which in turn is measured by the source 


of perfection and actuality, esse itself.’ Finally, the 
various grades of substances are the modes of having "to 
be". Though all things share in esse from the first 
principle of being, they do not share in it in the way that 
it is possessed by the first principle, nor in a uniform way 


among themselves. Each thing participates esse in a 


particular way, according to a determinate mode of being 
which belongs to its genus or species. The various ways that 
things possess esse reflect a greater or lesser 
participation in esse, and thus things are determined to a 
position in the hierarchy of being.” 

In the commentary on the Divine Names, Thomas begins 
his treatment of the hierarchical structure of the universe 
at 4:2, with a discussion of the nature of the angels as 


they exist both in order and in hierarchy. Three things 


Sep. subs., 8:38-39; 7:34 
YST I.42.1.1m 
Sep. subs., 8:41-43; 15:92 
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pertain to the notion of the angelic order. First is 
distinction with mutual suitability. That is, there can be 
no order without distinction between things, but it is also 
necessary that distinct things are able to come together in 
some order, that they possess "fittingness" to each other, 
for order to occur. Second, the angelic order includes 
cooperation. Cooperation within the angelic order entails 
submission of inferiors to superiors, provision for 
inferiors by superiors, and preservation of all angelic 
substances in their own grade. Finally, the angelic order 
necessitates ordering to some end, both proximate and final. 
All the angelic substances are ordered to each other and as 
a whole are ordered to God as ultimate end.” Hierarchy 
technically speaking is distinct from order, in that 
hierarchy describes the nature of the angelic order as a 
holy principality. The angelic order functions in such a way 
that inferiors within the order are provided for and 
perfected by superiors within the order. The angelic order 
is hierarchical in so far as its action consists of 
directing its members toward holy things. The mode of this 
hierarchical activity is threefold, the familiar way of 
purgation, illumination, and perfection.” 

In second place after the angelic substances comes 


rational souls. While angelic minds participate the divine 


24:2:1-41 
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goodness in the highest way possible for creatures, rational 
souls, though like the angelic minds in some respects, 
nevertheless participate the divine goodness in a lesser 
way. Several things characterize the rational soul which 
both liken it to and distinguish it from the angelic 
intellects. First, rational souls are intellectual 
substances, capable of subsistence through themselves, 
immortal and incorruptible. Thus in their nature they are 
not unlike the angelic substances. Second, human souls are 
distinguished from angelic intellects by being subordinate 
to them, by receiving divine illuminations by angelic 
mediation, and by being elevated to the Good itself through 
angelic agency. Finally, whatever souls possess of the 
divine goodness is by grace and in due proportion to their 
ability to receive it from God.” 

The descent through the hierarchy continues through 
irrational animals, plants, and inanimate creatures. Thomas 
does not dwell on these except to say that they are what 
they are through the divine goodness. Thomas does take time, 
however, to discuss the nature of prime matter as the lowest 
point in the hierarchy of created being. It is by the notion 
of prime matter that Thomas appropriates Dionysius’ language 


regarding non-being, and he does this by eliminating non- 


24:22:75-89 
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being (understood as below-being) as a viable notion. ” It 
is questionable whether Thomas’ identification of Dionysius’ 
non-being (TÒ pt Ov, a&vovolocg) with prime matter is 
legitimate. In all cases where Dionysius speaks of non- 
being, it is applied to the Good beyond being.* But 
Thomas’ understanding of prime matter as being in some way 
appears to be anticipated by Dionysius. O’Rourke maintains 
that 

the interpretation of non-being as that 

which is itself not in existence, but 

which as potentially existent is 

preordained towards being and therefore 

good, is proper to Aquinas’ Commentary 

and is nowhere suggested by Dionysius.” 
On the contrary, it seems that the shift in understanding 
matter as involved in being and goodness is already 
evidenced by Dionysius. For Dionysius, matter is not TÒ pì 
öv, but tò mwco őv, somehow being, and therefore good.” 

In his analysis of prime matter, Thomas sets up the 

question in terms of Platonic thought and both criticizes 
the Platonists even while he concedes a key Platonic 


position. According to Thomas, Plato corrected the error of 


the early natural philosophers, who did not distinguish 


33n contrast to Eriugena, who alone of the Dionysian 
commentators maintains the radical dialectic of being and non- 
being. 


“See e.g., DN 4.7 (697A; 704B); 4.19 (716D). 


Op. cit., p.96 
DN 4.28 (729A) 
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between matter and form in 
generable and corruptible 
things, by positing prime 


Intellect 
matter as the substrate 


Divine Being 


underlying all corporeal Created Being 
forms, though not possessing intellects 
any species in itself. Plato 


, did not, however, 


ead : Figure 2: Causal Extension 
distinguish matter from 


privation, according to Aristotle in I Physics. Thus Plato 
(erroneously, in Thomas’ view) refers to matter as ‘non- 
being’ because of the privation that is accidentally 
adjoined to it.” The Platonists are correct, however, in 
arguing that the degree to which a cause is higher 
determines the extension of its causality to a plurality of 
things. Thus it is necessary that prime matter, since it is 
the first subject in effects and the absolute lowest point 
of the extension of the causality of the Good, be solely the 
effect of the first cause without the mediation of any 
secondary causality (Figure 2). 

Prime matter, like all effects,” is converted to its 
cause, the Good, through desire. The desire of prime matter 


is understood by Thomas as the ordering of prime matter to 


77423:16-23 
4:3:24-28 
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actuality. In addition, prime matter is in some way 
assimilated to its cause. For example, prime matter is said 
to be unformed because it is completely devoid of form or 
beneath form. Similarly, the Good is said to be unformed, 
not through defect of form, but through a superabundant 
excess. Thus, "according to a certain remote assimilation 
the similitude of the first cause is found in prime 
matter.'®? This assimilation between prime matter and the 
Good results in prime matter "desiring" the Good by desiring 


form, which is the similitude of the divine esse. Prime 


matter is said to struggle toward the Good by its 
inclination toward form. The Good, then, is called non-being 
as excelling all form and all ways of being found in 
existing things. Prime matter is called non-being because it 
is below all form and all being-in-act while desiring or 
inclining towards being informed.” 
Teleological Order and the Return to the One 

The cosmos is not only ordered intrinsically in terms 
of the graded hierarchy of existents; it is also ordered 
extrinsically and teleologically to God as its ultimate end, 
above or beyond the order of created things. As the end of 
all things, God is that around which all things revolve and 

394:3:30-31: et sic secundum quandam remotam 
assimilationem similitudo cause prime invenitur in materia 
prima. Cf. Proclus (In Parm., 60k [Latin text]), who points 
to the affinity between the One and matter as the extreme 


ends of the scale of things. 
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the ultimate desire of all existents.” The cause of the 
extrinsic order of the universe is the divine goodness 
converting all things to itself through desire.” Thus 
Thomas describes the notion of order in terms of the 
conversion of all effects to their cause. All effects, since 
they proceed from a cause and derive their rationes from 
their cause, are converted toward their cause as to the 
source of their being and well being. An effect desires its 
cause, or is converted toward its cause by desire, ina 
threefold way: as its active principle or that from which 
all good comes, as that which contains it or holds it 


together and preserves its esse, and as an end or that which 


it hopes to attain. Thus the interpenetration of the moments 
of procession, conservation, and return is reflected in the 
notion of order, which includes all three.*™ 

Conversion to an end is manifested in different modes 
in different effects. For example intellectual and rational 
creatures desire the Good cognitively, since they alone are 
able to know the Good which is God. Sensible creatures 
desire the Good by desiring its similitude in sensible 


things. Plants, being devoid of sense, desire the Good by a 


2422:26-41 

334:4:86-90; cf. Proclus, Elements, props.31,32,34, who 
asserts that all effects revert upon their causes through 
appetition of the Good, and that this reversion is 
accomplished through likeness (like desires like). 
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natural vital motion. Finally inanimate things are said to 
desire the Good simply by their aptitude for subsistence, 
the aptitude itself being their desire for the Good. Thus 
all dependent creatures naturally incline to do what befits 
them according to nature, and this natural inclination of 
things toward their proper ends Thomas calls the laws of 
God .* 

The idea of the conversion of all effects to their 
cause Thomas consciously adopts from the Platonists. The 
notion of conversion, however, is described by Thomas 
primarily, though not exclusively, in terms of the desire of 
an effect for its own good, which resides in its cause, 
rather than in terms of the nature of the relation of cause 
and effect as such. Simply stated, conversion is desire of 
one’s proper good. The good of an effect is in its cause; 
thus every effect is converted toward its cause by desiring 
it. Since God as the Good is the ultimate cause and end of 
all things, all things are converted to God by desiring 
God .*” 

The goal of conversion to an end is to be made perfect, 
to attain to the perfection of ones’s nature.” Thus the 

334:4:102-109; This is an explicitly Proclan principle: 
Elements, prop.39 

3610:1:54-81 


371:3:106-119; See supra, the discussion of love, 
appetite, and desire. pp.122ff 
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harmonic and hierarchical ordering of the diverse elements 
of the cosmos into a single yet twofold order has as its 
goal the perfection of all things in their determinate 
natures and the completion of all things in the divine 
unity. We have seen in the section on the divine justice 
that as conserving cause God distributes to all things 
proportionally the divine perfections preresident in God, 
and this proportional distribution Thomas calls providence. 
in the final section of the Divine Names, on the Perfect and 
the One, Dionysius argues that the goal of the providential 
governance of the universe is the perfection and unity of 
all things.” 

Though God cannot properly be said to be perfect, since 
to be perfect literally means to be completely made, still 
the notion of perfection indicates that something lacks 
nothing of its proper nature, and thus perfection can be 
attributed to God. On the level of created beings, 
perfection is twofold: either substantial perfection, when a 
thing comes to be what it is through its natural species, or 
perfection as completion, when a thing attains its proper 
end.” The perfection of the universe consists in the 
granting of being to all existents, their determination and 
preservation in their proper species, and their ordering to 


each other and to an ultimate end, which is God. 


313:1:1-7 
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The principle of the order of the universe is the One. 
While the Good primarily refers to God as cause and 
principle of all things, the notion of the One also points 
to the divine causality and God’s character as principle, 
but with a different nuance.** God is called One, first 
because God is all things in a unitive manner, i.e., all 
effects exist in their cause in a unified way due to the 
single virtue of the cause; second because God is the cause 
of all things inegressibly. All things are produced from a 
Single cause but in such a way that the cause in no way goes 
out from itself into diverse things.” 

Thus the One has the character of a cause. This primary 
proposition Thomas demonstrates from the text in five ways. 
First, the One is cause of all since all things participate 
the One in some way*(the assumption being that that in 
which some things participate in some way is the cause of 
the participants). Based on the analogy of number, that all 
number participates unity, Thomas maintains that all parts 
and every whole participate the One, and "thus it follows 


that through that which is one all existents have esse as 


“icf. Proclus, In Parm., 58k (Latin text); Proclus 
identifies the Good with the One as equally objects of 
desire. 

#13:2:5-10 
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participants through the participated."* In response to the 
objection that the One cannot be cause of all since it is 
itself a part of a multitude, Thomas argues that the One 
that is the cause of all is not the one which is the part of 
many, nor is it the principle of number;* rather the One as 
principle is before all particular ones and before every 
multitude, not only in the order of time or nature, but also 
in the order of causality, since it determines every 
particular one and every multitude through participation. 
Thus every multitude participates the One in some way, since 
all multitudes are one with respect to something. Ultimately 
everything that proceeds from God is one in principle.* 

But all participated things are compared 
to that which they participate as toa 
principle. Whence it remains that the 
one in so far as it is singular in all 
participated things, which singularly, 
i.e., indivisibly, it coreceives in 
itself, as in one principle, all 
existents and all wholes, as universal 
genera, and opposites, as they are 


differences by which the whole genus is 
divided.” 


#13:2:15-22; 11.21-22: Et sic sequitur quod per id quod 
est unum omnia existentia esse habeant sicut participantia 
per participatum. 


8ST I.11.1c 
413:2:22-38 


113:2:43-46: Omnia autem participata comparantur ad id 
quod participant sicut ad principium. Unde relinquitur quod 
unum in quantum est singulare in omnibus participatum, quod 
singulariter, id est indivisibiliter, coaccepit in se, sicut 
in principio uno, omnia existentia et tota omnia, sicut 
universa genera et opposita, sicut sunt differentie quibus 
dividitur totum genus. 
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Second, the One is shown to be principle of all since 
that which cannot be converted to something else is in some 
way a principle. No multitude could exist without the One, 
but there is a One that is not dependent on some multitude 
for its existence. Thus the One is prior to every multitude 
and its principle.* Thirdly, the One is the principle of 
all since all things are coordinated to each other, at least 
in a single order to the same principle. The coordination of 
all things to each other constitutes them as a whole; thus 
all things participate the One as parts participate the 
whole. Fourthly, and similar to the third reason, diverse 
things that are coordinated to each other in a single whole 
are also coordinated to each other in a single form, just as 
the parts of a house come together in the form of a house, 
conceived in the mind of the builder. Thus the unity of the 
universe is formal, resulting from the single form of the 
universe conceived in the divine mind, proceeding into the 
unified diversity of the universe. Finally, the One is 
shown to be principle of all things since it is the 
elementary principle of every element, presupposed in every 


composite." 


*813:2:46-50; Thomas explicitly recognizes the Platonic 
origin of the first two arguments. 
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It is clear from Thomas’ appropriation of the 
Neoplatonic One through Dionysius that the One is no vacuous 
concept for Thomas. Leo Elders maintains that Thomas 
"refrains from assigning an active role to the One as 
Dionysius did."” On the contrary, the One, transcendentally 
convertible with the Good and Being, is efficient, 
perfecting, conserving and ordering.” As efficient cause, 
the One produces in being the multiplicity of things in the 
universe because it possesses all things in itself ina 
uniform manner. As final cause, the One orders all things to 
itself and is the perfecting goal of the multiplicity of the 
created order. 

Inherent in the idea of the One is the divine unity. 
Unity is attributed to God, according to Thomas, for two 
reasons. First, the notion of unity consists in 


impartibility. The One adds to the notion of esse the idea 


of indivisibility; the one is a being undivided.™ The 


notion of unity does not exclude the idea of multiplicity, 


*Leo J. Elders, The Philosophical Theology of St. 
Thomas Aguinas (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1990), p.182 


39 :26:50-59 


44:7:11-23; It is important to note here that Thomas 
diverges from the Neoplatonic notion of the One primarily by 
asserting its convertibility with being. For Proclus, being 
and unity are not convertible terms: Elements, prop.115; The 
One does not exist, nor is it convertible with Being, nor is 
it even the cause of Being; the One transcends Being and 
absolutely is not: In Parm., 1240-42 
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however, only division.» God is absolutely indivisible, 
both in act and in potency. Thus God is called not only 
unity, but simplicity. Burns’ arguments regarding Thomas’ 
understanding of the divine simplicity seem to miss the 
point. Burns thinks that the arguments for the divine 
simplicity in Thomas are flawed because Thomas opposes 
simplicity to composition rather than complexity. For Burns 
the relationship between the Many and the One requires 
complexity in the first principle.” For Thomas, the point 
of the divine simplicity is that in the divine there is no 
potency. God cannot be resolved into constituent elements, 
nor is there succession in God’s possession of God’s nature. 
God is simultaneously all that God is. That reality may be 
from the point of view of the human thinker complex or 
multiple, but on the level of divine reality God cannot be 
thought to be other than non-composite, or simple.” 

Second, God is called unity because God communicates 
unity to all things. The unity communicated to things by God 
establishes each individual thing as a unified whole, and 


also, since the unity of any particular thing is not 


3ST I.30.3.3m; De pot., 3.16.22m 

Sef. 1:2:112-123 

"Burns, op. cit., pp.271-93 

SPor an excellent discussion of what is at stake in the 
notion of divine simplicity, see David Burrell, 


"Distinguishing God from the World", in Language, Meaning, 
and God, Brian Davies, ed. (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1987) 
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perfect, i.e., it does not exclude diversity, the diversity 
of individually unified things is further unified ina 
single universal order. Thus God as unity communicates the 
unified individuality of each thing as well as the union of 


all diversity in an order which transcends that diversity.” 


God as One differs from all other unities in several 
ways. First, the divine unity implies causality due to the 
participation of all things in the One. Second, the One 
implies priority to every multitude and every part and 
whole. God is neither a part of a multitude, a unit, nor is 
God a whole composed of parts.” Third the One is both 
infinite and interminable, yet bestowing definition and 
terminus to all through the communication of unity to 
things. Created unity is terminated and exists within the 
genus of number, being a certain species of being. The One 
that God is is supersubstantial, contained within no genus 
and in no way participates being or essence. Rather it is 
the principle and cause of created unity and of number, and 
of all being itself.® 

The One, in itself simple and undivided, is related to 
the Many as cause and as pre-receiving all things in itself. 


While both Eriugena and Thomas Gallus focus the relationship 
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between the Many and the One in the primal reasons in Verbo, 
Thomas, following Albert, goes one step further and 
conceives of the Many as supersubstantially preexisting in 
the One. In the simple unity of the One all things preexist, 
so that inherent in the notion of the One is the Many or the 
All.@ Thus the Many is reduced to the One as to its cause 
from which it proceeds. In biblical language, all things are 
by God as by a principle which pours esse into all things, 
from God in so far as all things are ordained to God as the 
Good, through God in that all things are preserved by God, 
in God in that all things are contained in God as in a 
cause, and to” God in that all things are converted as to an 


end and are perfected.® 


The moment of return refers to the nature of the cosmos 
as intentionally ordered by God, both intrinsically to 
itself and extrinsically to God as ultimate end. Within the 
internal order of the cosmos, determinate beings are 
arranged in a hierarchy that is determined by the intensity 
of participation of beings themselves in the similitude of 


the divine esse. The metaphysical hierarchy of being 


functions in a hierarchical way, as the means by which the 
Many is led from its own diversity through the grades of 


being to its ultimate perfection and union with the one. 
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CHAPTER VII 


ADDENDUM: ON EVIL 


The most lengthy discussion of a single topic in the De 
divinis nominibus of Pseudo-Dionysius, and therefore of 
Thomas’ commentary, is on evil. In the commentary the 
discussion begins at 4:15 and extends through the end of 
Book 4, or 4:25. The discussion of evil is important for the 
present inquiry because of its immediate relevance to the 
nature of the cosmic order.' Given the cosmic vision 
outlined in the preceding chapters, the problem of evil is 
Significantly sharpened. If the universe in its totality is 
understood as the manifestation of the Good, while each 
determinate nature is a particularization of infinite esse 
derived from God and the whole is a harmony of diversities, 
ordered to itself and to God as its end, what sense can be 
made of the experience of evil in the cosmos? An 
appreciation of Thomas’ understanding of evil sheds light 
upon his conception of created being and the structure of 
the cosmos. 

Thomas’ appropriation of Dionysius’ discussion of evil 
is also, before the commentary on the Liber de causis, 
Thomas’ most direct link with Proclus, since the latter’s De 
malorum subsistentia underlies the Dionysian text. For 
parallels see Jones, Divine Names, passim, and especially 


Pera, ad. loc. 
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Evil and Evils 

The treatment of evil arises from the discussion of the 
Good and its concomitants in 4:1 through 4:14, and is 
determined by several questions that Dionysius raises 
regarding evil in relationship to the demons. Thomas reduces 
these to four: 1.) what is evil universally? 2.) from what 
principle does evil proceed? 3.) where is evil located in 
existing things? and 4.) how can something desire evil while 
neglecting the desire of the Good? The second question, 
Whence evil? is subdivided into two questions, namely, what 
is the principle of evil? and how does God, who is good, 
will to produce evil?’ 

In response to the question What is evil? Thomas 
maintains from the text that evil neither exists through its 
own nature nor is non-existing.* He argues from the nature 
of causality: all existents are either produced from a cause 
or are causes themselves. But evil is neither caused nor is 
it a cause of something. Thus evil is not some existing 
thing. The major is assumed as evident, while the minor is 
proved in this way: since all things are caused from the 
Good, evil can not be from the Good, for if it is from the 
Good then it would not be evil. Evil can not be from the 
Good since one member of contraries can not be the cause of 


the other. Rather everything that is a cause produces that 
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which is similar to itself. In addition, evil can not be the 
cause of something because to produce and to conserve is of 
the notion of the Good, but contrary to the notion of evil. 
Thus evil is neither caused nor is it a cause; therefore 
evil does not exist.* 

This first argument against the existence of evil is 
from efficient causality. The second argument is from the 
nature of final causality. As has been shown above, all 
things desire the Good, and all action of whatever kind is 
for the sake of the Good, or at least for the sake of a 
perceived good. Thus every intention has as its principle 
and end the Good. Nothing, however, does anything for the 
sake of evil, or with a view to evil as an end. Even the 
choosing of evil actions, like fornication, is not for the 
sake of the action as evil, but in so far as it confers some 
perceived good, like pleasure. No existent desires evil per 
se, but only accidentally, while all existents desire the 
Good. Something that is essentially evil could in no way 
desire the Good, since contraries are destructive of each 
other. Thus evil understood essentially can not be some 
existing thing, nor a universal existent.’ 

The Dionysian perspective also qualifies the assertion 
that evil is non-existing. The Good, being above all 


existents and their source, is truly said to be non- 
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existing. Evil, though it is not existing in its own 
essence, is also not non-existing, for this would place it 
above existents in the manner of the Good. If evil is not 
among the number of existents, nor a part of existents, nor 
non-existing as above existents, then it is best described 
as absisting,® i.e., receding or distancing from the Good 
and from non-being. Evil can not be non-being simply, 
because evil occurs only within the good as in a subject. 
Non~being can be conceived apart from any substance, while 
evil can only be conceived as inhering in some good.’ 

Two objections are raised against denying that evil is 
non-being. First, since evil is privation of some good, and 
privation is non-being, then evil is non-being. Second, 
Since existing and non-existing are opposed as contraries, 
there can be no medium between them. If evil is not 
existing, then evil is non-existing. In response, Thomas 
argues that Dionysius’ discussion is not primarily about 
evil per se, but about evil as an evil thing. Given this 
view of the discussion, an evil thing is something which is 
in part good and exists from that part, and it is called 


evil in so far as it defects from some perfection or esse.’ 


S‘cf£. Jones’ employment of the term "parascence" to 
describe Dionysian evil as between being and non-being, a 
contrariness to being, ibid., p.86; For Dionysius, evil is 
undapacs pndapyn pndoév Gv: DN 4.32 (732D). 
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Here is the key to Thomas’ discussion regarding evil. 
Though the Neoplatonic position necessitates the denial of 
the existence of evil, yet we experience something that we 
call evil. What is the meaning of our language? Thomas 
carries on the discussion of the nature of evil on the level 
of particular things that we call evil.® Considered 
universally or per se, evil simply does not exist, is 
nothing. However on the level of particular things, we use 
"evil" language. There is therefore no evil per se, in the 
way there is good per se, or being per se; there are only 
evil things. Thus a definition of an evil thing can be 
stated: it is something good in its own essence, which 
derives from the Good, but is evil in so far as it defects 
from some good which it ought to have and does not have.” 

If evil does not exist essentially, then whence evil? 
Evil can not simply be denied, for to deny evil is to deny 
the validity of all moral judgements; virtue and malice 
become identical, both universally and specifically." But 
if the opposition between virtue and malice is admitted, it 
seems that one must admit the existence of evil, since it is 


of the notion of evil to be contrary to virtue, and 


Thomas distinguishes between malum ipsum and an evil 
thing in the first article of the De malo. The former is 
nothing. This distinction is essential for the argument of 
the entire treatise. 

4216:31-45 
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contraries must have an equal status.” Furthermore, 
existents do not oppose each other in so far as they are 
existents, but in so far as they are inordinate, e.g., 
passions are opposed to virtue or to reason not qua 
passions, but as being disordered. For passions to be 
opposed to virtue, there must be something evil added to 
them that is opposed to the Good. Goods do not oppose each 
other as goods; therefore it seems to follow that evil 
exists and is opposed to the Good.” A final objection is 
raised from the nature of generation and corruption. The 
corruption of one thing is the generation of another. Evil 
is corruptive of things and therefore is generative of 
others. To be generative of something necessitates some 
being-in-act. Therefore it seems that evil exists.” 

The response to the objections raised begins with the 
argument from generation and corruption. Evil qua evil 
produces no substance and no generation, only corruption and 
evil. The generation that arises from the corrupting 
influence of evil is from the Good. The corruption of a 
thing consists in the privation of form, which is evil, 
while the generation of a thing consists in the bestowal of 
form, which can only be from the Good. Thus evil in itself 


is only corruptive, and generative only accidentally, 
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because of the Good. Similarly, it is proper to say that 
evil "exists" accidentally because of its being adjoined to 
goods.» 

The main argument against the objections posed 
regarding the existence of evil proceeds in terms of the 
contrast between what pertains to the notion of the Good and 
of evil. It has already been argued that an evil thing 
generates not in so far as it is evil but in so far as it is 
good. This distinction, furthermore, is not simply a 
rational distinction, because the same thing is not both 
good and evil in the same respect. A thing is good in so far 


as it has esse, but in so far as it is deprived of some due 


perfection it is evil. Similarly the same thing is not 
generated and corrupted in the same respect.” From the 
foregoing Thomas concludes that evil itself, understood 
essentially, is neither existing nor a good, nor is it 
generative of existents or of goods. An evil thing, however, 


which is good according to esse but evil according to 


privated perfection, exists and is generative and effective 
of existents and of goods.” 

Thus the original assertion that the Good is not the 
cause of evil is significantly qualified by Thomas. The 


argument applies to evil per se; but it can still happen 
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that the Good is the cause of evil accidentally. The Good as 
accidental cause of evil means for Thomas that the Good 
causes some good per se to which accedes some privation 
which is called evil.” The point is that everything that 
has essence has a cause per_se, not accidentally. Evil, 
because it does not have a cause per se, but only per 
accidens, has no essence. Thus evil is not something 
subsisting in its own nature. Since evil has no essence, 
that which is evil, or that which we call evil, has some 
good part in it; it cannot be totally evil.” There is 
therefore no evil; there are only evil things. 

As privation, evil is related not only to the Good but 
also to Being. All beings, in so far as they are, are from 
the Good, but in so far as they are privated of the Good, 
they are not only not good, but they are also not existents. 
The situation can never occur, however, that a thing is 
completely privated of the Good. Complete privation of the 
Good leaves only non-existence.” This principle is first 
illustrated in morals. Impurity, for example, is the 
disordering of the concupiscible in the soul, which disorder 
could not occur unless there were something of the Good, 
i.e., the concupiscible itself, existing in the soul to be 


disordered. In so far as impurity is desire, it exists and 


De malo, 1.3.14m 
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is good, but in so far as it is disordered, it is evil and 
non-existent. Similarly it is the case with bad temper, 
which is a disordering of the irascible in the soul, and 
with malice, which chooses what appears to it to be the 
good, though in a disordered way. The point is that there 
can be no evil in morals without some participation of the 
Good, since evil is the privation of good, or in the case of 
morals, the disordering of goods.”! 

Thus the relation of evil to Being follows from its 
relationship to the Good. All beings participate the Good to 


the degree that they participate esse; to be is to be good. 


Beings that are imperfect, or mixed with evil, are in so far 
as they are beings but are not in so far as they defect from 
their proper being. Just as evil is preserved through the 
Good, as not-existing evil is preserved through esse. 
Absolute defection from being is an impossibility. The net 
result of this is that evil is not opposed to the Good 
universally, since there can be no universal defection from 
the Good. Rather, evil is only opposed to particular goods, 
since evil can only occur in particular things. The 
possibility of evil itself, which is only particular, is 
maintained through the Good and through esse. What is 
required for evil is the existence of some subject which is 


good and exists. Since evil can not occur without some 
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existent substrate, evil can not be something existing 
through itself.” 

Thomas demonstrates the non-existence of evil, either 
as substance or accident, through particular cases. First is 
God,” then angelic intelligences,™ human souls and 
irrational animals,” inanimates,* and finally prime 
matter.” While the first cases are easily dealt with from 
the principles already enunciated, the relationship between 
evil and prime matter is a far more complicated issue for 
Thomas, particularly in light of the Western philosophical 
tradition. Thomas briefly recounts the opinions of the 
ancients, which he knows from Aristotle, that matter is in 
itself evil. The ancients held this opinion according to 
Thomas because they did not distinguish between matter and 
privation. Since Plato, for example, held matter to be non- 
being, he understood matter in itself to be evil. Aristotle 
pointed out, however, that matter is not non-being and is 
therefore evil only accidentally, i.e., through the 
privation that accedes to it. Dionysius then is found to be 


in agreement with the opinion of Aristotle regarding evil 
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and matter. However prime matter is conceived, either as 
possessing form or formless, as existing in some way or in 
no way, it cannot be evil or the source of evil, since it, 
too, derives ultimately from the Good. Prime matter is a 
logical necessity for the completion of the universe; it 
makes possible the existence of generable things, the 
diverse degrees of participation of the Good, and thus the 
universal order itself. It cannot be evil.” 

The Possibility of Evil 

The universal causality of the Good necessitates the 
denial of the existence of evil. Yet this universal 
causality of the Good is the condition of possibility of 
evil things in the universe. The causality of the Good, by 
diffusing its similitude to all things in the universe, 
extends to all things, but to different degrees. For example 
the angels participate the Good perfectly, in so far as it 
is possible for creatures, while inferior substances 
participate the Good to lesser degrees, e.g., human souls. 
Beneath souls are irrational and finally inanimate 
creatures, who are at the extreme end of participation of 
the divine goodness.” The participation of the Good by 
things is proportional; things that more fully participate 
the Good are perfect, integral and unmixed with evil, while 


those which participate the Good to a lesser degree are 
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imperfect goods and have some admixture of evil due to the 
imperfection of the participation of the Good. Evil 
understood essentially and universally is not existing, but 
things are good according to the proportion of goodness in 
them, and can be called evil according to their distance 
from the Good.” 

But why these degrees of participation which allow the 
possibility of evil in the universe? Thomas anticipates the 
question by discussing the reason for diversity in the 
universe. First he distinguishes between diversity that 
arises from necessity and diversity that arises through 
volition. In the former case, diversity in effects is due 
solely to the diverse disposition of matter. For example, 
fire liquefies wax and hardens clay, because wax and clay 
are differently disposed toward the action of fire. In the 
case of a cause acting through will, however, diversity 
arises for two reasons: from the determined end and from the 
diverse disposition of matter.’ In the case of divine 
effects, the end that produces diversity is the completion 
of the universe, which would not occur if there were an 
equal participation of the Good by all things (i-e., no 
degrees of being). In addition diversity in divine effects 
arises from the diverse disposition of things to participate 


the Good, though this diversity of disposition also comes 
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from God for the purpose of an end, i.e., the completion of 
the universe. Thomas in this way resolves two reasons into 
one, i.e, the divine will which produces the diversity in 
the universe for the sake of an end.” 

Thus the virtue of the Good as cause extends even to 
evil things, i.e., it establishes those things which are 
deprived of itself. Evil as privation of the Good is 
produced by the Good since privation can only occur in a 
subject. In addition, even those things which are adverse to 
the Good are produced by the Good in that what is adverse in 
them, because it is a kind of being, participates the Good 
to some degree.” Thus the existence of evil things in the 
universe is made possible by the various degrees of 
participation of the Good by things. The varying degrees of 
participation are themselves established by the Good for the 
purpose of completing the universe. As stated above, the 
good of the universe is the good of order, which 
necessitates diverse degrees of participation of the Good, 
and therefore the existence of goods that can and do fail to 
attain their perfections. Thus God is the cause, not of the 
defect, but of its possibility.* 

The condition of possibility of evil in the universe, 


which is this varied participation in the Good, is 
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maintained through divine providence. Since evil does not 
exist in any way, it is neither intended nor caused by 
divine providence,” but evil things are ordered by divine 
providence, which uses evils for the good of others and of 
the whole.* Moreover, it is congruent with divine 
providence that the possibility of evil remains in the 
universe. The nature of participating goods, since they do 
not participate the Good wholly or perfectly, is such that 
they can defect from their natures. That is, created goods 
by their very nature are capable of falling from the 
perfections due to their nature. Since providence is 
concerned with the provision and preservation of things in 
their natures, it is wholly congruent with providence that 
the ability of things to defect from their natures, which 
ability is natural to them, be preserved.” Participated 
being itself is the condition of possibility of evil; 
therefore providence must maintain this condition of 
possibility. 

Evil as Disorder 
What then is meant by evil? How can evil best be 
understood? These questions can most helpfully be answered 


through Thomas’ discussion of the demons, which is the 
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occasion of the entire discussion.” Based on the foregoing 
arguments, Thomas cannot allow that demons are naturally 
evil. They are called evil, however, not according to what 
they are, but according to what they are not, i.e., in so 
far as they are infirm through a non-compliance with their 
own principle. Non-compliance with their principle indicates 
either that they do not preserve their own innocence, or 
that they are turned away from God, who is their 
principle.” Another way of saying this is that the demons, 
good in themselves, are called evil because they are 
disposed defectively in the operation that befits their 
nature. The principle is enunciated by Dionysius that to be 
means to be determined by a particular A6yoc. From this 
Aóyoç flows activities and operations proper to it. Thus to 
be evil is to be, yet fail in the activities and operations 
proper to one’s nature.” As Thomas states, the good of a 
thing is what suits it according to its form; evil of a 
thing is what is against the order of its form.* Thus evil 
for demons is aversion from their proper operation which 


arises from their form,” which operation is subjection to 


For a summary of the arguments that the demons are not 
naturally evil, see Sep. subs., 19:105 
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the divine will. Thomas argues this last point from the 
proposition that everything that is subject to something 
attains its proper good from that to which it is subject. 
The wills of both angels and human beings are naturally 
subject to God. Therefore the good of the angelic and human 
will is that it be regulated by the divine will. He 
concludes that evil in demons is aversion from the rule of 
the divine will, the result of which is frustration, or the 
inability to attain to the goods proper to angelic beings.” 
This aversion from the divine rule is the result of the 
inordinate use of free will which naturally desires the 
Good, but produces evil when it is directed toward lesser 
goods inordinately; to desire evil is to desire the Good 
inordinately.* 

Evil on the level of human souls is treated in much the 
same way as that of the demons. Evil is no existing thing in 
souls, nor are souls naturally evil. They are called evil in 
so far as they defect or desert from the perfection of their 
proper good, which for human beings is to be in accordance 
with reason.* The resultant infirmity from the defect of 


the Good renders souls incapable of attaining their proper 


94:21:65-80; cf. De malo, 1.3c 
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be in accordance with reason is fundamental to Thomas’ 
ethical thought. 
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end.* The heart of Thomas’ understanding of moral evil, 
which is only possible for angels and human beings, should 
now be apparent. In creation, God distributes goods 
proportionally to all things. The good of a determinate 
being is to be in harmony with its form and order. Evil is 
the violation of the cosmic order through inordinate desire, 
which results in dis-order and disproportionality.*’ 

Can there be evil in the universe that is not moral? Is 
there such a thing as natural evil? Since no existent is 
evil per se, but only in so far as it is disordered or 
defective in a particular nature, it could be argued that 
non-rational creatures are naturally evil since by their 
very nature they are imperfect. Indeed, the question, "Are 
not all things evil because nothing participates the Good 
fully?" strongly suggests itself. Thomas counters by saying 
that imperfection is natural to all generated things, since 
generated things only come to their full perfection over a 
period of time. To be imperfect before that time is natural 
to a thing; therefore imperfection in some cases is not 
beyond nature, since in all things generated nature proceeds 
from the imperfect to the perfect. It is natural to 
created things not to participate the Good to its fullest 


extent, nor even their own particular goods, as long as they 
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are developing toward them. Thus a distinction must be made 
between the absence of good said negatively and privatively. 
The former means that a thing does not possess a perfection 
of some other being and is not evil; the latter means that a 
thing lacks a perfection that it should have due to its 
nature, and this is evil.” The absence of good that is evil 
to a thing is that which is the result of the thing being 
deprived of a perfection that it should possess given its 
place in time and development.” 

As privation of particular perfections, furthermore, 
evil can only be opposed to particular natures. Animals can 
be called evil, for example, not because they are irrational 
and have passions, which are natural to them, but because 
there is sometimes found in them an infirmity or defect of 
natural virtues and habits.” Similarly, in bodies evil is 
the defect of some form or the privation of some order; not 
wholly, since the body would then cease to exist, but as far 
as the lessening of a perfection proper to the body.*™ It is 
legitimate then, to speak of evils of nature, or natural 
evils (i.e., amoral evil), in the sense that in the natural 
order things sometimes do not attain the perfections proper 


to their natures. Thomas describes this kind of evil as 
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having "infirmly and in a debilitated way the proper goods 
which are appropriate" to singular things.” 

Since evils are only particular privations of 
determinate perfections due to things, evil proceeds from 
debility and defect, rather than from a determinate cause.™ 
Since evil is the result of defect, which is manifested in 
impotence, infirmity, disorder and disharmony, the 
possibilities for evil are endless. That is, since evil is 
not determined by form or virtue, it is not ordered to a 
Single cause. Thus evil in things can take an infinite 
variety of expressions since it is caused without 
determination.” 

The idea that evil is debility and disorder leads 
Thomas to conclude from the text that evil is "beyond", 
i.e., evil is outside the natural order; it does not arise 
from within nature. Thomas employs Dionysian "beyond" 
language to describe and summarize evil. Evil is beyond 
determinate motion, beyond the intention of the mover, 
beyond nature, beyond cause, beyond art, beyond definition, 
beyond will, and beyond subsistence.» The modes of evil, 

34:23:49-51: Et dicit quod tam in mentibus demonum quam 
in animabus quam etiam in corporibus malum non est aliquid 
existens, set infirme et debiliter habere propria bona que 
in eis conveniunt vel totaliter cadere ab habendo; hoc 
dicitur malum in singulis. 

44:24:42-56; cf. De malo, 1.3c; Sep subs., 15:85 

%4224:56-69 


364224:100-107 
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since it is indeterminate and unnatural, are many and 
various. Evil is privation of good, without subsistence; it 
is defect and infirmity; it is incommensuration, or 
disorder and disharmony; it is sin, or the failure to attain 
to one’s proper end; it is without intention;* In sum, all 
those things that pertain to the Good are descriptive of 
evil by negation, so that evil is without intellect, reason, 
and perfection; evil is unestablished and without cause; it 
is undefined, uncaused and uncausing, vacuous and 
unoperating; it is inordinate, infinite, dark, 


insubstantial, and not existing.» 


Thomas’ discussion of evil in the commentary points to 
a number of key features in his understanding of cosmic 
structure. Just as the Good and Being are convertible on the 
level of the first principle, so too are all beings good in 
virtue of their participation in esse; to be is to be good. 
But just as the universe is an ordered hierarchy of degrees 
of being, grounded in the determinate natures of beings 
themselves, so too is the universe a graded hierarchy of 
goods. The positioning of things on the scale of existence 
through the proportional distribution of determinate natures 


at the same time locates beings on the scale of goodness. 


374224:116-124 
54:24:124-134 


54:24:134-145 
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Since the determinate form of individual existents 
determines their degree of participation of being and 
similitude to God, that same natural determinacy demarcates 
the degrees of goodness of things; to be more is to be 
better. Goodness, like being, is measured by Thomas in terms 
of likeness to God, who is Goodness and Being. The 
hierarchical ordering of goods within the cosmos also 
suggests that goodness differs for different kinds of beings 
and is determined by their specific form and their place in 
the cosmic order. The good of intellectual creatures, for 
example, differs from the good of inanimates. Thus a 
fundamental dividing line in the cosmos is not only between 
intellectual and sub-intellectual creatures, but also 
between volitional and non-volitional ones. The capacity for 
volition determines one’s place in the cosmic order as much 
as the capacity for intellection. 

It is also apparent from Thomas’ discussion of evil 
that participated being, by its very nature, is in some ways 
unstable, capable of defecting from its full capacity to be. 
Created being is such that it includes within itself the 
possibility, though not the necessity, of not actualizing 
its due perfection or of willfully violating the cosmic 
order. This defectibility of beings points to the dynamic 
nature of the structure of individual beings as well as of 
the cosmic order. Created being is structured 


teleologically, in terms of both the capacity of beings to 
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realize the potentials of their specific form, as well as of 
the universal order itself, considered in its totality, 
whose parts mutually interact within the order, 
providentially directed to union with the Good, its source 


of both being and well being. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IN THOMAS AQUINAS’ 


COMMENTARY ON THE DIVINE NAMES 


Introduction 

For Thomas, the possibility and limits of human 
knowledge of the divine in via are directly related to the 
structure of the cosmos, and more specifically to the 
communication of divine similitude in creation/procession 
and the participative character of human knowing. Because 
God communicates God’s own similitude in the created order, 
knowledge of the divine is possible. At the same time since 
God does not communicate Godself essentially or 
substantially, God remains hidden and unknown to human 
knowers in via. On the other side of the coin, finite being 
is the proper object of human knowing. Thus whatever 
Similitude of God that is found in creatures is knowable by 
human knowers. This knowing, while it is knowledge in some 
way of the divine, still strictly limits the nature and 
extent of that knowledge. 

In what follows, I will examine these two fundamental 
realities, the communication of the divine similitude in 
creation/procession and the nature of human knowing, in 
their relationship to the possibility, nature and limits of 
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theological cognition and the signifying value of 
theological language. First to be considered is Thomas’ 
understanding and adaptation of Dionysius’ noetic. 

Noetic 

As noted above, throughout the commentary on the Divine 
Names Thomas is found often to criticize Platonic 
conclusions while accepting Platonic principles and 
problems. This is no less true regarding noetic. At 5:2:21- 
26, Thomas asserts that, while the Platonists are mistaken 
in positing Being itself as separate and above Intellect 
itself, nevertheless they are correct in their understanding 
of the relationship between intellect and being. Thomas 
subscribes to the Platonic priority of the intelligible over 
the intellectual; the former is form, while the latter is a 
power (vis). The higher angels are both intelligible and 
intellectual, while the human soul is only a vis 
intellectualitatis.' Intellect itself is comprehensive of 


all esse, and the intellect in act is such through 


participation of the intelligible which is existing itself. 
Being, which is the intelligible, is to intellect as 
participated to the participant. Thus to understand 
(intelligere) is to participate being. 

If intellect itself in act is the participation of 
being itself as intelligible, on the level of finite 


intellect, the proper object of finite intellection is 


In de causis, prop.15, Saffrey, p.91f 
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finite being. Intellect on the created level is necessarily 
finite. No finite virtue extends toward the infinite, but 
must be concluded in some terminus. Hence every cognition of 
the intellectual PEE E ends in some terminus beyond which 
it cannot go.” Since the object of cognition is being, 
finite being is the object of finite cognition because of 
the proportionality of finite cognitive virtues and finite 
objects of cognition.” Thus there is a correspondence in 
Thomas’ thought between the ontological proportionality of 
beings to the divine and the intellectual proportionality of 
knowing subjects to known objects. 

The relationship between angelic tiger egsuces and 
human souls is one of greater and less participation of 
intellectual power. The highest angelic intellects are 
informed by participation of the first Form, which is God; 
they are thus enabled to understand more things through the 
fewest possible number of forms. The diffraction of divine 
light is mediated through the higher angels to lower angels 
and to human souls. Lower angels require and receive from 
the higher angels a greater plurality of forms to understand 
the same things that the higher ones do through fewer forms. 


Human minds, because of their low degree of participation of 


7122:248-259 


3122:270-275 
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intellectual power, require the greatest plurality of forms 
in order to understand things.‘ 

For Thomas, the soul is called intellectual because it 
participates in intellectual power, which is derived from 
some superior intellect, namely God.* Because the soul 
participates the intelligible light of God to such a low 
degree, it is necessary that it engage in discursive 
reasoning; it cannot immediately know all the conclusions 
inherent in a known principle, as the angels can, but must 
move through the moments of composition and division to 
arrive at conclusions.® Reason is not distinct from 
intellect, however, but is related to it as motion is to 
rest, or as acquisition is to possession.’ Thus reason 
follows and is derived from intellect; it begins in first 
principles, discurses through inquiry and discovery, and 
returns to rest in judgement.® 

Human intellectual activity is described in the 


commentary in terms of the threefold motion of the soul at 


*In de causis, prop.10, Saffrey, pp.68,71; cf. Proclus, 
In Parm., 808-809: The One precedes thought; Nous sees all 
forms as one; Soul sees forms one by one. 

5ST I1.79.4c 

‘ST I.58.4c 

"ST I1.79.8c; for the relationship between ratio and 
intellectus in Thomas’ thought, see Laura Westra, "The 
Soul’s Noetic Ascent to the One in Plotinus and to God in 
Aquinas", The New Scholasticism, 58 (1984), 98-126 


Sibid.; In de causis, prop.18, Saffrey, p.103 
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4:8:33-83.° After discussing the threefold motion of angelic 
operation at 4:8:1-32, Thomas then turns his attention to 
motion as it is applied to the soul. Circular motion as it 
is understood of the soul describes the process whereby the 
soul, while it receives things from outside itself, reverts 
into itself from outward things and is thereby elevated to 
the knowledge of God. This "rolling up" of the soul into 
itself is the resolution of the multiformity inherent in 
ratiocination into first principles. While residing in the 
first principles the soul is protected from error, since the 
first principles themselves are a participation of divine 
truth and are known by the simple intellect without 
discursion. Thus the self-reversion of the soul into itself 
is the movement from multiformity to the uniformity of the 
first principles which it possesses in itself naturally as a 
knowing subject. This progress towards uniformity proceeds 
beyond self-reversion of the soul to the contemplation of 
angelic cognition, which is simple and uniform, and finally 
terminates in God, who is absolutely simple, uniform, 
without principle or end (which is the notion of circularity 
itself). 

Oblique motion is a combination of circular and 
straight motion. The soul in its natural operation is 

The threefold motion of the soul is taken up in the 
theological Summa in the discussion of the contemplative 
life, ST II-II.180.6c.2m 


04:8:43-56 
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multiform in that it moves discursively through diverse 
things. At the same time the soul is naturally joined to a 
uniform principle of knowledge. This union of the soul to a 
uniform principle Thomas, following Dionysius, calls 
illumination. Oblique motion describes the souls as it 
receives the uniform illuminations, or first principles, 
from God in a multiform way. Unlike the angelic intellects, 
the souls cannot receive first principles in a single simple 
intellection; the first principles are somehow diffused 
because of the rational and discursive character of the 
human soul necessitated by its low level of intellectual 
power." 

Even straight motion of the soul leads from diversity 
to uniformity. The soul by its very nature is multiform, and 
this multiformity consists in the variable and multiform 
apprehension of diverse things. The motion of the soul is 
not simply discursion through diversities, however, but 
movement from diverse things to more simple and uniform 
cognition. The soul as it turns outward to diverse and 
external things is led from these to resolution into simple 
objects of knowledge.” Thus it is clear that human 
knowledge is complex and multidirectional, made possible 
through uniform illuminations received from God, moving from 


these outward through externals and back to resolution into 


14°8:57-72 


P4:8:72-79 
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principles, and turning within itself to contemplation of 
things higher and more simple than itself. 

The multiple aspects or motions of the soul are 
described in various ways in other passages of the 
commentary. Human intellectual activity, unlike angelic, is 
composed, moving between the diversity entailed in discovery 
and the uniformity of judgement. In discovery the mind 
proceeds from many sensibles to universal cognition or from 
many signs to the truth as such. The resultant universal 
cognition then is applied to the knowledge of things 
themselves. However in judgement the process is reversed, 
from the knowledge of principles to things.” Thomas argues 
that the knowable truth of things is the apprehension of 
their quiddity, which the mind cannot apprehend immediately; 
it must diffuse itself through the diverse properties and 
effects that encircle the essence of a thing. The mind then 
discerns from these properties and effects the causes of 
them, and it is from this resolution of diversities into 
causes that the mind can then make judgments concerning 
things. Thus human reasoning is circular in its character: 
moving from the diversity of sensibles and signs, it is 
terminated at the simple understanding of the truth; however 


it begins from the simple understanding of the truth which 


57 :22:32-50 
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is in first principles. Thus reason "beginning from one, 
proceeding through many, is terminated at one." 

How is the human soul capable of knowledge of the 
divine? Thomas argues that human knowers are capable of some 
knowledge of the divine based on two Platonic principles: 
participation and illumination. Explaining the Dionysian 
statement that all divina are known by us solely by 
participations, Thomas argues that certain knowables are 
below our intellects, i.e., they are more diverse in their 
own natures than in our intellects, such as all corporeal 
things. Such things are known by us through abstraction (the 
Aristotelian aspect of Thomas’ noetic). Divine things are 
more simple and knowable in themselves than they are in our 
intellect, however. Therefore the cognition of these is by 
participation, rather than abstraction.» There does not 
seem to be an irreducible conflict between abstraction and 
participation in Thomas’ thought, as Geiger suggests; both 
apply to human knowing, but differ secundum quid. 

Participated intellection is to be understood in a 
twofold way. First, our intellect understands divine things 
by participation in that the intellect itself participates 


(via similitude) the intellectual virtue of God and the 


47:2:61-76; cf. ST 1.79.12c; II-II.8.1.2m 


cf. In de causis, prop.8, Saffrey, p.56:9-31; cf. 
Proclus, Elements, prop.123; 


See supra, p.10 
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light of divine wisdom. That is, the intellect qua intellect 
is a participation of God who is intellect.” From this 
aspect, all knowledge, not only of divine things, is by 
participation. Second, divine things are participated in 
things which are objects of our intellect, i.e., good things 
are such by participation of the Good which is God, beings 
are such by participation of the divine esse, etc.’ Thus in 
virtue of the fact that the human intellect is a 
participated likeness of the divine intellect, and all 
objects of created intellect are participated likenesses of 
the divine, all knowledge of God is participative in 
character, not abstractive.” Furthermore, even the 
abstractive knowledge of sensibles is grounded in 
participation; the mind as knowing subject and the 
intelligible species are both participated likenesses of the 
divine and as such correspond to each other, making 
knowledge of sensibles possible.” 

“cf. ST I1.84.5c: "For the intellectual light itself 
which is in us is nothing other than a participated likeness 
of the uncreated light, in which are contained the eternal 
types." 

cf. In de causis, prop.6, Saffrey, p.44:9ff: "Through 
those which participate life something is known about life 
itself." Fabro argues that all created knowledge can be seen 
in terms of participation, based on the metaphysical 
continuity of beings: "Intensive Hermeneutics", p.477 

92:24:22-37 

Deborah Black argues that abstraction is subordinated to 


participation in Thomas’ understanding of cognition: "The 
Influence of the De divinis nominibus on the Epistemology of 


St. Thomas Aquinas", Proceedings of the PMR Conference, 10 
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Intellection as an operation of both angels and human 

beings is also described in terms of illumination. The 
intelligible light of God, which Thomas interprets as the 
cognition of the truth, is infused into minds by God. The 
infusion of intelligible light into souls is an ordering of 
the intellect to knowing God” and is itself the principle 
of cognition of created intellects, giving to them their 
natural cognitive virtue.” In addition, the infusion of 
intelligible light goes beyond natural intellective 
abilities to the renewal of intellective virtue through 
grace, glory and revelation.” The goal of divine 
illumination of minds is the ultimate unification of all 


things to each other and in one known truth, which is God.™ 


Divine Unknowability and Revelation 
The issue of divine knowability and unknowability is a 
point at which Thomas diverges significantly from the 


Neoplatonic tradition, while he at the same time manifests 


(1985) pp.41-52 
24:5:20-31 


“Jordan comments that "the metaphor of light reminds 
the reader of Thomas at every turn that human intelligence 
is a dependent participation of the highest intelligence, 
which is also the creator of the knowable things around us . 
- - Created things are resplendent with an intelligibility 
that is answered by the participated intellectual power of 
the created mind." "The Evidence of the Transcendentals", 
p.402 


34:5:60-80 


44:5:80~-86 
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its profound influence. The Neoplatonic tradition locates 
the First Principle beyond the level of being and therefore 
utterly inaccessible to knowledge and predication.” 
Dionysius begins to ameliorate the radical unknowability of 
the One through his continual dialectic between being and 
non-being. His statements regarding the divine unknowability 
are, however, categorical and uncompromising. God is the 
indefiniteness beyond being and intellect, unintelligible to 
all thinking;* all knowledge is of beings, therefore the 
beyond being is apart from all knowledge.” How does Thomas 
appropriate this language? 

First of all, Thomas denies the utter unknowability of 
God. Following Albert,” Thomas argues that God’s essence is 


supremely knowable as esse itself; just as finite being is 


the proper object of finite intellect, so infinite being is 
infinitely knowable, the fountain of all being and 
knowing.” The character of the divine essence as esse 
itself, and therefore supremely knowable, is at the same 


time the basis of its unknowability for created intellects. 


>See e.g., Proclus, Elements, prop.123; In Parm., 1109 

%DN 1.1 (588B); 2.4 (641A) 

“DN 1.4 (593A) 

again, it is Eriugena alone of the Dionysian 
commentators who maintains the utter unknowability and 


unnameability of God. 


%Cf. ST I.12.1.2m: God as infinite form is supremely 
knowable. 
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As ipsum esse infinitum, the First Cause is unknowable 
because it is above ens. Ens is that which participates esse 
finitely, a quiddity participating esse, and is therefore 
proportionate to our intellects.” The unknowability of God 
is necessitated by the infinite character of the divine esse 
and the inadequacy or disproportionality of rational inquiry 
to an infinite object. Thomas flatly asserts that reason is 
not suited to the investigation of divine realities. 
Undeniably reason has its sphere, but in certain matters of 
faith, reason (which in this instance includes all 
intellective virtues) is an unreliable guide since the 
realities under consideration are not proper objects of 
human knowledge.*! What God is, God’s essence, is not a 
proper object of human knowledge because God is infinite, 
therefore above the proportion of the finite intellect.” 
Thomas’ principle is clear: since it is always necessary 
that the object of the cognitive virtue be proportionate to 
the virtue of the knower, therefore created substance is an 
object commensurate with created intellect, while uncreated 
substance is proportionate only to uncreated knowledge, and 


therefore incommensurate with created intellects.” 


In de causis, prop.6, Saffrey, p.47:10ff, citing DN 1.4 
31131:29-47; 1:2:32-39 
321:1:86-92 


31:1:61-82 
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The possibility and limits of human knowledge of the 
divine point to the need for and the role of revelation. 
Because God’s similitude is communicated in 
creation/procession, some knowledge of God is possible to 
human knowers in via. Since God "remains" substantially 
uncommunicated in procession, however, God remains 
unknowable; hence the need for revelation. Throughout the 
commentary, Thomas concedes both the possibility of some 
knowledge of God as well as the impossibility of essential 
knowledge of God. Only God knows Godself.** Although some 
knowledge of God is possible, nevertheless that which God 
is, i.e., comprehensive knowledge of God’s substance, 
remains inaccessible to created minds and is reserved for 
God alone.” 

Divine unknowability not only necessitates revelation 
but also limits it. If God, because unknowable, reveals 
Godself, what is the extent of that revelation? In 
revelation God hands down a knowledge of Godself that is not 
comprehensively revelatory of the divine substance in terms 
of quicquid est, but only that kind of knowledge that is 
proportionally fitting to the mind receiving that 
revelation.” Proportional revelation, like the proportional 


distribution of perfections, is a function of the divine 


34721:61ff 
35421:167-178 


36121:167-178; 92-102 
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justice, which distributes to each thing according to its 
condition. 

It is in this context of proportional divine revelation 
that Thomas develops his own "scripture principle". Having 
established the insufficiency of human reason to know divine 
things under its own power due to the divine infinity, and 
the resultant necessary revelation by God of Godself to 
created minds, Thomas follows Dionysius in placing the focus 
of this revelatory activity in scripture (not in 
creation/procession itself). Scripture is the ray of truth, 
descending from God who is the first truth, illuminating the 
minds not only of the writers of sacra scriptura but also of 
the hearers of its message.” As the illuminating ray of 
truth, scripture is a certain rule for all theological 
reflection and doctrine. The results of human inquiry must 
conform to this rule, just as conclusions must conform to 
their principle.” 

What does scripture reveal about God? Stated simply, 
scripture reveals the names by which God can be praised. 
Names such as "good" and "living" are not derived 
immediately from creatures who are living, good, etc., but 
are revealed in scripture beyond the achievements of natural 
reason. A divine mate revealed in scripture tells us two 


things: first it names the procession of a divine gift or 


37721:61-82; 1:2:20~32 


381:1:50-59; 2:4:7-16 
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perfection, such as goodness, life, being etc.; second the 
same name reveals to us the principle of the bestowed gift 
or perfection, who is God. Thus the name living signifies 
the life that is in creatures and that the principle of this 
life is God. In the latter case, the revelatory power of 
scripture is limited, however. We do not know the principle 
of life as it is in itself; it is known only as principle 
and as cause.” 

Similitude and Preexistence 

With these considerations in mind, that God is 
essentially unknowable to finite minds, that revelation is 
necessary for any knowledge of God, and that this revelation 
is to be found primarily in the names of God revealed in 
scripture, we can examine the other pole of Thomas’ thought 
regarding theological cognition, namely the communication of 
the divine similitude in creation/procession. In the 
Proemium, Thomas organizes Dionysian theology in terms of 
the types of similitude of God found in creatures. 
Dionysius’ lost (and perhaps apocryphal) work On the divine 
characteristics dealt with the unity of the divine essence 
and the distinction of persons. For this unity and 
distinction there is no similitude in created things 
sufficient to understand them, therefore the mystery of the 
Godhead ad intra exceeds all faculties of natural reason. 


However various kinds of similitudes found in creatures and 


31:2:20-39 
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revealed in scripture yield a kind of knowledge of God. 
First there is that similitude that is perceived from things 
derived from God into creatures, for example good things 
derive their goodness from the Good which is God, living 
things from the divine Life, etc. Another kind of 
Similitude is that perceived in something transferred from 
creatures to God. These are symbolic or metaphorical 
nominations, like God as rock, the sun, lion, etc. Finally 
the deficiency of all similitude in imaging or manifesting 
God necessitates the removal of all similitudes from God in 
so far as they are understood to apply to creatures. God in 
Godself remains hidden and unknown to created intellect. 
Thus the theological movement is from insufficient 
similitude through a downward movement of the divine 
similitude in the procession of intelligible perfections, 
back upward in the metaphorical transference of symbols to 
God, culminating in the ultimate denial of all creaturely 
similitude to God in remotion.” 

The types of similitude of God in creatures are the 
bases of both the kinds of knowledge and predication of God. 
The first and fourth types of deficient similitude render a 
knowledge of what God is not, and the corresponding 
predication is denial, negation, remotion. The second and 
third types of similitude offer a knowledge of God as cause 


and principle, hence affirmative, though qualified, 


“Proemium 1-21 
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predications.*! The subject matter of Dionysius’ On the 
Divine Names are the intelligible significations of God, 
which are non-sensible and based on the downward movement of 
the divine similitude in procession. This is in contrast to 
symbolic and metaphorical significations which are sensible 
in nature and derive from the upward movement from sensibles 
to intelligibles.” 

The signifying value of the divine names is grounded in 
the divine similitude communicated in creation, and is 
thereby strictly limited by Thomas. Since names are imposed 
by us, they signify in so far as the things they signify 
occur in our own cognition. Since God is above our cognitive 
powers, names do not signify God as God is in Godself, but 
only created things. However, since the esse of all things 
is a certain similitude (albeit a deficient one) of the 


divine esse, names derived from creatures can be applied to 


God in a way that befits God, namely through excess. 
Examples of this type of naming are calling God 
supersubstantial substance, or unintelligible intellect, or 
an unspeakable word.* Thus names imposed by us on God are 
derived from created things, which are proper objects of our 
intellect. Their application to the divine is based on the 


Similitude of all creatures to God through the communication 


419 :3:43-55 
#13:4:16-20; 51-57 


121:146-155; 13:3:88-108; 11:2:28-35 
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of the divine similitude. But since all created similitude 
is unable to fully image God, names derived from created 
similitudes, though applicable to God through excess, are 
nevertheless unable to signify what God is. 

The names of God, therefore, refer first and primarily 
to the processions of God into creatures.* For example, the 


name esse cannot tell us what the divine esse is in itself, 


but rather manifests the procession of being from God into 
creatures.* But although the names of God refer first and 
primarily to the processions of God in creatures, that is 
not all they signify. The names of God are bivalent, 
referring to the processions of God and to God as principle 
and cause of the processions. The naming of God as principle 
and cause is a limited nomination. Since the names primarily 
refer to created things that are both knowable and nameable 
by us, it remains that whatever is apprehended in our 
intellect is less than what God is and whatever words we use 
to signify God are unable to tell us what the divine esse is 
in itself. Nevertheless the name "good" refers not only to 
the universal procession of all things from God, but also to 


God as the cause of all goods. To call God "existing" 


“4:1:7; 11:2:28-35 
95:22:1-6 


5:1:11-28 
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Signifies that God is the source and cause of all existing 
things. The same occurs with all other intelligible names.“ 

Moreover, all names applied to God signify a single 
principle. Arguing against the Platonic principle that the 
intelligible processions exist in a descending hierarchical 
order (the Good being the most universal and referring to 
the first principle with being, life, and intellect 
referring to subordinate creative principles), Thomas 
follows Dionysius in maintaining that all intelligible 
perfections derive from a single principle and cause. The 
Good is the most universal nomination and refers to the 
universal procession of all things from God as well as to 
God as the cause of the universal order, while being, 
living, wise, etc., refer to certain determinate effects and 
to God as principle and cause of determinate things. In 
arguing this way Thomas both accepts the Platonic principle 
that determinate effects must come from determinate causes 
and rejects the Platonic solution of multiplying principles, 
opting for compressing the necessarily multiple 
determinations of things into a single principle.* 

The condition of possibility of naming God from God’s 
processions is the preexistence of all things in the divine 
essence itself. Created things are good, being, and living, 


because God contains in a supereminent and unified way 
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goodness, being and life within Godself.® To call God Good 
does not merely mean that God is the cause of goods, nor 
that God is not evil; it means that whatever good we 
attribute to creatures preexists in God in a higher way. 
Processions represent God imperfectly, but nevertheless 
truly; thus names derived from processions signify God.” 
Unlike Eriugena, who argued that all language is 
metaphorical and that there is no proper predication of God, 
Thomas again follows Albert by basing proper predication of 
God in the exemplary preexistence of all things in the 
divine essence." Proper or primary predication of names of 
God depends on the kind of names, however. Some, e.g., lion, 
stone, etc., are obviously metaphorical, although their 
analogous signification can be abstracted from them. The 
names of intelligible perfections, on the other hand, though 
derived from processions, are nevertheless properly, not 
metaphorically, predicated of God. 

Since all things preexist in God in a simultaneous 
unity, all predicates derived from creatures are predicated 
of God simultaneously and simply. The many effects preexist 
in God in a unified and simultaneous way. Names derived from 


these are to be understood as applying to God simply and 


9722:3-22 
5ST I.13.2c 
cf. De pot., 7.5c 
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simultaneously. The diversity of names arises, not from a 
diversity in the divine essence, but because of the 
diversity in the way our intellect understands things.™ A 
most Simple thing, like God, can only be represented in our 
intellect by diverse forms, yet they all refer to one thing: 
the divine essence.» Just as determinate beings are the 
multiplication and diversification of the simple divine 
esse, so knowledge of the divine is the diffraction of the 
Single form of the divine essence into multiple forms. 
Similarly, when applied to existents, determinate names 
signify something distinct from other things, but when used 
in divine predication they signify in an infinite way. For 
example, the word wisdom signifies something different from 
justice in created things, but when applied to God the 
divine wisdom is not distinct from the divine justice. Thus 
the preexistence of wisdom and justice in God is in an 
infinite mode.» This does not mean that the names of God 
are synonymous, however. The various names of God correspond 
to the manifold concepts derived by our intellects from the 
manifold perfections of creatures, and therefore signify 
different things. But when applied to God, they signify the 


single divine essence. Just as God, as principle of being, 
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produces many creatures, as principle of knowing, God 
produces many conceptions. Thus the names of God are one in 
re, but many in ratione.”’ 

Names 

All names of God, then, are based on the communication 
of the divine similitude to created things and the 
preexistence of all things in God, and refer primarily to 
the processions themselves and then to God as cause and 
principle. The modes of nomination fall into three 
categories: remotion, causation, and symbol. All three modes 
of nomination have as their common basis divine similitude 
and preexistence. 

The first mode of nomination is naming through 
remotion.*® Thomas maintains that the highest cognition of 
God possible in this life is the knowledge that God is above 
all that can be known by us, that God is nothing among 
existing things. The knowledge of God reflected in this 
denial is achieved through the cessation of intellectual 
operation and union with God. Remotion is the removal from 
God of all predicates of existents, since all names are of 
the created processions of God. Since our highest knowledge 
of God is the knowledge that God is not an existing thing, 
remotion is the most proper way of naming God. Thus remotion 


is 


5ST I.13.4c.3m 
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the first mode of nomination of God 

through abnegation of all things for 

this reason that Godself is above all 

things, and whatever is signified by any 

name whatsoever is less than that which 

God is, who exceeds our cognition, which 

we express through names imposed by 

us.’ 
Remotive nomination is both primary and necessary due to the 
deficiency of all created similitude to fully image God. The 
limitations of knowledge and speech to comprehend and 
express God extend also to created objects and their 
inherent similitudes.® The simple act of naming God from 
God’s effects does not tell us what God is, since God is 
above all existing things and can not be fully expressed by 
any of them.* 

Remotive nomination is expressed in two forms: 
privatively and excessively. To call God unintelligible is a 
privative nomination; to call God superintelligible or above 
intelligible or beyond intelligible is excessive. Both forms 


are remotive and based on the divine excess.” To deny 


something of God is not to suggest that God in no way 


51:3:63-65: Hic est primus modus Dei nominationum per 
abnegationem omnium ea ratione quod ipse est super omnia, et 
quicquid est quocumque nomine signatum est minus eo quod est 
Deus, qui excedit nostram cognitionem, quam per nomina a 
nobis imposita exprimimus. 


6&1:1:118-125 
62: 4:40-48 
“That eminence is a type of remotion is perceived by 


H.A. Wolfson, "St. Thomas on Divine Attributes", Melanges 
offerts a Etienne Gilson (Toronto: PIMS, 1959), pp.684f; 699 
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possesses the thing denied, but rather that God possesses it 
in a way that exceeds all created things and created 
intellects. God is called unintelligible, not because God is 
less than intelligible things, but that God’s 
intelligibility exceeds the intelligibility of all created 
intelligibles. Similarly, "super" language is a form of 
remotion and based on the divine excess. To call God 
superintelligible or beyond intellect is the same as to deny 
intelligibility in a finite way to God.“ 

Thus there are two primary genera of names for Thomas, 
the first being remotive nomination, which includes both 
privative denials as well as excessive nominations employing 
prefixes such as super, above, and beyond.® The second 
genus of names is causal nomination. Causal names are those 
that designate God as the principle of procession of 
perfections which emanate from God into creatures, e.g., the 
good, beautiful, existing, etc.© The notion of causality 


first and foremost applies to God as the Good, since the 


67:3:15~22; 7:1:30-43; cf. Proclus, In Parm., 1080, for 
whom the necessity of negation of all things of the One is 
not because of the inadequacy of human intellect to grasp 
the One, but because of the nature of the One as non- 
intelligible. 


“cf. Eriugena, for whom the phrase plus quam is 
affirmative in form, but negative in connotation. To say 
that God is plus quam essentia means that God is not 
essence. See supra, p.60f 
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Good implies the notion of an end, and the end is the first 
of causes. Since God’s goodness is essential, not 
participated, the creation of all existents is an act of the 
divine esse itself, i.e., creation does not occur through 
some participated medium. Thomas concludes from this premise 
that God prepossesses the similitudes of all things within 
the divine esse.” This prepossession of all existents makes 
both creation and nomination possible. The principle of 
naming a cause from effects is that every cause as such can 
be named from its effects in so far as the cause possesses 
within itself the similitude of the effect. In secondary 
causes the similitude in the effects and in the cause is of 
the same notion; therefore the application of a single name 
is univocal. However in the case of God and creatures the 
similitude in God is not of the same notion as it is in the 
effect. Rather all similitudes preexist in God 
supereminently. Thus God can be named from effects, but the 
nomination is not univocal, i.e., it is supereminent.® 

The final mode of nomination is symbolic. In symbolic 
nomination, sensible names are transferred to God 
metaphorically. In the Divine Names, neither Thomas nor 
Dionysius is concerned with this type of nomination. The 
concern of the Divine Names is with the second mode of 


nomination, i.e., causal. Causal names refer to the 
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intelligible processions of God into creatures. Remotive 
names are the subject of the Mystical Theology and enter 
into the present work as qualifiers of the signifying 
valence of affirmative predications.® 

The modes of naming God point to the ways in which we 
are able to achieve knowledge of God. Beginning with 
creation, we are capable, in due proportion, to ascend to a 
knowledge of God that transcends the limits of knowledge of 
existents. This ascent is achieved through three 
"techniques" of theological reflection that arise from the 
two primary genera of names.” The first is via ablation, 
the removal of all predicates proper to creatures from God. 
Ablation is grounded in the understanding that everything we 
think and say about God falls short of comprehending or 
expressing divine reality. It comes first in the order 
because the truest knowledge of God that can be achieved by 
us is that God is not any of the modes of finite existence. 
The second is via excess, which qualifies both affirmative 
and negative predication. That is, excessive naming points 

$1:23:195-220; It is important to note that for Thomas 
all negations are based on affirmations. Without 
affirmations there could be no negations. Thus Thomas’ 
understanding of all names is based in being: De pot., 7.5c 

O’Rourke perceives, then seems to confuse, the 
distinction between the three types of names (remotive, 
causal, and symbolic) and the three-fold way of ascent (via 
remotionis, via eminentiae, and via causalitatis): op. cit., 
pp.31ff; For an examination of the ways in which Thomas 
employs the threefold way of Dionysius, see Michael Ewbank, 


"Diverse Orderings of Dionysius’ Triplex via by St. Thomas 
Aquinas", Mediaeval Studies, 52 (1990) pp.82-109 
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to the fact that removing all created categories from God 
does not suggest that God is somehow devoid of the 
perfections found in creation, but possesses or contains 
them in a way that is beyond the modes in which they are 
found in creatures. Similarly, excessive naming shows that, 
while in affirmation we ascribe various perfections to God, 
still God possesses these things in a modality that exceeds 
all created modalities. Names derived from beings still 
refer to the divine, but must be applied in an appropriate 
way. Excess is then the pivot between the first mode of 
theological reflection and the third, which is via 
causality.” The way of causality tells us that whatever is 
in creatures proceeds from and preexists in God as ina 
cause. Thus to know creation is to know God as cause, and 
therefore to know God in some way.” 

The conclusion of the foregoing exposition is that 
there is a continual dialectic in our knowing the unknowable 
God. On the one hand God is known in all things as in 
effects; therefore God is known in our cognition. At the 
same time God is known apart from all things, i.e., as 
removed from all and beyond all existents. Therefore God is 


known in ignorance, i.e., to know God is to know that we are 


7In the context of the three types of names, eminence 
is a form of remotion, but in the context of the three-fold 
way of ascent, eminence is grounded in causation: 1:3:83-97 
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ignorant of what God is.” The key distinction is between 
causal knowing and essential knowing. God is all in all 
causally and therefore known as cause, yet God is in nothing 
essentially and therefore unknowable essentially.” The 
Simplest statement of this dialectic is that God is both 
known and not known: known in so far as all things have a 
proportionality to God as effects to cause and as proper 
objects of our knowledge yield a causal knowledge of God; 
unknown in so far as God exceeds all effects and therefore 
all intellective faculties. The unknowing of God in 
ignorance is, however, a kind of knowledge of God that moves 
through remotion to a union with God that is beyond 
knowledge and even beyond mind itself.” 

Union 

The goal of the process of remotion is for Thomas, as 
for Dionysius, union with God that is beyond the capacities 
of created intellect and beyond the nature of intellect 
itself. Remotion and its result, ignorance, free the 
individual for a union with God that is described in terms 
of vision, rather than knowledge. Thomas speaks of this 
union with God both in via and in patria. Union in via is a 
result of faith, piety, and the way of ascent of purgation, 


illumination, and perfection. In patria, union is the 
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beholding by the blessed of the divine essence itself, a 
gift of grace and the fruition of love. 

Like Thomas Gallus, Thomas argues that the mind has a 
dual intellective capacity. First the mind possesses natural 
intellective virtue by means of which it can apprehend 
intelligible things that are proportionate to it. But 
secondly, through grace the mind is capable of union with 
divine things, and this union exceeds the nature of mind 
itself.” This unitive capacity makes possible the union of 
mind to things that exceed it, namely divine things. Thus 
the understanding of divine things is achieved through this 
gracious union, a union that is both ecstatic and 
deifying.” 

In via, the union with divine things is first achieved 
through faith. Faith is, according to Thomas, the simple 
cognition of divine truth which is held without doubt and 
without inquiry. Faith firmly establishes believers in the 
truth and the truth in them. The union with divine truth 
achieved through faith is permanent and sure, and ecstatic, 
i.e., faith places the believer outside common sensibilities 
and conjoins him or her with supernatural truth. The result 
of union through faith is, however, cognitive by nature, but 
the cognition of God achieved through faith is more simple 


and more divine than any cognition of God available to human 


cf. ST ITI-II.175.1.2m 
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beings in this life.” The movement of the soul toward God 
through faith renders the intellectual powers of our natural 
reason superfluous as the unknown and inaccessible divine 
light communicates itself to us and unites us with itself. 
The communication of the divine light in faith places those 
things that are the object of faith beyond the ken of 
natural reason.” 

Essential to understanding the process of knowledge of 
and union with the divine that is possible in this life is 
the role of piety. Pious minds recognize that divine 
knowledge is proportional, divinely meted out to creatures 
on the basis of their position in the hierarchical order and 
the disposition of their wills. A properly disposed soul 
limits itself in its pursuit of divine knowledge, 
recognizing that God is essentially hidden and unspeakable, 
therefore God cannot be searched out or expressed. The holy 
and chaste mind does not extend itself beyond its own 
boundaries, but venerates God through acquiescence in the 
limits of its position and by "praising through silence".® 
Holy minds extend themselves toward God to the degree that 
it is permitted them from the divine grace and that is 
proper to their condition, i.e., they do not presume to 


attain to a knowledge of God that is beyond what is 
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fittingly given to them by God, nor do they decline from 
proportional knowledge by attending to what is below them or 
below what is proportionally given to them by God.® 

The Dionysian threefold way of purgation, illumination, 
and perfection is the means by which the pious mind attains 
to its proportional knowledge of God, culminating in union 
with the divine. The process itself is not simply 
intellective, as it is with the angels, but also concerns 
the human will. In purgation, the will is turned toward God 
by divine calling and power. As the will turns toward God, 
God satisfies its desire and restores the divine similitude 
that was corrupted in it through sin. The will is then 
united to and established in God and continuously progresses 
upward toward union with the divine. The second moment of 
the process involves illumination, which in this instance is 
understood to be the bestowal of grace by God for the 
perfection of both will and intellect. Illumination is 
therefore a divine gift whereby the intellect is granted its 
perfection, i.e., knowledge of God, as is the will, the 
perfection of which is attainment of the object of desire, 
which is God. The goal of the process is perfection, which 
in this respect is the attainment of one’s ultimate end, 


which is deification. For the rational creature, deification 
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is union with God in a way that is appropriate to a rational 
creature.” 

The goal of the process that begins in faith and is 
pursued through the threefold way of purgation, illumination 
and perfection is culminated in the beatific vision in 
patria. The way in which the blessed cognize God is 
substantially different from the way of souls in via. The 
condition of the blessed is a state of union with God that 
is described as vision of the divine essence.® Such vision 
is a gift of Christ to the blessed, a pouring out on them of 
the intelligible light which is Christ himself. The result 
of this outpouring is the participation of divine light by 
minds that have become impassible and immaterial in the 
resurrection. Participation in the divine light by the 
blessed will be unimpeded by bodily passions or material 
affections, and will result in the participation of the 
divine unity which is above all mind, i.e., the union of the 
mind with Godself. Such vision and union of the blessed with 
the divine will render the status of human souls equal to 
that of the angels.™ Both angels and blessed human beings 


see the essence of God by the gracious gift of God, though 
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in a way that is not comprehensive. This is the essence of 


beatification and the goal of all intellectual creation.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


CONCLUSION 


To conclude this examination of Thomas’ interpretation 
of Pseudo-Dionysius’ On the Divine Names, several summary 
theses can be advanced. 

1. Thomas’ work in the commentary on the Divine Names 
is profoundly shaped by the five-hundred-year-long 
interpretive tradition of the thought of Pseudo-Dionysius, 
and most notably by the commentary of Albert the Great. It 
could be reasonably argued that Eriugena alone of the 
Dionysian commentators preserves the "wildness" of the 
radical vision of the Areopagite, primarily through the 
exploitation of the latter’s dialectic of being and non- 
being, and the corresponding dialectic of kataphasis and 
apophasis. Though Thery suggests that the shift in Dionysian 
interpretation begins with Sarracen’s translation, it is not 
apparent that the Nova Translatio skews the thought of 
Dionysius in any particular direction. It is not so much 
Sarracen’s choice of terminology that alters Dionysius’ 
thought as it is the specific content with which thirteenth 
century commentators infuse that language. This is most 
apparent in Albert’s commentary. Albert marks a turning 
point in Dionysian interpretation that ultimately makes 


249 
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possible Thomas’ particular assimilation of Pseudo- 
Dionysius. The Universal Doctor provides Thomas with a set 
of interpretive tools that the latter exploits for the 
purposes of his own synthetic appropriation of Pseudo- 
Dionysius’ thought. The interpretation of Pseudo-Dionysius 
through the application of Aristotelian causal analysis, the 
logical priority of the Good based on the notion of 
causality, the divine omnipresence via continual causal 
efficacy, the relation between the Many and the One through 
preexistence, exemplarity, and similitude, the distinction 
between divine and created being via participation of the 
divine similitude, divine intentionality in producing the 
cosmic order, the utter and ultimate knowability of God as 
being, the distinction between knowledge quia est and quid 
est, analogous predication based on divine exemplarity and 
participation of the divine similitude, all are endemic 
features of Thomas’ commentary on the Divine Names that are 
anticipated in Albert’s work. 

2. It is clear, in contradistinction to Henle’s 
contention, that Pseudo-Dionysius is the avenue through 
which Thomas assimilates the heritage of late Neoplatonism. 
Henle is correct in his suggestion that Thomas uses 
Dionysius to criticize certain aspects of the Platonic world 
view, but that critique is limited, and specifically 
directed to a few key principles: etiological pluralism, the 


hierarchy of subsistent forms, the efficiency of formal 
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causality, and the status of the first principle as beyond 
the level of Being. Far more profound is the degree to which 
Thomas, after pronouncing these provisos, adopts the logical 
and ontological structure of Neoplatonic thought. The 
primary Platonic principles that Thomas adopts and are 
foundational to his thought are: 1.) diverse effects must 
arise from diverse causes; 2.) that which exists through 
participation must be reduced to something essential; 3.) 
the necessity of exemplary causality to explain determinate 
existents; 4.) the nature of intellect and its relationship 
to being through participation; and 5.) the denial of any 
ontological status of evil. 

More specifically, the particular type of Neoplatonism 
that Thomas inherits from Dionysius is the Proclan variety, 
with its detailed analysis of the structure of finite being. 
In the Proclan view, the cosmos of finite being is the 
result of the overflow of the plenitude of perfection of the 
first principle. Below the level of the One, causes multiply 
themselves in their effects through the communication of 
their likeness. The likeness of effects to their cause is 
the medium through which the cosmos is bound together, as 
the higher is manifested in the lower through participation 
and the lower is contained in the higher via eminence. The 
structure of created being is triadic, described in terms of 
remaining, procession, and return, the unparticipated, the 


participated, and the participating, and substance, power, 
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and operation. Within this fundamental triadic structure, 
the cosmos is an ordered hierarchy of determinate beings, 
which order points to the necessity of an intellectual 
cause. As a whole, the cosmos is a harmony of unlikes, as 
each determinate existent reverts upon its cause through 
desire of the ultimate cause, the Good. With modification at 
several key points, this is essentially the view of the 
universe of created being espoused by Thomas. 

3. The center of Thomas’ appropriation of Neoplatonism 
via Pseudo-Dionysius is the structure of the cosmos as an 
ordered hierarchy of participated being.! This appropriation 
is accomplished through Thomas’ unreserved adoption of 
Neoplatonist structural principles for describing the nature 
of created being and the relationship of created being to 
the divine. The three moments of procession, conservation, 
and return, which describe both the divine activity vis-a- 
vis the world and the metaphysical framework of the 
universe, constitute the deep structure of Thomas’ 
understanding of divine causality and cosmic order. 

The language of procession to describe creation 
suggests that for Thomas God is somehow manifest in the 
world. The procession of creatures from God is not simply 
the production of onecoa other than God, which it 


certainly is, but also an act of self-expression and self- 


‘A topic to which O’Rourke devotes a scant fourteen 
pages, op. cit., pp.260-274 
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manifestation of the divine. Divine immanence in the world 
is underscored through the notions of divine self- 
multiplication, the communication of goodness and 


perfection, and the continual esse~granting activity of God 


that maintains things in being. Divine transcendence is 
rigorously guarded, however, through the notion of 
Similitude. Similitude acts as a door, a mediating feature, 
that maintains the gulf separating the infinite and the 
finite, the divine and the created, while at the same time 
serving as a bridge between the two realms. The bridge of 
Similitude is not only metaphysical, but also intellectual. 
Just as the determinate being of creatures is a participated 
likeness of divinity, both in essence and act of existence, 
so also determinate being is the avenue by which knowledge 
of God is both possible and limited. 

The notion of conservation, highly developed in the 
commentary, and which includes a rather involved conceptual 
complex, draws attention to Thomas’ sensitivity to the 
cosmos as an existing, ordered hierarchy of being. Thomas 
does not allow himself, in spite of his assimilation of 
Neoplatonism, to reduce the real to the ideal. The 
development of the idea of conservation places focus on the 
finite as existing, as the world in which we live and which 
presents itself to us, the world as cosmos. 

The primary conception for describing the nature of the 


created order is participated being. Like procession of the 
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divine similitude, participation points to both the divine 
transcendence and the immanence of God in things. To be at 
all means to take part in esse itself, and God is the source 


of all esse to things. Thus to participate being is to 


somehow participate the divine. But participation is just 
that, a taking or having part. Created being, from the 
angelic intelligences to prime matter, only: partially 
reflects the infinite sea of being that is God. God is both 
most intimately present to all creatures through granting 
esse and at the same time infinitely separated from all 
creatures by the unity and infinitude of God’s own being and 
the deficient similitude of all finite things. 

But the world of determinate, participated being that 
Thomas envisions is not a level, horizontal plane of 
existents. The cosmos for Thomas is vertically ordered, 
hierarchical. What makes the cosmos hierarchically ordered 
is the varying degrees to which created things participate 


being. Though esse describes the act of existence common to 


all existing things, still the various ways in which beings 
are beings represent differing levels or intensities of 
participation of esse. The determinate natures of things 
equal their degree of participation of the similitude of the 
divine esse. To be "thus" places an existent on a level in 
the hierarchy of being that stretches from the angelic 


intelligences which participate esse to the highest degree 
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possible for created beings, to prime matter which can only 
be described as being in potency. 

The levels on the hierarchy of being are delineated in 
terms of formality and actuality. Prime matter, which 
inhabits the lowest level, is in potency to form, but is 
formless. It is this formlessness that places it on the 
outermost reaches of being, on the precipice of nothingness. 
Once matter is formed, the level of determinate existents is 
achieved, the lowest level of which is inanimate objects. 
Above the inanimates are the ensouled, which begin with 
plant life and move upward through sentient creatures to the 
rational souls of human beings. Above human being, and at 
the apex of created being, are the pure intelligences, the 
angels, which are themselves simple forms. The progression 
is from potency to form to simple formality, from pure 
potency to the highest actuality. This ascending formal 
scale is one of degrees of participation of esse. A being at 
the top of the scale "exists" to a higher degree than a 
creature at the lower end of the scale. 

The graded intensity of existence reflected in the 
hierarchy of beings suggests the true relationship of 
essence and existence in things. From one perspective, the 
distinction between essence and existence in finite beings 
is common to all existents; both a stone and an angel 
receive their esse from without; the essence of neither is 


such that they necessarily exist. However the ascending 
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degrees of formality correspond to ascending degrees of 
actuality. Simple forms are actual to the highest degree 
possible for existing things. Their potency is potency only 
to existence itself. It is the idea of degrees of actuality, 
formally derived, that allows Thomas to maintain degrees of 


the participation of esse. The primary significance of the 


distinction between esse and essentia in finite beings, 


which has occupied the attention of so many Thomas scholars, 
is its indication of the identification of the two in God. 
As applied to finite existents, the distinction is important 
to signify the radical contingency of all that is not 
divine. Once that is admitted, however, the relationship 
between esse and essentia in things is determined by the 
formal determinacy of beings themselves. The quiddity of 
things is the way in which, and the degree to which, they 
possess esse. 

The notion of return points to the nature of the cosmos 
as both metaphysically and teleologically ordered. The 
hierarchical structure of participated being is not only a 
metaphysical reality, but is also directed to an end, which 
is God. The conversion of effects toward their cause arises 
not only from the natural relationship of effect to cause, 
as it does in Proclan Neoplatonism, but also from the 
intentional ordering of beings by God to their ultimate end 
and perfection. The cosmos has an ultimate goal of 


existence, a telos, and the structure of the universe itself 
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is the means by which that goal is attained. The 
hierarchical order of the universe functions hierarchically 
in the technical sense as the medium through which created 
being passes in its journey to the unity of all things in 
God. 

4. Pseudo-Dionysius’ compression of Platonic multiple 
causality into a single cause is the key for Thomas’ 
appropriation of the Neoplatonic cosmic structure. The heart 
of Thomas’ critique of the Platonic tradition is the 
latter’s multiplication of causes in a descending 
metaphysical hierarchy beginning with the Good and 
descending through Being, Life, and Intellect to the 
substantial forms of material existents. By denying the 
subsistence of these species and compressing the higher 
causes into a single divine cause, Thomas can deny an 
ordered causal hierarchy while at the same time maintaining 
a hierarchically ordered cosmos. The compressed causes, 
metaphysically real (as against mere abstractions) and 
united in the divine, are decompressed in the procession of 
things from God. The distinction between causes on the level 
of the divine is only notional, but the various causes 
express real distinctions in terms of the way created being 
is related to the divine. 

It is this compression of causes that also allows 
Thomas to subscribe to the Platonic priority of the Good. 


The Good and Being, while they are different in re for the 
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Neoplatonists, differ only in ratione for Thomas. Thus for 
Neoplatonism the priority of the Good is a metaphysical 
priority; for Thomas it is only a notional priority. As 
O'Rourke remarks, "The notional division between Being and 
Goodness, efficiency and finality, is ultimately resolved in 
the unity and simplicity of God who as fullness of Being is 
at once efficient and final cause." 

It is paramount to note, however, that the point at 
which Thomas most significantly modifies the Neoplatonic 
tradition is the latter’s notion of the First Principle, and 
he does this primarily by insisting on the metaphysical 
priority of Being. Though Dionysius’ "metaphysical 
reduction" (Fabro’s phrase) prepares this move for Thomas, 
Dionysius still deals with Being on the level of the divine 
dialectically; God is Being as cause of being, but before 
and beyond being, even non-being, as removed from all modes 
of beings. Neidl’s suggestion that Thomas unravels the 
Dionysian dialectic has some weight, but not in the way he 
proposes it. Thomas attempts to sunder the dialectical 
tension between being and non-being by insisting on the 
comprehensive character of being. In contradistinction to 
Hankey’s contention that Thomas subscribes to the 
Neoplatonic One beyond Being,’ Thomas insists that the One 


that is God is convertible with Being. The motive for this 


70’Rourke, ibid., p.245 


3"Aquinas’ First Principle", pp.149-152 
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identification is that if the first principle is not to be 
understood in terms of Being, then beings would be 
unexplained: omne agens agit simile sibi. 

At the same time it must be maintained that Thomas’ 
understanding of God as the plenitude of Being is profoundly 
impacted by the Dionysian dialectic. This is reflected in 
Thomas’ understanding of the super- language of Dionysius in 
terms of the utter indeterminacy of divine being as 
prepossessing all possible perfections of being, as well as 
in Thomas’ employment of remotive and excessive nomination. 
While Thomas reflects the dialectical tension of Dionysius’ 
thought, the distance between the poles is reduced. For 
Dionysius, divine transcendence is expressed in terms of 
non-being and beyond being, while divine immanence is 
expressed by describing God as the being of beings. For 
Thomas, on the other hand, transcendence is described in 


terms of the infinitude of the divine esse, while immanence 


is understood in terms of continual causal omnipresence. 

5. In his vision of the cosmos as an ordered hierarchy 
of participated being, Thomas maintains along with the 
Neoplatonic tradition exemplary causality while criticizing 
Platonism by denying efficiency to substantial forms. For 
Thomas, the divine bestowal of esse to things is not only 
efficient and final, but also exemplary, mediated through 
created substantial form. In subscribing to exemplary 


causality, Thomas accepts a key Platonic problematic, i.e., 
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diverse effects must arise from diverse causes. The solution 
for Thomas is not found in an ordered hierarchy of causes, 
but in the preexistence of all things in the divine esse. 
The condition of possibility for the existence of diverse 
effects is the preexistence of those effects in some way in 
the first cause. 

Preexistence 
points to the character 


of the divine esse as 
Created 


Perfectio: 


exemplary, as 


essential, and as 


intellectual. To - A : 
Figure 3: The Diffraction of the 


identify the essence of Divine Light in Created Perfections 


God with esse, as Thomas does, in no way militates against 


an understanding of the divine esse in terms of Neoplatonic 


Being. Kremer’s work, though fatally flawed by his 


identification of the divine esse with esse commune, is 


sound in its basic thrust. The Being that is God envisioned 
by Thomas has its closest affinities with the Plotinian Nous 


and the Proclan triad of Being, Life, and Intellect. Esse on 


the level of the divine is not mere "existence itself" but 
the full plenitude of being that grants both essence and 
existence to the vast myriad of determinate creatures. It is 
the divine Light, unspeakably brilliant and unified in 
itself, that is diffracted through the prism of creation 


into the full spectrum of created lights (Figure 3). 
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6. Thomas’ employment of concepts like love, justice, 
desire, and conversion enable him to recast Neoplatonic 
emanation in terms of volitional creation. The universe for 
Thomas is not simply a metaphysical datum, eternally and 
necessarily existing, the result of the natural emanative 
thrust of the first principle. Rather it is the result of 
the divine Eros, whereby the Good and the Beautiful freely 
and ecstatically objectifies and multiplies itself in 
creation through the just distribution of its goodness and 
perfections to determinate beings. The procession, 
conservation, and return of all things from, in, and to God 
is the act of divine grace, not a natural result arising 
from metaphysical necessity. Thus Thomas finds in Dionysius 
the philosophical means to transform the "God of the 
philosophers" into the gracious creator God of Christian 
faith. 

7. The nature of the cosmos as an ordered hierarchy of 
participated being is the condition of possibility of evil 
in the world, and is at the same time the metaphysical basis 
of Thomist ethics. Fully in line with the Neoplatonic 
tradition, Thomas denies any ontological status to evil, 
although his language often suggests that he is far more 
sensitive than the tradition to the realities that confront 
us as evil. Thomas is willing to speak of natural evil, 
blindness for example, that arises from a privated 


perfection that is proper to a seeing being. This suggests 
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that the world of participated being is dynamic, not static, 
in a constant state of coming to be and passing away. 
Determinate beings are not created fully perfected, but 
achieve or move toward that perfection as they move toward 
their cause and source of perfection. The motion toward 
perfection makes it possible that any particular being can 
fail to progress toward the goal of its existence. 
Participated being does not render evil a metaphysical 
necessity, only a possibility. 

Above the level of natural evils, and far more 
problematic, is moral evil. The true locus of evil is for 
Thomas, as for Augustine, the created will. Moral evil is 
described as a turning away from one’s proper good in 
pursuit of a lesser good. The cosmos ideally conceived, as 
has been said, is not only structured but functions 
hierarchically. The goal of all created being is its union 
with its cause by means of an upward progress through the 
grades of being. Moral evil, which is only possible for 
volitional creatures (angels and human beings), is a 
violation of the hierarchical order of the cosmos; it is 
dis-order. The turning away from the Good is a journey 
toward chaos and non-being. Thus Thomas’ appropriation of 
the Neoplatonic world view takes into account both the 
implications of finitude and the ramifications of human (and 


angelic) freedom. 
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8. The structure of the cosmos as an ordered hierarchy 
of participated being is the metaphysical basis of Thomas’ 
noetic and the condition of possibility of knowledge of the 
divine. The relation of intellect to being is primarily 
understood by Thomas in terms of participation. The mind 
itself is described as a participated likeness of the divine 
mind; it is being as knowing and as knowable. Cognitive 
virtue is described as the endowment of the mind with the 
first principles which are participations of divine truth. 
The imagery of light and illumination is employed to suggest 
that the mind qua mind is structured in a way that reflects 
its nature as a participated likeness of the divine esse 
which is intellect itself. Intellection, the activity of the 
mind, is the participation of being as intelligible. 

The nature and operation of the mind mirror not only 
participated being, but also the triadic structure of the 
cosmos itself. Just as the movement of being is from unity 
through plurality to unity again, so does the mind move from 
simple intellection of first principles outward through the 
diversity of phenomena back to resolution in judgement. The 
order of the universe and the metaphysical continuity of 
being enables the mind not only to cognize finite being, but 
to transcend its discursive and ratiocinative character via 
ascent through the grades of finite and participated being, 
culminating in angelic simple intellection and ultimately 


the visio Dei. 
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God as First Exemplar, the preexistence of all things 
in God, and the communication and participatory reception of 
the divine similitude in creation/procession make possible 
the knowledge of God by finite intellects. The object of 
finite intellect is finite being, which is a participated 
likeness of infinite being. Thus to know (which is to 
participate) finite being is to gain limited access to the 
Being beyond beings. Here, too, Thomas’ modification of the 
Neoplatonic first principle is crucial. Whereas for the 
Neoplatonists, Dionysius included, the divine is 
fundamentally unknowable as beyond being, for Thomas God is 
supremely knowable as Being itself. Unknowability of the 
divine is grounded, not in the nature of God, but in the 
character of finite intellection. God as Being both makes 
some knowledge of God possible while at the same time 
strictly limiting that knowledge. 

Although similitude is the door that permits access to 
knowledge of the divine, the kind of knowledge thus made 
possible is not the terminus of created intellects. 
Similitude with its possibilities and limits points beyond 
itself to vision and union. The goal of the human soul and 
of the cosmic order itself is the step out of being and 
intellect, not into the "darkness of unknowing", but into 
the dazzling and blinding vision of that which both produces 


and transcends all being and knowing. 
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<But now oh blessed, etc.> In order to understand the books 
of the blessed Dionysius it must be considered that those 
things which are said of God in holy scripture Dionysius 
skillfully divides in four ways. For in a certain book, 
which we do not have and is entitled De divinis 
ypotiposibus, i.e., the divine characteristics or 
distinctions, he handed down those things concerning God 
which pertain to the unity of the divine essence and the 
distinction of persons. A sufficient similitude of this 
distinction and unity is not found in created things, but 
this mystery exceeds every faculty of natural reason. But 
those things which are said of God in scripture, of which 
some similitude is found in creatures, are disposed in two 
ways. For one similitude of this kind in some things is 
understood according to something which is derived from God 
into creatures, as from the first Good are all goods and 
from the first life are all living things and so forth. And 
such things Dionysius concerns himself with in the book De 
divinis nominibus, which we have before us. But in some 
things a similitude is perceived according to something 
translated from creatures to God, as when God is called a 
lion, rock, sun or something of this kind; for in this way 
God is named symbolically or metaphorically. And Dionysius 
dealt with this kind in one of his books which he entitled 
De simbolica theologia. But since every similitude of the 
creature to God is deficient and that which God is exceeds 
all that is found in creatures, whatever is known by us in 
creatures is removed from God in so far as it is in 
creatures, so that, after all that our intellect, having 
been lead by created things, is able to conceive of God, 
that which God is remains hidden and unknown. For not only 
is God not a stone nor the sun, i.e., such things as are 
apprehended by the senses, but neither is God life or 
essence, things which can be conceived by our intellect. And 
thus, that which God is, since it exceeds all which is 
apprehended by us, remains to us unknown. Therefore 
concerning the remotions of this kind by which God remains 
hidden to us he made another book which he entitled De 
mistica, i.e., hidden, theologia. (11.1-21) 


But it must be considered that the blessed Dionysius uses an 
obscure style in all his books; which he does not do from 
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lack of skill, but from industriousness, so that he might 
hide the holy and divine dogmas from the derision of the 
infidels. For difficulties occur in the aforementioned books 
from many factors: first since he often uses the mode of 
speaking which the Platonists once used, which is not 
customary among the moderns. For the Platonists, wanting to 
reduce all composites or material things to a simple and 
abstract principle, posited separated species of things, 
saying that Human Being is outside of matter, and similarly 
Horse, and thus of other species of natural things. 
Therefore they said that this singular and sensible human 
being is not that which Human Being is, but is called human 
being by participation of that separated Human Being. Whence 
in this sensible human being something is found which does 
not pertain to the species of humanity, as individual matter 
and things of this kind. But in separated Human Being there 
is nothing except that which pertains to the species of 
humanity. For which reason they called separated Human Being 
Human Being per se in so far as it is not in matter and 
Human Being itself because it has nothing except what is of 
humanity, and Human Being principally in so far as humanity 
is derived to sensible human beings from separated Human 
Being through the mode of participation. In this way it can 
also be said that separated Human Being is the humanity of 
all sensible human beings in that the nature of humanity 
purely befits separated Human Being and is derived in 
sensible human beings from it. (21-35) 


The Platonists not only considered abstractions of this kind 
regarding the ultimate species of natural things, but also 
concerning the highest commonalities, which are the Good, 
the One and Esse. For they posited one First which is the 
essence itself of goodness and unity and esse, which we call 
God, and that all other things are called good or one or 
beings through derivation from that First. Whence that First 
they called Good itself or Good per se or principally good, 
or beyond good, or even the goodness of all goods or also 
goodness or essence or substance, in the way in which it was 
explained concerning separated Human Being. (35-41) 


To these opinions of the Platonists neither the notion of 
faith nor of the truth agrees in so far as it concerns 
natural separated species, but regarding what they say 
concerning the First Principle of things their opinion is 
most true and consonant with the Christian faith. Whence 
Dionysius calls God at times the Good or the One itself, at 
times Good per se or beyond good, or principally good or the 
goodness of every good. And similarly he names God beyond 
life, beyond substance and the deity itself he names 
thearchia, i.e., principle deity, since even in certain 
creatures the name of deity is received according to some 
participation. (41-47) 
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But secondly difficulty occurs in his speech, since often he 
employs efficacious reasonings to demonstrate a proposition 
and many times he implies them with few words or even with 
one word. 

(47~49) 


Thirdly, since many times he employs a certain 
multiplication of words which, although they seem 
superfluous, they nevertheless are found to contain a great 
profundity of opinion to those who diligently consider them. 


(49-51) 
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BOOK ONE 


Therefore in this book, which is inscribed On the Divine 
Names, in the custom of those who hand down knowledge in a 
scientific way, first he sets out certain things necessary 
to the following consideration; secondly he begins to pursue 
the principal intent in the third chapter which begins: <And 
first if it seems etc.> Concerning the first he does two 
things: first he shows the notion of the divine names; 
secondly he shows which of the names which are treated in 
this book are common to the whole trinity; and this is in 
the second chapter which he begins <The whole thearchical 
essence etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: first 
he connects himself with the preceding book, where 
addressing the blessed Timothy, he says that after the 
theological hypotiposes, i.e., the divine distinctions, by 
which the persons in the Trinity are distinguished from one 
another, he will pass over to the opening up, i.e., to the 
manifestation, of the divine names as far as he is able. For 
it seems to be above human ability to expound them 
perfectly. (1-10) 


Secondly, <But let there be also now etc.> he begins to set 
forth certain things necessary to the following work. But he 
sets forth two things: first the mode of proceeding in this 
work; for it is necessary to know this beforehand in any 
teaching; second he shows the notion of the divine names 
concerning which he directs his attention in this book 
<These following thearchical etc.> And these two things are 
sufficiently expressed in the title of this chapter which is 
thus: "What is the intention of this discourse" for the 
first and "What is the tradition of the divine names" for 
the second. (10-15) 


Concerning the first he does two things: first he shows from 
what principles he is to proceed in this work; second, those 
things which are to be here handed down <Therefore 
universally it is not to be dared etc.> Concerning the first 
he does two things: first he shows from what principles he 
is to proceed in this work, since it must not depend on 
human reason but divine revelation, receiving this from the 
Apostle who says in I Cor. 2 "Not in persuasive words of 
human reason but in the manifestation of the spirit and of 
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power" etc. And this is what he says: Let there be, i.e., 
may there be, also, i.e., even also, now a law of elocution, 
i.e., which is handed down in holy scripture, predefined, 
i.e., predetermined, by us, as it was formerly from the 
Apostle, which is a law indeed: to affirm to us, i.e., to 
arrange or to manifest, the truth of the things said 
concerning God, not in persuasive words of human wisdom, 
i.e., not depending, as by principal means to proving the 
proposition, by principles of human wisdom which proceed 
according to natural reason, but in demonstration of the 
power of the theologians, i.e., of those who handed down 
canonical scripture, namely the apostles and prophets, of 
power, I say, moved by the spirit, namely the Holy Spirit. 
For Dionysius depends in his teaching on the authority of 
Holy Scripture which has strength and power in that the 
Apostles and prophets were moved to speak by the Holy Spirit 
revealing to them and speaking in them. (16-29) 


Secondly he introduces the reason of the aforementioned law 
<According to which by the ineffable and unknown etc.> And 
the force of his reason is thus: we are able to rely on 
those doctrinal principles of human wisdom in which those 
things are handed down which are knowable and speakable by 
human beings and by those who have these doctrines they can 
both be known and spoken. But in the teaching of faith 
certain unknown and unspeakable things are proposed to 
humans in which they inhere while having faith, not by 
knowing or perfectly explaining with words, although they 
more certainly inhere in them and an inherence of this kind 
is higher than some natural cognition. Therefore in the 
teaching of faith we are not able to rely on principles of 
human wisdom. And this is what he says ‘according to which’, 
namely the virtue of revelation proceeding from the Holy 
Spirit in the apostles and prophets, we are conjoined 
through faith to ineffable and unknown things, i.e., to the 
divine truth which exceeds all human locution and cognition. 
Nor does faith so conjoin to them that it makes them to be 
known and spoken as they are by believing humans, for this 
would be the opening of vision, but it conjoins ineffably 
and unknowably: "For we see now through a glass" etc., as it 
is said in I Cor. 13. (29-40) 


And lest someone should despise this conjunction because of 
its imperfection he adds ‘according to the better union of 
our rational and intellectual virtue and operation’, i.e., 
above the virtue and operation of our reason and intellect, 
as he posits the genitive for the ablative in the custom of 
the Greeks. For we are conjoined through faith to things 
higher than those are to which the natural reason pertains 
and we inhere in them more certainly, to the extent that 
divine revelation is more certain than human cognition. But 
he says rational and intellectual, since of those things 
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which we know naturally certain things are perceived by us 
through themselves without some investigation and the 
intellect is proper to these; but some things are known 
through inquiry and reason is proper to these. But he says 
‘of operation and power’, since we know many things by power 
by which we do not speculate in act. (40-47) 


Then when he says <Therefore universally etc.>, he shows 
what things are to be handed down in this teaching. And 
first he posits a proposition; second he demonstrates it 
<For the supersubstantial etc.> (48-49) 


But he concludes the proposition from the premises. For this 
is observed even in human sciences, that the principles and 
the conclusions are of the same genus. Therefore if the 
principles from which this teaching proceeds are those which 
are received through the revelation of the Holy Spirit and 
handed down in holy scripture, it follows that nothing is 
handed down in this doctrine other than what is found in 
holy scripture. This is therefore what he concludes, that in 
no way ought someone to speak, to pray or to think in his 
heart something concerning the deity, which is above all 
substance, and is because of this hidden to us to whom 
created substances are proportionate to knowing and 
therefore to speaking, besides those things which are 
expressed to us through holy expressions. But significantly 
he does not say in holy expressions, but by (ex) holy 
expressions, since whatever can be elicited from these 
things which are contained in holy scripture are not foreign 
to this doctrine, although they themselves are not contained 
in holy scripture. (49-59) 


Then when he says <For the supersubstantial etc.>, he 
introduces a reason to demonstrate the proposition. And 
first he posits the reason; secondly he proves certain 
things which are presupposed in the reason <For also if 
something befits etc.> (59-61) 


Therefore the force of his reason is thus: concerning that 
which is known by something alone, nothing can be thought or 
spoken except to the degree that it is manifested by that 
thing. But it befits God alone to perfectly know Godself 
according to what God is. Therefore nothing can truly be 
spoken of God or even thought except to the degree that it 
is revealed by God; which divine revelation is contained in 
holy scripture. And this is what he says that it befits God, 
namely God alone, to attribute supersubstantial knowledge of 
the unknown supersubstantiality, i.e., of the unknown divine 
supersubstantiality. Which supersubstantiality is not 
unknown because of some defect of its own, but because of 
its excess, namely since it is above created reason and 
intellect and even above created substance itself which is 
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an object commensurate with created intellect, as uncreated 
essence is proportionate to uncreated knowledge. And for 
this reason, as the divine essence is supersubstantial, thus 
he called also God’s knowledge supersubstantial. For it is 
always necessary that the object of the cognitive virtue be 
proportionate to the virtue of the knower. Nevertheless lest 
we be constituted wholly ignorant of God he adds: it befits 
us, I say, to the degree that we look through spiritual 
contemplation to the superior, i.e., to that which is above 
us, namely God, so does the ray, i.e., the truth, of the 
thearchical, i.e., the divine, expressions send itself, 
i.e., extend itself, to the superior splendors, i.e., to the 
intelligible truths of divine things. For the truth of holy 
scripture is a certain light through the mode of a ray 
derived from the first truth. Which light does not extend 
itself to the point that through it we are able to see the 
essence of God or to know all that God in Godself knows or 
the angels and the blessed who see God’s essence, but as far 
as some certain terminus or measure the intelligibles of 
divine things are made manifest by the light of holy 
scripture. And thus, while we do not extend ourselves to the 
knowing of divine things more than the light of holy 
scripture extends itself, we are constricted through this, 
as if constrained by certain limits, concerning divine 
things by temperance and sanctity: by sanctity while we 
preserve the excellent truth of holy scripture from all 
error; by temperance when we do not press on to those things 
more than is given to us. (61-82) 


Then when he says <For also if something etc.>, he 
demonstrates what he presupposed in this reason: and first 
that God is known to Godself alone, but is hidden to us; 
secondly he shows the way by which the divine cognition is 
communicated to us, <Nevertheless it is not incommunicable 
etc.> He shows the first in two ways: first by reasons; 
second by authorities, <For also as the same from the same 
etc.> (82-86) 


But first he posits two reasons, the first of which is thus: 
divine things are revealed by God according to the 
proportion of those to whom they are revealed; but to know 
the infinite is above the proportion of the finite 
intellect; therefore that which God is is not known by 
anyone by divine revelation. And this is what he says, that 
divine things are revealed by God and beheld by us according 
to the proportion of the mind of each one. And this I say, 
if it is fitting to believe something of theology, i.e., 
holy scripture, all wise and most true; for it is said in 
Matt. 25 ".. . he gave . . . to each one according to his 
own power". (86-92) 
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And it should be noted that he posits two reasons why holy 
scripture is maximally to be believed. For that someone 
should not be believed occurs from two things: either he is 
or is reputed to be ignorant or that he is or is reputed to 
be a liar. Whence, since holy scripture is all wise and most 
true since revealed and handed down by God, who is truth and 
all knowledge, holy scripture is maximally to be believed. 
And this, I say, is by the thearchical i.e., divine, 
goodness segregating from measured things, i.e., from finite 
things, by immeasurability, i.e., by the infinity of the 
divine essence, not that it is in no way known but as it is 
not comprehended. And for this reason he adds ‘as 
incomprehensible’. For the divine essence is touched by the 
blessed mind, but it is not comprehended. And this God does 
in salutary righteousness. For the notion of distributive 
justice consists in this, that it is given to each one 
according to his own condition. And, as through the order of 
distributive justice the entire political order is preserved 
by the ruler of the city, thus through this order of justice 
the entire order of the universe is preserved by God; for if 
this were removed all would remain confused. And this God 
does as befits God; for it befits God to preserve by God’s 
goodness what God has constituted. (92-102) 


He posits the second reason <For as the incomprehensibles 
etc.> which is thus: a superior grade of beings can not be 
comprehended through an inferior, as intelligibles can not 
be comprehended perfectly through sensibles nor simple 
things through composites nor incorporeals through 
corporeals. But God is above every order of existents; 
therefore God can be comprehended through nothing of 
existing things. And this is what he says: for as the 
intelligibles are incomprehensible and incontemplable by the 
sensibles, i.e., through sensible things, and the simple 
things and unfigured things through those that are in 
composition and figure, i.e., that are composite and figured 
(for there is no figure except of composites), and as lack, 
i.e., privation, of form, namely bodily form, of things 
incorporeal, which lack or privation is intangible and 
infigurable, i.e., incorporeal things themselves, which lack 
form and are intangible and unfigurable (as the abstract is 
understood to be posited for the concrete) are 
incomprehensibles and incontemplables although formed 
according to figures of bodies, i.e., by bodies themselves, 
just so, I say, is this according to the same reason of 
truth, that Unity, i.e., God who is unity itself as if 
existing one through God’s own essence, which is 
supersubstantial, is posited above substances, and which is 
above mind is posited above minds, i.e., simple intellects; 
and the Good itself, namely God, which is above 
deliberation, i.e., above all reason, is indeliberable by 
all deliberators, i.e., not investigable by some created 
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reason, and what is above speech, i.e., is above every 
locution of the creature, is ineffable, i.e., not speakable, 
by every created word. (103~118) 


Here he mentioned four things, namely substances, which are 
the objects of cognition, mind, i.e., the simple intellect, 
and deliberations, i.e., the inquiring reason, which things 
pertain to the cognitive powers, and speech, which pertains 
to the manifestation of the knowers. But he posits these 
four since he intends not only to show that God can not be 
comprehended through some cognitive power or be manifested 
perfectly by locution, but that neither can God be 
manifested through some created object nor through any 
created similitude of any kind. Whence also in the examples 
which he posits he does not say that the intelligibles are 
incomprehensible by the senses, but by the sensibles, since 
the intelligibles can not be comprehended through sensible 
things. And the same reason applies to the others. (118-125) 


And it should be noted that he did not only say that the 
intelligibles are incomprehensible via sensibles, but also 
incontemplable, since those things of a superior order not 
only cannot be comprehended through those which are of an 
inferior order, but neither can they be contemplated. For we 
contemplate one thing through another, when through one 
thing we can see the essence of a higher thing so that we 
might know what it is. But the essence of a thing is 
comprehended as it is perfectly known in so far as it is 
knowable. For whoever knows a demonstrable conclusion 
through a probable medium, even if it is contemplated in 
some way, nevertheless does not comprehend it since it does 
not pertain to the perfect mode of his cognition. In this 
way therefore God is incomprehensible by every created 
intellect since God is above all mind and reason, since God 
has more of the clarity of truth in God’s essence, which 
pertains to God’s knowability, than some created thing known 
from power. Whence no creature can attain to a perfect mode 
of God’s cognition, which he called supersubstantial 
knowledge, for this would be to comprehend God. Nevertheless 
the created intellect can contemplate God’s essence by 
attaining to some mode, not however through some objects or 
species or any created similitudes, since none of these can 
lead to the divine essence, much less than the body can lead 
to incorporeal substance. Thus therefore according to the 
reason of Dionysius it is necessary to say that God is 
incomprehensible by every intellect and incontemplable by us 
in God's essence as long as our cognition is bound to 
created things, since they are connatural to us; and this is 
our current situation. (125-140) 


And since he called God unity, lest someone should believe 
that God is the unity formally inhering in things, as if 
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participated in those things, to exclude this he adds 
‘unity’, namely subsisting through itself, ‘unifying the 
universal unity,’ i.e., diffusing unity in all things which 
participate unity in any way. Then since he named God 
supersubstantial unity and the Good above mind, someone 
could believe that God can in no way be called substance or 
mind or something of this kind. And to exclude this he adds 
that God is indeed substance, but supersubstantial. (140- 
145) 


For the evidence of this it must be considered that names of 
things, since they are imposed by us, signify in this way in 
so far as the things fall in our cognition. Therefore since 
that which God is is above our cognition, as was shown, but 
our cognition is commensurate with created things, names 
imposed by us do not signify in so far as it befits the 
divine excellence, but in so far as it concerns the 
existence of created things. But the esse of created things 
is derived from the divine esse according to a certain 
deficient assimilation. Thus therefore in so far as a 
Similitude of any kind is of created things to God, names 
imposed by us are able to be spoken of God, not indeed as 
they are spoken of creatures, but through a certain excess. 
And this signifies what he says, that God is 
supersubstantial substance, and similarly that he adds, that 
God is unintelligible intellect, i.e., God is not such an 
intellect which is understood by us, and God is an 
unspeakable word, i.e., not the kind of words which are 
spoken by us. (146-155) 


But as the names imposed by us can be said of God in that 
there is some similitude of creatures to God, thus in so far 
as creatures defect from the representation of God the names 
imposed by us can be removed from God and their opposites 
can be predicated. Whence he adds that God is thus called 
reason, which can also be called irrationality, and thus God 
is called intellect, which can be called unintelligibility, 
and thus God is called speech, which can be called 
unnameability: not because these things are deficient to 
God, but because God exists according to nothing of existing 
things, i.e., God does not exist according to the mode of 
some existing thing. And God is the cause of being to all 
things, transferring to all things in some way God’s own 
similitude, and thus God can be named from the names of 
creatures. But God is not existing, not as if defecting from 
being, but as above all existing substance. And God is 
unnameable as God enunciates properly and knowingly 
concerning Godself, i.e., according to the propriety of 
God’s esse and according to the perfect knowledge of 
Godself, in which way nothing can enunciate God. (155-165) 
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By the things stated he infers the principal conclusion when 
he adds "Concerning this therefore’, which was explained 
above. (165-166) 


Then when he says <For also as the Same etc.>, what he had 
shown above by reasons he shows by authorities. And he says 
that Deity itself handed down concerning itself in holy 
expressions, as befits God’s goodness, that God might hand 
down the truth, namely concerning Godself. This, I say, God 
handed down, because the knowledge and contemplation of God 
is inaccessible to all existents, i.e., no one can draw near 
to God: not knowledge or contemplation of any kind 
whatsoever, but that by which what God is is known or 
contemplated, which is comprehensive knowledge of God’s 
substance. And this knowledge or contemplation is 
inaccessible, since it is segregated from all things 
supersubstantially, i.e., according to the supersubstantial 
excess of divinity. For it befits God alone to know what God 
is. And this principally seems to be taken from what is said 
in Exodus 33 "A man will not see me and live", and I Tim. 
last chapter ". . . he dwells in light inaccessible; which 
no one... " etc. And also many theologians are found to 
praise God not only as invisible and incomprehensible, but 
also as inscrutable and not investigable, according to 
Romans 11" . . . because God’s judgments are 
incomprehensible and past finding out . . " etc. (167-178) 


And why God is called non-investigable he consequently 
expounds, since there does not exist some vestige of those 
who pass over to God’s hidden infinity. For one negative is 
superfluous there, and he speaks according to the propriety 
of the designation: for to investigate properly speaking is 
to be led to the terminus of a course through the vestiges 
of something going out through that course. Thus therefore 
the deity can be investigated, if someone who draws near’ to 
the cognition of God should leave to us some example, as 
some vestige, through which we could draw near to seeing 
God. But this does not occur: either because none pass over 
to God, if it refers to comprehensive vision, or because 
those who pass over to seeing God through essence, as do all 
the blessed, can not express to us the divine essence 
itself. Whence also Paul when taken up to the third heaven 
says he heard hidden words, which are not permitted to a 
person to speak, II Cor 12. Thus therefore he excludes the 
triple mode of cognition: first that by which something is 
seen through itself when he calls the deity invisible; 
second the way in which something is known through the 
inquiry of reason, when he calls God inscrutable; for to 
scrutinize implies inquiry; third the way by which something 
is known by learning from another, when he says ‘non- 
investigable’. (179-190) 
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Then when he says <Not nevertheless incommunicable etc.> he 
shows how the cognition of the hidden divinity is 
communicated to others. For it would be against the notion 
of the divine goodness, if God should keep to Godself God’s 
own cognition so that God would communicate it to no other, 
since it is from the notion of the good that it should 
communicate itself to others. And for this reason he says 
that, although the supersubstantial knowledge of God is to 
be attributed to God alone, nevertheless, since God is Good 
itself, it cannot be that God should not be communicated to 
some existents. Nor however is God’s cognition communicated 
to others as God knows Godself, but the Same arranging, 
i.e., firmly conserving, singularly in Godself the 
supersubstantial ray, i.e., reserving to Godself alone the 
supersubstantial cognition of God’s own truth, superappears, 
as if to say God appears from above, benignly, as if to say 
not from necessity but from grace, by proportional 
illuminations, i.e., according to proportional 
illuminations, of each and every existent, as if he should 
say: the notion of God’s goodness is such that, while a 
certain mode of cognition is reserved to Godself which is 
Singular to Godself, God communicates to inferior things 
from God’s grace some mode of cognition according to their 
own illuminations which are according to the proportion of 
each one. And God not only superappears and illuminates, but 
also the very fact that inferior illuminated minds, using 
the given light, draw near to knowing God, is from God. And 
this is what he adds, that God extends holy minds to the 
contemplation of Godself that is possible to them since, as 
was stated above, God in some way is contemplable by all. 
And since those who contemplate God in a certain way are 
made one with God, in so far as the intellect in act is in 
some way the intellected thing in act, and consequently they 
are asSimilated to God in the sense of being informed by 
God, he adds ‘both communion and assimilation’. (191-207) 


But consequently he shows the conditions of the holy minds 
which are extended to God, the first of which is that, in so 
far as it is permitted to them from divine concession and in 
so far as it befits them from a proper condition, they 
convey themselves to God, i.e., they neither presume from 
pride something above what is fittingly given to them 
according to the divine revelation or superapparition, nor 
again are they cast down to the inferior, i.e., they do not 
cast themselves below that which is given to them, from 
subjection to the worse, i.e., from a certain 
pusillanimity, so that having left the better things they 
inhere in the worse. The second condition of the holy minds 
is that they are extended firmly and indeclinably to the 
supersplendent ray itself, i.e., to the truth manifested to 
them from above, as firmness refers to certitude and 
indeclinability to immobility. The third condition is that 
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they exhibit the desire of the manifest love for divine 
thigns. And this is what he adds, that by the commensurate 
love of fitting illuminations, namely that their desires 
concerning it which are given to them according to their 
measure persist, they are elevated to divine things by other 
spiritual things, namely by contemplations or intellectual 
powers, with reverence both chaste and holy: reverently in 
so far as they keep themselves from those things which are 
above them, but chaste in so far as they do not keep 
themselves back with inferior things, and holy in so far as 
they firmly inhere in those things which are given to them 
according to the ordination of God. (208-222) 


I= 2 


<Following these thearchical laws etc.> After Dionysius 
shows the mode of this doctrine as far as those things which 
are handed down in it and proceed from it, here he begins to 
pursue the notion of the divine names, which he intends to 
treat in this book. And first he shows what cognition of God 
we are able to receive through the divine names; second in 
what way God can be named, <And if it is better etc.> (1-4) 


Concerning the first he does two things: first he shows what 
cognition of God we receive through the divine names; second 
he shows how it is that after cognition of this kind that 
which God is remains hidden to us <But now as it is possible 
to us etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: first 
he shows what sort of cognition of God can be received 
through the divine names; second he designates the 
difference of this cognition to the cognition which will be 
in patria, <And by these we are taught etc.> Concerning the 
first he does two things: first he shows what cognition of 
God we can receive through the divine names; second he shows 
this by example through certain names of God, <These from 
divine expressions etc.> (5-11) 


He says therefore first that we, following the 
aforementioned thearchical, i.e., divine, laws, i.e., 
commensurately according to our measure, both firmly and 
with love send ourselves out to the divine illuminations. 
These laws not only govern holy people, but also the holy 
and ornate order of supercelestial substances, i.e., the 
beautiful and ordered dispositions of the angels, venerating 
through this also the hiddeness of divinity which is above 
mind and substance, by inscrutable reverences of mind, i.e., 
by being so disposed toward God that we do not search out 
the hiddenness of God, and holy, since such reverence 
pertains to sanctity; and venerating the unspeakableness of 
deity by a chaste silence, which he says since we venerate 
hidden things when we do not scrutinize them and 
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ineffabilities when we do not speak of them. And this comes 
from the sanctity and chastity of the soul not extending 
itself beyond its own boundaries. Thus, I say, venerating 
divine things according to the result of divine laws, we are 
extended toward splendors dawning upon us in holy 
expressions, i.e., to the truths of holy scripture revealed 
to human beings, and by the same splendors of holy scripture 
we are illuminated to the thearchical hymns, i.e., to 
knowing the divine names, by which God is praised. For 
through these we know to name God living, good and other 
names of this kind, since these are handed down to us about 
God in holy scripture. We, I say, illuminated by the same 
hymns supermundanely, i.e., beyond the virtue of natural 
reason, and in a certain way configured to the holy 
enunciations of the hymns, i.e., of the divine praises, 
which are handed down in scripture through the divine names, 
namely in so far as we are illuminated by their faith: 
illuminated, I say, and figured in this respect, that 
through hymns of this kind we might see according to our 
measure the divine lights given to us, and also in this 
respect that we might praise the principle of the entire 
holy apparition of spiritual light; which principle not only 
bestows spiritual light to minds, but universally the Good, 
as the principle itself hands down concerning itself in holy 
expressions: in the Psalm "When you open your hand, all 
things will be filled with goodness", and in Luke 11 it is 
said "Your father from heaven, he will give the good spirit 
to those who ask him". (11-32) 


It is therefore the sense of the foregoing that we desist 
from the investigation of divine things according to our 
reason, but we should inhere in holy scripture in which the 
divine names are handed down to us, through which names the 
gifts of God and the principle of those gifts are manifested 
to us. Therefore through the divine names, which are handed 
down to us in scripture, we know two things, namely the 
diffusion of holy light and of every goodness or perfection 
and the principle itself of this diffusion, namely when we 
call God living, we know the diffusion of life in creatures 
and the principle of this diffusion to be God. And this 
principle we do not know through the divine names just as it 
is, for this is unspeakable and inscrutable; but we know God 
as principle and as cause. (32-39) 


And in order to show the notion of this principle he first 
posits certain things which pertain to the universal notion 
of a principle, when he says ‘just as that which is the 
cause and principle of all’, as the cause is referred to an 
end which is the first cause, and a principle to an acting 
cause from which operation and motion begins. But 
consequently he states those things which pertain to the 
notion of a principle with respect to determinate effects: 
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and first in terms of the institution of things when he says 
‘both substance and life’, since through this principle all 
subsistences exist and all living things live; then in terms 
of the melioration of things in spiritual things, which is 
attained according to three things, namely according to 
purgation, illumination, and perfection. But these three 
things are completed by the angels according to intellect 
simply: who purge ignorance by removing it; and they 
illuminate the support to the intellect by granting that it 
know the truth; and they perfect while they lead to the 
cognition of the truth. For the perfection of a thing 
consists in this that it attains to an end. Whence in the 
seventh chapter of the Angelic Hierarchy it is said that 
purgation, illumination and perfection is the assumption of 
divine knowledge. But not only does intellect pertain to 
God, but also to change the will toward the better, and in 
this respect he speaks here of purgation, illumination and 
perfection. (39-51) 


But he states five things pertaining to purgation. For since 
the sin by which the will is defiled occurs when a person is 
turned from unchangeable good for the sake of a temporal 
good, it is first in the purgation of the will that the will 
be conducted to unchangeable good; and regarding this he 
says that the deity is the recalling and resurrection of 
those that are fallen from it, namely through sin. And he 
says recalling and resurrection since not only does God draw 
us, which is to recall, but God also gives the power so that 
being recalled we might rise up. But the second is that, 
from the fact that God satisfies the human will, it abandons 
that commutable good because of which it receded from God; 
and regarding this he says that God is the recalling and 
reformation of those who have fallen to something corruptive 
of deiformity, i.e., of the divine similitude in us; but 
this is sin. But it happens that, while God begins to 
satisfy someone and to scatter sin, from the beginning he 
suffers a certain wavering of mind, drawn now this way now 
that; whence he needs to be gathered together in one; and 
regarding this third he says that God is the holy 
collocation of those who are moved according to a certain 
impure commotion. But further a person needs, after he is 
collocated in one, that he be established in that one lest 
he be easily removed from that condition through 
temptations; and regarding this he says fourthly that God is 
the establishment of those who stand. But further it is 
necessary that a person progress to better things; and 
regarding this fifth he says that God is the upraising 
leading of those who act in an upward direction, i.e., of 
those who are effected, i.e., progress, in an upward 
direction, to deity itself. But God is called an upraising 
leading since not only does God offer a hand of assistance 
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to those who want to progress, but God also excites them to 
progressing. (52-68) 


Therefore after these five things which pertain to purgation 
he adds something concerning illumination when he says: ‘And 
of those who are illuminated, the illumination’. This 
illumination is understood in this respect that God bestows 
the light of God’s own grace whether to the perfection of 
intellect or to the perfection of affection. (68-70) 


And further he adds something concerning perfection, which 
he touches upon in two ways: first in that something is said 
to be perfected when it attains a proximate end, for example 
justice or some such virtue; and this when he says ‘and of 
those who are perfected the principate of perfection’, since 
whatever is the proper perfection of a thing principally 
exists in God, just as the rule of a city principally 
preexists in the prince. But regarding the attainment of the 
ultimate end he says ‘and of those who are deified, the 
thearchy’, i.e., the principle deity. For a rational 
creature is said to be deified when it is united to God in 
its own mode, so that in this way deity principally befits 
Godself, but secondarily and participatively those who are 
deified. (70-77) 


But further he states those things which pertain commonly to 
the betterment of all things. Now it must be considered that 
a twofold process is found in things, namely of resolution 
and composition; and in both ways things tend toward the 
divine similitude. For according to the way of resolution 
things tend from composition toward simplicity which is in 
God in the highest way; and regarding this he says that God 
is the simplicity of those who are simplified. But according 
to the way of composition things tend from multitude toward 
unity, since the one is from many. But unity is first in 
God; and regarding this he says ‘and of those who are made 
one, unity’. But not only is it communicated to things from 
God that they subsist in themselves and are made better, but 
also that they are the principle or cause of existence and 
improvement to others; and in this regard he adds that God 
is ‘supersubstantially the superprincipal principle of the 
universal principle’. For God is not a principle in the same 
way in which others are principles, but more eminently as 
God has esse more eminently. And so that he might comprehend 
the universal effects of God, he adds that God is the good 
tradition of that which is hidden. For it was shown that 
whatever things are in creatures preexist in God more 
eminently. Now creatures are manifest to us, but God is 
hidden. Thus therefore in so far as the perfections of 
things are derived in creatures from God through a certain 
participation, the tradition is in its manifestation what it 
was hidden; and this is in so far as it is fitting, namely 
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according to the proportion and suitability of each one. 
(78-91) 


And since he had said that God is both the substance and 
life of all things, lest someone should understand that God 
is the formal essence or life coming into composition with 
things, he excludes this perverse understanding when he adds 
that: so that God is called simply, i.e., God is called 
universally, life of the living and the substance, i.e., 
essence, of existents as the acting principle and final 
cause of every life and substance, not indeed because of 
God’s necessity, but because of God’s goodness, which both 
leads existents to esse and contains them, i.e., conserves 
them in esse. And just as he explained concerning substance 
and life, thus it must be understood also concerning all 
things following, namely that God is understood to be the 
recalling and reformation of things, and simplicity and 
unity and other things which he said above, in so far as God 
is the principle and cause of these. (92-99) 


Then when he says <These from the divine expressions etc.>, 
he shows through a certain divine name mentioned in 
scripture that we receive the aforementioned cognition of 
God from the divine names. And he says that these things 
which were said above, namely that through the divine names 
God is known as principle and cause, we do not say from 
ourselves, but we commemorate by receiving the divine 
expressions; and that it is thus said, every hymn, i.e., 
praise of God, of the holy theologians you will find, if you 
will look diligently in the scriptures, dividing, i.e., 
distinguishing, the nominations of God to the good 
processions of the thearchy, i.e., according to the 
processions of perfections which come into creatures from 
the divine goodness. (99-105) 


For that God is called good, living, wise, and is named with 
many other names is not from some multitude or diversity 
existing in God’s essence, since all these things are one in 
God, but from the diverse perfections of creatures we 
receive diverse names which we attribute to God as to the 
first principle of all these processions. And this 
manifestively and laudatorily: manifestively in so far as 
God becomes known to us through God’s own effects and in so 
far as also through names of this kind attributed to God 
perfections of this kind are manifested to us to be in 
things from God; but laudatorily in so far as all of this 
pertains to the goodness of God, that perfections are 
communicated to things. (106-112) 


And this he first expounds in the name of unity, adding that 


in almost every theological work, i.e., in every book of 
theology, we see the deity praised as monad and unity; which 
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two words seem to signify the same thing, since one is Greek 
and the other is Latin. The name of unity seems to be 
attributed to God because of two factors. First because of 
that which is in God; and he touches upon this when he says 
‘because of the simplicity and unity of supernatural 
impartibility’. For the notion of unity consists in 
impartibility; for one is a being which is not divided. But 
it happens that something is not divided in act which is 
divided in potency, as a line or a house, of which both can 
be said to be one, but not simply. But there is something 
undivided not only in act, but also in potency, as unity and 
a point; and these can be called not only one, but also 
simplicity. But in God both kinds of indivisibility exist, 
since God is neither divided in act nor in potency; and for 
this reason significantly he said ‘because of simplicity and 
unity’. And he added ‘of supernatural impartibility’, since 
no simplicity or unity of natural things can be compared to 
the divine simplicity and unity. (112-123) : 


But secondly the name of unity is attributed to God because 
God communicates unity to things; and this is what he adds 
‘from which’, namely the divine unity, and by God’s unifying 
virtue two things come to us: the first of which is that we 
are unified, i.e., we have a certain unity, according to 
which we say one person or one animal. The second is that, 
Since our unity is not so perfect that it excludes all 
diversity, even those things which are diverse in us are 
reduced to a certain unity in that even those things which 
are diverse simply in the created order are one, so that in 
this way they at least imitate the unity of God. And this is 
what he says, that we are gathered together to a certain 
monad, i.e., unity, that is deiform, i.e., like God, as far 
as those things which are already made one, and to a certain 
imitative unity of God as far as those which become one; and 
this by our enclosed alternating, i.e., diverse, 
divisibilities, i.e., which occur by some division, 
supermundanely, i.e., by supermundane virtue. Or when he 
says ‘we are united’ can refer to the fact that everything 
is one in itself; but what follows ‘and by our 
divisibilities etc.’ can refer to the fact that many things, 
although they are diverse and other, are nevertheless 
reduced to some unity either perfectly or imperfectly. For a 
monad, i.e., unity, designates the perfection of unity, but 
union designates the way to unity in which the imperfection 
of unity is shown. (123-136) 


lacuna 11. 137 - 147 
Then he shows the same in the name of Trinity; and he says 
that we find God to be praised as Trinity in order to 


manifest the supersubstantial fecundity of the three 
persons, which are not distinguished except according to 
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origin; from which divine fecundity all paternity is 
derived, i.e., the fecundity which is understood by the name 
of paternity, as the Apostle says in Eph. 3, that from God 
the Father "all paternity in heaven and on earth is named"; 
not only is it named, but it also exists or is caused. 
(M.57) 


But thirdly, he shows the same in the name of Cause; and he 
says that God is praised as the Cause of existents, because 
all things are lead to esse from God’s goodness, by 
substantifying things, but not from the necessity of nature. 
(M.58) 


But fourthly, he shows the same through the names of Wise 
and Beauty; and he says that the theologians praise the 
deity as wise and beautiful, since all existents, in which 
there is found a proper nature preserved apart from 
corruption, are full with all divine harmony, i.e., perfect 
consonance or order to God, and are, again, full with holy 
decorum; so that when he says ‘harmony’ it refers to wisdom, 
whose it is to ordain and commensurate things; but when he 
says ‘decorum’ it refers clearly to beauty. But through the 
fact that something is diminished from harmony or decorum, 
corruption comes into things according to a recession from 
their proper nature, as illness in bodies and sin in the 
soul. (147-150) 


Fifth he shows the same thing from the name of benignity. 
And he say that divine scripture praises the deity as 
benign, nevertheless differently from the aforementioned 
names. For according to the foregoing names God is praised 
in so far as God has not communicated Godself; but God is 
praised as benign in so far as in the work of incarnation in 
one of the persons of deity itself, namely in the person of 
the Son, God communicated with us, i.e., with those things 
which pertain to our nature, not bearing a celestial body, 
as Valentinus said, truly, i.e., according to the truth, not 
fantastically, as Manicheus said, totally, i.e., as far as 
to all parts of our nature, not assuming the body without 
the soul or the body and soul without the intellect, as 
Arrius and Appollinaris said. And that he might show the end 
of the incarnation, he adds ‘recalling’ from the state of 
sin ‘human extremity’, i.e., human nature, which is the 
highest of creatures according to the order of creation, to 
Godself, namely the deity, and not only recalling by drawing 
near to it, but also restoring by working in it. (150-159) 


And lest someone should believe that God had communicated 
with us according to inhabitation alone, as Nestorius said, 
instead of according to a true union in person and 
hypostasis, so that namely he himself, who is God, is truly 
human, he adds from which, namely from the deity operating, 
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or from which, i.e., according to which humanity, Jesus, who 
is ineffably simple according to divinity, himself the same 
in hypostasis, is composed according to humanity; and he who 
is eternal according to divinity received a temporal 
presentation, i.e., so that he might be temporal in some 
present time according to human nature; and who according to 
divinity supersubstantially exceeds every order according to 
any nature whatsoever was made within our nature truly 
human, contained under the human species as also other human 
beings are; through all of which he gives to understand that 
the same is in subject God and human being. (159-167) 


And lest someone should perversely understand that God was 
made human according to some conversion of divinity into 
flesh or into soul or also according to some assemblage so 
that there would in this way be one nature of God and human 
being, as Eutyches devised, he adds ‘with an intransmutable 
and unconfused collocation’ i.e., by a firm preservation, of 
properties, i.e., of the properties of both natures, since 
neither the divinity was converted into humanity nor the 
humanity into divinity. And since many things could be said 
concerning the mystery of the incarnation which he presently 
omits because this is not his principal intention, he adds 
that not only are the foregoing things understood through 
the divine benignity, but also any other deifying lights, 
i.e., any other divine verities, the hidden tradition of our 
leaders, namely of the apostles and other doctors after 
them, has given to us clearly along with the succession of 
divine expressions, i.e., in so far as it is handed down in 
holy scripture. (167-176) 


Then when he says <And these things we are taught etc.>, he 
shows the difference between the cognition which we receive 
in the present life concerning God through the divine names 
and the cognition which the saints have in the future life. 
And he says that these things which were said in the 
exposition of the divine names concerning God we are taught 
now, i.e., in the present life, according to our proportion 
through the holy veil of expressions, i.e., of holy 
scripture, and of the hierarchical tradition, i.e., of other 
dogmas which the apostles and their disciples handed down 
which are not contained in holy scripture, for example the 
things which pertain to the rites of the sacred mysteries. 
For the hierarchy is the same as the sacred principate; 
whence the apostles and other ecclesiastical prelates are 
called hierarchs as if sacred princes. (176-183) 


But he says through holy veils, since in the present life we 
can not see the essence itself of God as it is in itself 
through those things which are handed down to us, but we are 
instructed concerning God in the scriptures through the 
similitude of God’s effects, as if through certain veils, 
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according to I Cor. 13 "We see now through a glass in an 
enigma". But of what sort those veils are he explains, 
adding that from the benignity of God the intelligibles are 
enshrouded through the sensibles, as when the scriptures 
speak concerning God and angels under the similitude of 
certain sensibles, as is clear in Isaiah 6 "I saw the Lord 
sitting upon an exalted throne"; and later "The seraphim 
were standing above it, six wings to one and six wings to 
another". And similarly supersubstantials are veiled, namely 
the divine things, through existents, just as not only are 
sensible things attributed to God, but also the intelligible 
perfections of creatures, as when we attribute to God life, 
intellect and perfections of this kind found in created 
things. And similarly from the same goodness corporeal forms 
and figures are placed around incorporeal things, not 
formable or figurable in this way. And similarly a simple 
supernatural and unfigurable thing is multiplied and 
composed through the variety of divisible signs, namely in 
so far as Godself, who is supernatural and simplex, through 
diverse things is manifested to us in scripture, whether 
they be diverse processions or diverse similitudes. But 
Significantly he said ‘by the benignity’; for that in 
scripture intelligibles are expressed to us through 
sensibles and supersubstantials through existents and 
incorporeals through corporeals and simplicities through 
composites and diversities, is not because of jealously, so 
that the cognition of divine things is withdrawn from us, 
but for the sake of our utility, since scripture by 
condescending to us hands down to us those things which are 
above us according to our mode. And this mode of cognition 
is that by which we are able to know God in the present 
life. (183-201) 


But then, namely after the blessed resurrection, when we 
will be incorruptible and immortal, this corruptible 
receiving incorruption and this mortal receiving 
immortality, as is said in I Cor. 15, and when we will 
attain the christ-formed end, i.e., assimilation to Christ, 
according to Phil. 3 "he will reform the body of our 
humility, configured to the body of his own brightness", and 
most blessed, since not only will the soul be beatified, but 
also in its own mode the body will be glorified, then "we 
will always be with the Lord, according to the saying", as 
it is said in I Thess. 4. We, I say, filled with a visible 
apparition, i.e., by a sensible and corporeal one, of 
Godself as far as the humanity of Christ, and this in the 
most chaste contemplations since we will not be affected by 
the body of Christ carnally, but spiritually and divinely, 
according to the Apostle in II Cor. 5 "and if we knew Christ 
according to the flesh, but now we know him thus no longer": 
by Christ himself, I say, pouring out around us through his 
own body brightness by most manifest splendors just as he 
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had done around the disciples in that most divine 
transformation, i.e., transfiguration, when, as it is 
recorded in Matt. 17 "his face shone as the sun", and not 
only will we be filled with his sensible apparition, but 
also we will be intelligible participants by the gift of the 
light of Christ himself which he will pour out in us 
according to the virtue of his own divinity. (201-214) 


And we will participate this light in an impassible and 
immaterial mind. For our mind now is passible accidentally 
from the union to the body and it is made material through 
affection to material things; and for this reason, it is not 
now capable of participation of such light as it will be 
then, when it will not be impeded in any way through 
corporeal passions nor will it be subjected to material 
affections. And through this participation of light we will 
be also participating the unity which is above mind, namely 
that by which our mind will be united as to the intelligible 
God, who is above mind; and this will be through the unknown 
and blessed immissions of the superbright rays, i.e., of 
divine illuminations, which are now hidden to us as 
unexperienced, by which then the holy minds will be 
beatified. And humans will attain this according to the 
imitation of supercelestial minds, i.e., of the angels, ina 
more divine mode than now. For now, although in every 
contemplation of the truth human minds are illuminated to 
the unity of the angeis, nevertheless we fall short in many 
ways from equality with them; but then we will be equal to 
the angels, as the truth of the expressions say, and "they 
will be sons of God, existing as sons of the resurrection," 
as this is recorded in Luke 20. (214-225) 


Then when he says <But now as it is possible to us etc.>, he 
shows that after every cognition which we have of God in the 
present, that which God is remains hidden to us. And 
concerning this he does two things: first he proposes what 
he intends; second he proves the proposition, <In which 
every end etc.> (226-228) 


He says therefore first that now, i.e., in the present life, 
as was explained above, we use proportionally as it is 
possible to us proper signs to know divine things. These 
signs are as much the perfections which proceed from God in 
creatures as are also metaphors which are transferred to God 
through a similitude. And signs of this kind are called 
proper cognitions of divine things from our part, since it 
is not possible that the divine things become known to us 
otherwise than in this way. Nevertheless we do not use signs 
of this kind in the cognition of divine things in such a way 
that our minds remain in them, judging God to be nothing 
beyond these kinds of things, but on the contrary, from 
these signs we are extended according to our proportion to 
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the simple and united truth of intelligible wonders, i.e., 
of admirable contemplations, which we receive concerning 
divine things through signs of this kind. But he says ‘to 
the simple and united truth’, so that simplicity responds 
against the composition of the signs, but unity against 
their multiplicity and diversity. (229-238) 


And lest someone should believe that through the 
aforementioned signs we are able to comprehend the truth and 
intelligibility of divine things perfectly, he adds that we 
send ourselves out to the supersubstantial ray, i.e. to 
knowing the truth concerning God, not perfectly, but in so 
far as it is lawful to us, namely quieting, i.e., resting, 
our intellectual operations, lest we are borne beyond what 
is given to us. And this, I say, after every deiform union 
corresponding to us, as if he should say: after we will be 
united according to deiformity through cognition to things 
divine in every way that it is possible to us, still 
something concerning things divine remains hidden to us, 
from the inquiry of which it is necessary for us to quiet 
our intellect. (238-245) 


Then when he says <In which every end etc.>, he proves what 
he had said. And concerning this he does three things: for 
first he introduces the thing to be proved; second he 
expounds it, <And of every substantial etc>; third he proves 
a certain thing that he had supposed in the proof, <For if 
cognitions etc.>. (245-247) 


But for the evidence of the first part it must be considered 
that no finite virtue extends itself to the infinite, but it 
is concluded in some certain terminus. Whence since every 
cognitive virtue of the creature is finite, there is some 
certain terminus of any cognition of the creature beyond 
which it does not extend. And an example of this can be 
received from diverse sciences. For geometry has some 
terminus beyond which it does not extend, and similarly 
natural science. And this must be understood concerning 
every created cognition. But it is clear that what exceeds 
the terminus of some cognition is not attained by that 
cognition. But the supersubstantial ray, i.e., the divine 
truth itself, exceeds all termini and ends of every 
cognition, since all ends of every cognition preexist 
eminently in that ray itself as in a primordial cause, in a 
mode ineffable to us because of its eminence. Whence it 
remains that the aforementioned ray we can neither think by 
inquiring nor express by speaking nor perfectly contemplate 
in any mode, not because of its own defect, but because it 
is distinct from all things and consequently unknown by all, 
as if existing above all. (248-259) 
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Then when he says <And of all substantial etc.>, he expounds 
what he had said, namely that the ends of cognition preexist 
in the supersubstantial ray. And he says that, since that 
ray is supersubstantial, but cognitive virtues and 
cognitions themselves are substantial, i.e., proportionate 
to created substances and consequently finite, it is clear 
that the aforementioned ray pre-receives in itself, asa 
supreme cause, the terminations of all the aforesaid 
cognitions and virtues, not indeed successively so that now 
it has this one and now that one, but simultaneously and 
unitedly; nor again particularly so that it has this 
termination and not that one, but universally all; nor again 
does it have in itself terminations of this kind in the mode 
in which they are in created substances, but 
supersubstantially. (259-266) 


And since what he had said ‘which neither to think’ etc. 
someone could refer only to the cognition of the present 
life, he further extends this also to angels. And he says 
that the supersubstantial ray is collocated not only above 
human minds, but also above celestial minds, i.e., angelic, 
not so that it is in no way attained by them, but thus that 
it can not be comprehended; and this is what he says ‘by an 
incomprehensible virtue’. (266-270) 


Then when he says <For if cognitions etc.>, he proves what 
he had presupposed, namely that in God the terminations of 
all cognitions preexist. And the reason for this is such: 
all cognitions are of existing things, for the object of 
cognition is being; but existents are finite; therefore 
finite being is the object of finite cognition. Therefore 
God, since God is infinite, exceeds all finite substance, 
pre~having in Godself the ends of all things; and 
consequently God is separated from all cognition in so far 
as God exceeds every cognition of the creature, so that God 
can be comprehended by none. (270-275) 


L=:3 


<And if it is better in every discourse etc.> After 
Dionysius had shown what cognition of God we can receive 
through the divine names, here he shows how God can be 
named. And first he proposes a doubt; second he solves it, 
<But what we said when the theological etc.> (1-4) 


Therefore the doubt is such: it was shown that God is more 
powerful than all our locution and every cognition and God 
not only exceeds our locution and cognition, but God is 
universally collocated above every mind, even the angelic, 
and above very substance. And lest someone should believe 
God to be above every remotion such that not only would God 
be not known, but that neither also would God know those 
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things which are below Godself, he adds that God is 
circumapprehensive of all things in so far as God knows the 
properties and circumstances of things, and comprehensive in 
so far as God perfectly knows the quiddities or essences of 
all things, and pre-apprehensive, namely in so far as God 
does not receive the cognition of things from things 
themselves as we do, but God’s knowledge exists prior to 
things, since it is their cause. And nevertheless God is 
incomprehensible by all things and neither can God be 
comprehended by sense nor phantasy, or imagination, nor by 
opinion, i.e., by judgement, in which things even the brutes 
participate. Nor also can God be comprehended through those 
things which are the properties of rational things: since 
neither is there a name for God, as comprehending God, nor 
some complex word, nor touch, i.e., simple intellectual 
intuition, nor knowledge, which arises from deduction from 
principles to conclusions. If God is therefore thus, how 
will some discourse concerning the divine names be able to 
be handled by us, since it has been demonstrated that the 
supersubstantial deity cannot be signified by a voice, 
namely since it is existing above every name. For it seems 
ridiculous to discuss the names of a thing which can not be 
named. (4-18) 


Then when he says <But what we said etc.>, he solves the 
aforesaid doubt. And concerning this he does two things: 
first he shows how God can be named; secondly how the divine 
names must be treated, <But now whatever things are of the 
present work etc.>. The first part is divided in three 
according to the three modes of nomination of God which he 
designates; the second part begins, <But since just as of 
the goodness etc.>; the third, <But it is when from certain 
etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: first he 
posits the basis of the first mode of nomination; second he 
designates the first mode of nomination of God, <Those 
deiform etc.> (18~23) 


He says therefore first that, just as it was said in the 
book On the theological distinctions, the One itself through 
itself, which is God, which is unknown and above all 
substance and which is the Good itself, i.e., the essence 
itself of goodness, and which is that which is, i.e., Esse 
itself through itself, namely the triune unity itself, in 
which there is no gradation, but all three persons are 
simultaneously and equally God and simultaneously and 
equally the Good itself, not that the Son is the shadow of 
goodness as Origen and Arrius had said: that One, I say, 
according to what it is in itself is not possible to us 
either to speak or to think; for we cannot see the essence 
of God itself, which is a unity in the Trinity, in the 
present life. And although the angels see the essence of 
God, nevertheless even they are to us the ineffable and 
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unknown unions of the holy virtues which befit the angels, 
namely by which they are united through cognition to the 
divine essence itself by in some way attaining to it, but 
not by comprehending it; which, namely the unions, it is 
necessary to call either immissions or susceptibilities of 
the superunknown and superbright divine goodness; for it is 
not unknown because of obscurity, but because of an 
abundance of brightness. But they can be called immissions 
in so far as the divine goodness itself sends itself out in 
some way to holy minds, but receptions in so far as holy 
minds receive it according to their own mode. And although 
unions of this kind are now ineffable and unknown to us, 
they enter nevertheless to some humans, but only to those 
who are held to be worthy by the angels themselves, i.e., by 
the society and consortium of the angels, of superangelic 
cognition. But the vision of God through essence is above 
the nature of every created intellect, not only human, but 
angelic. (24-39) 


Then when he says <Those deiform etc.>, he designates the 
first mode of the nomination of God, namely which is through 
remotion. And he says that the minds of the saints conformed 
to God, namely of the prophets and apostles, united, i.,e., 
conjoined by the aforementioned immissions and receptions, 
according to the imitation of the angels, not indeed equally 
to the angels, but as far as it is possible in this life, 
praise God most properly through remotion from all 
existents; and this is because the union of holy minds to 
God, who is above every light, is such, namely through 
remotion from all existents, according to the rest of ali 
intellectual operation, i.e., in an ultimate sense, in which 
all of their intellectual operation quiesces. For this is 
the ultimate to which we are able to attain concerning the 
divine cognition in this life, that God is above all that 
which can be thought by us, and for this reason the 
nomination of God which is through remotion is most proper. 
For those who praise God in this way through remotion 
through the illumination of God truly and supernaturally are 
taught this from a most blessed conjunction with God, that 
God, since God is the cause of all existents, is nothing 
among existents, not as if defecting from being, but 
supereminently segregated from all things. And for this 
reason the divine supersubstantiality, which is the essence 
of goodness, by those who are lovers of divine truth, which 
is above all truth, cannot be praised, in terms of what it 
is, i.e., comprehensively, so that neither should God be 
called reason nor virtue nor mind nor life nor substance. 
And the same reason applies concerning all other names, 
which signify the processions of God in creatures. (40-55) 


But they praise God as superexcellently segregated from 
every disposition, which can be referred to artificial 
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things or to any exterior circumstances; and motion as far 
as natural things; life as far as living things; fantasy, 
opinion, i.e., judgement, as far as sentience; name 
uncomplex, word complex, deliberation, i.e., inquisitive 
reason, as far as rational things, as are humans; intellect 
as far as intellectual things, as are the angels; and 
universally with respect to all things he says substance, if 
the esse of things is considered; station, collocation as 
far as the permanence of things, as station is referred to 
the establishment of a thing according to which it consists 
in itself, but collocation in that it is established in 
another; and as far as the perfection of things he adds 
union, end, infinity, and universally from all things that 
exist in any mode. (55-63) 


Therefore this is the first mode of nomination of God 
through abnegation of all things for the reason that God is 
above all things, and whatever is signified by any name 
whatsoever is less than what God is, who exceeds our 
cognition, which we express through names imposed by us. 
(63-65) 


Then when he says <But since as the essence of goodness 
etc.>, he hands down the second mode of nominations of God, 
namely those which name God as cause. And concerning this he 
does three things: first he sets forth the notion of 
nominations of this kind; second he posits the nominations 
themselves, <Therefore the theologians knowing this etc.>; 
third he excludes a certain error, <And truly the substance 
of all is praised etc.> (65-69) 


For the evidence of the first part it must be considered 
that while effects proceed through a certain assimilation to 
their causes, according to the mode by which something is a 
cause, it prepossesses in itself the similitude of its 
effects. For if something is the cause of another according 
to its species or nature, the effect has in itself a 
Similitude according to its nature: just as human being 
generates human being and a horse generates a horse. But if 
it is the cause of another according to some superadded 
disposition, according to this it will also have a 
similitude to its own effects. For the builder is the cause 
of the house, not according to his nature, but according to 
his art; whence the similitude of the house is not in the 
nature of the builder, but in his art. (73-75) 


But further it must be considered that, since the Good has 
the notion of an end, since the Good is what all things 
desire, but the end is the first of causes, the Good is that 
to which the notion of causing first applies. Therefore in 
so far as something is disposed to the Good, for this reason 
it is disposed to the Good in so far as it is a cause. 
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Therefore since God is the Good, not as if participating 
goodness, but as the essence itself of goodness, God is not 
the cause of things through some participated disposition, 
but through God’s own esse itself God is the cause of all 
existents. Nor is it for this reason excluded that God acts 
through intellect and will, since God’s to understand and to 
will is God’s esse itself. Thus therefore in God’s own esse 
itself God prepossesses the similitude of all God’s effects. 
(76-82) 


But every cause as such can be named from the name of its 
effect in so far as it has in itself its similitude. For if 
the similitude is according to identity of notion, the same 
name befits the cause and the thing caused, as the name 
human being befits the one generating and the one generated. 
But if a similitude is not according to the same notion, but 
is supereminent in the cause, the name would not be said of 
both according to one notion, but supereminently of the 
cause, as heat is said of the sun and of fire. Thus 
therefore since the similitude of all things preexists in 
the divine essence, not through the same notion, but more 
eminently, it follows that the providence of divinity as the 
princeps of all good, i.e, having principally in Godself all 
good and diffusing it to others, is fit to be praised by all 
caused things, nevertheless not univocally but 
supereminently, which occurs because of the suitability of 
creatures with God; which suitability he designates when he 
adds ‘since also around him are all things’. For effects are 
said to consist around a cause in so far as they draw near 
to its similitude, according to the similitude in which 
lines going out from the center stand around it according to 
a certain similitude derived from it. But some things are 
found to be around something, which nevertheless exists for 
the sake of those things which stand around it, just as a 
pillar exists for the sake of a house. But God is not for 
the sake of creatures, but conversely; and for this reason 
he adds ‘and its cause’ are all things, in that mode of 
speaking in which medicine is said to be the cause of 
health, i.e., for the sake of health. (83-97) 


But it happens among us that what is for the sake of an end 
is the active cause of the end and prior to it in 
generation, just as medication is related to health. And 
lest God should be believed to be an end in this way, he 
adds ‘and he himself is before all things’. Also some things 
are for the sake of an end which, although they do not 
precede that because of which they are, nevertheless they 
confer something to that thing, just as clothes are for the 
sake of human beings. And in order to exclude this from God 
he adds ‘and all things are constituted in God’; whence God 
can acquire something from nothing, but all things acquire 
whatever they have from God. And lest someone should believe 
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God to be the cause of things only through the mode of an 
end, as some supposed, and not through the mode of making 
and conserving, he adds ‘and this esse’, namely deity or 
divine providence, ‘is of the whole’, i.e., of all things or 
perfections, ‘the deduction’, i.e., the production, ‘and 
substance’; as if he should say: the deity itself through 
its own esse is the cause of the production and existence of 
things. (97-105) 


But it must further be considered that every effect is 
converted to the cause from which it proceeds, as the 
Platonists say. The reason of which is that everything is 
converted to its own good by desiring it; but the good of an 
effect is from its cause; whence every effect is converted 
to its own cause by desiring it. And for this reason after 
he had said that all things are derived from the deity, he 
adds that all things are converted to it through desire; and 
this is what he says ‘and all things desire it’. (106-110) 


And lest someone should believe that all things know God, he 
shows how in diverse ways diverse things desire God, adding: 
intellectual things, i.e., angels, and rational things, 
i.e., human beings, desire God cognitively, i.e., by knowing 
God; for God cannot be known except by an intellect or 
reason. But those things subject to these do not desire God 
cognitively: but others only sensibly, as the brute animals, 
and others according to a vivified motion, as the plants, or 
according to a substantial aptitude, as those things which 
are moved according to generation and corruption, or 
disposition, as in other motions which are according to 
quality and quantity and place. For all things of this kind, 
although they do not know God, nevertheless are said to 
desire God in so far as they tend toward some particular 
good. But in every particular good shines the first Good 
from which it has every good which is desirable. (110-119) 


Then when he says <Therefore the theologians knowing this 
etc.>, he posits the divine nominations according to the 
aforementioned notion. And he says that the theologians, 
considering the foregoing, namely that God is segregated 
from all things and nevertheless is the cause of all, 
sometimes call God unnameable, but sometimes attribute to 
God the names of all things. They call God unnameable, just 
as when they say that the divinity itself, in one of the 
mystical visions, which were according to an imaginary 
divine apparition, significantly upbraided him who asked: 
what is your name? by the angel who appeared in the person 
of God. And as if he should exclude God from all cognition 
which can come from the name of God, he said: Why do you ask 
my name which is wonderful? And this occurs in Gen. 23 and 
Judges 13. And truly this name is wonderful, which is above 
every name, as it is said in Phil. 2, that God is 
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unnameable, as if collocated above every name which is named 
whether in this age or in the future, as it is related in 
Eph. 2. (119-128) 


And not only is God praised in scripture as unnameable, but 
also as of many names, just as when God is introduced saying 
"T am who I am’, Ex. 3, and life and truth, Jn. 14, and 
light, Jn. 8, and God, Ex. 3 "I am . . . the God of 
Abraham". And not only do the names themselves introduce God 
speaking concerning Godself, but also those who were 
experienced concerning deity, as the apostles and prophets, 
praise God as the cause of all from many effects. But it is 
not necessary here to distinguish the diversity of these 
effects which he adds here, since they will thus be 
distinguished in the distinction of the chapters, while he 
reduces all effects of this kind to certain chapters. For 
they praise God as the good, Lk. 18; as the beautiful, Cant. 
1; as wise, Job 9; as lovable, Cant. 5; as the God of gods, 
Ps. 49; as Lord of lords, Apoc. 17; as Holy of holies, Dan. 
9; as eternal, Baruch 3; as existing, Job 14 "Are you not 
alone who is ?"; as cause of the ages, Eccl. 24; as the 
giver of life, Acts 17; as wisdom, I Cor. 1; as mind, Is. 
27, where another translation has ‘intellect’; as reason, 
Is. 53 "I am he who speaks justice", where another 
translation has "I am he who disputes justice", or it can 
better be said that ‘ratio’ is called ‘logos’ in Greek which 
also signifies word, which is found often in the scriptures; 
as knower, II Thi. 2; as prepossessing all treasures of 
universal knowledge, Col. 2; as virtue, I Cor. 1; as 
powerful, Ps. 88; as King of kings, Apoc. 19; as Ancient of 
Days, Dan. 7; aS without age and invariable, James 1; as 
Salvation, Mt. 1; as justice, as sanctification, as 
liberation, or redemption according to another translation, 
I Cor. 1; as in magnitude exceeding all things, Job 23; as 
in a still voice, I Kings 19. And they say God also to be in 
minds, or hearts, Eph. 3; in souls, Wis. 7; in bodies, I 
Cor. 6; in heaven and in earth, Jer. 23; And simultaneously 
in the same thing, i.e., as far as the same nature, they say 
God to be mundane, i.e., in the world, Jn. 1; around the 
world, Eccl. 24; beyond the world, [this he says because of 
certain Platonists who posited some gods to be mundane and 
others supermundane] Is. 66; supercelestial, Ps. 112 
"Exalted above all peoples etc."; supersubstantial, Mt. 6; 
the sun, Mal. 4; a heavenly body, i.e., a star, Apoc. 22; 
fire, Deut. 4; water, Jn. 7; spirit, Joel 4; dew, Hos. ult.; 
a cloud, Hos. 6; a stone, Ps. 117; a rock, I Cor. 10. And 
all other existing things are attributed to God as to a 
cause, and God is nothing among existents in so far as God 
superexceeds all things. Thus therefore it befits God, who 
is the cause of all things and nevertheless exists above all 
things, both to be unnameable in so far as God exists above 
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all things, and also all names of existents befit God as the 
cause of all; and he adds the reason. (129-156) 


For the evidence of this it must be considered that the rule 
of the universe is the highest possible. But for the 
goodness of rule it is required that the one who rules is 
not entirely alien from those who are ruled, but has some 
suitability with them, so that he might be useful, and 
nevertheless that he superexceed the subjects, lest his 
ability to command be held in contempt. And this is what he 
says, so that the reign of the whole, i.e., so that the rule 
of the universe, is diligently, i.e., proceeds optimally, 
all things are around the first cause, as if derived from it 
according to some similitude; and all things are segregated 
from it as from a cause for the sake of which all things 
are, as from a principle from which they flow out, as from 
an end which they attain; and God also in this way is all in 
all in so far as God is all perfections of all things 
causally, according to the sayings; for this is written in I 
Cor. 15. (156-164) 


Then when he says <And truly he is praised etc.>, he 
excludes a certain error. For there were certain Platonists 
who reduced the processions of perfections into diverse 
principles, positing one principle to be of life which they 
called the first life and another principle to be of 
understanding which they called the first intellect and 
another of existing which they called the first being and 
the good. And in order to exclude this he says that God is 
truly praised as principal substance of all things in so far 
as God is the principle of being to all things, and God is 
called the perfective cause of all things in so far as God 
gives all perfections to things, and God is called a 
containing cause, custodian and food, which three things 
seem to pertain to the conservation of things. For there are 
some things which have no need except that they be preserved 
in their principles, since they can not be corrupted by 
exteriors, as water by fire; and as far as this he says 
‘custodian’, since these things are defended by God lest 
they be corrupted by others beyond the order of their 
notion. But there are some which need supplements for their 
conservation, as humans and animals need food; and as far as 
this he says ‘food’, namely since God administers to all 
things those things which are necessary to their 
conservation. God is even also a conversive cause for them, 
since the fact that things are converted to God by desiring 
God as an end is in them from God. And all these things 
befit God unitively, i.e., not according to diverse virtues 
but according to one simple virtue, and communicably 
segregated, since God thus communicates to others the 
aforementioned causalities, nevertheless such that a certain 
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Singular mode of causing remains separate with God. (164-181) 


But for this reason God is praised as cause in diverse ways, 
since not only is God a cause of containing, i.e., of the 
salvation of things, but of life and perfection, as the 
divine goodness which is above every name ought to be named 
from this alone or from another providence, i.e., causality, 
but the divine goodness itself pre-receives in itself all 
existing things simply, i.e., not in such a way that it is 
composed by all things, but those things which in themselves 
are many and composite are in God one, simple and 
incircumfinite since, while singular determinate names 
signify something distinct from other things, by coming into 
divine predication they do not signify God finitely, but 
infinitely: just as the name of wisdom as it is understood 
in created things signifies something distinct from justice, 
as for example existing in determinate genera and species, 
but when it is understood in divine things, it does not 
Signify something determined to genus and species or 
distinct from other perfections, but something infinite. And 
for this reason God is fittingly praised and named from the 
most perfect goodnesses, i.e., perfections, which come into 
things through the providence of that supreme cause; which 
since it is one and the same, is nevertheless the cause of 
diverse, nay of all, things, namely when God is named by the 
name of substance or life or something of this kind. And God 
is also named from universal existents because of the 
perfections participated in them, namely if God should be 
named sun because of brightness and rock because of firmness 
and thus concerning others like these. (181-195) 


Then when he says <And not those alone etc.>, he posits the 
third mode of the nomination of God. And he says that the 
holy theologians commend not only those nominations of God 
to us which are taken from providences or provisions, 
perfect or particular, so that through providences we should 
understand perfections communicated to things, as goodness 
and wisdom, but through provisions the things themselves 
participating perfections of this kind, as a human being or 
the sun; of which things those are called perfect 
providences which are universals, as the good, existing, and 
those of this kind, but particulars which befit some genus 
of things, as wise and just. But it happens sometimes that 
they name the goodness of God, which is supernameable 
because of its supersplendent splendor, by certain divine 
apparitions, i.e., by imaginary visions, by which either 
prophets or teachers are illuminated [which he says because 
of those who co-write holy writings] either in holy temples 
or in other places, and this according to diverse causes and 
virtues. For from diverse reasons diverse apparitions were 
made; whence they placed around God human forms or flames or 
electrons and to God’s praise they describe God’s eyes and 
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voices and other members and they place around God crowns 
and thrones and others of this kind, which is easy to 
consider from the diverse places of scripture. And 
concerning names of God of this kind he pledges himself to 
speak in the book On symbolic theology, which we no longer 
have. (195-208) 


Then when he says <But now everything etc.>, he shows how he 
is to treat the divine names. And concerning this he does 
three things: first he shows which divine names he will 
discuss in this book; second what mode of doctrine is to be 
served both as far as those who teach and as far as those 
who hear, <And what always according to every theologian 
etc.>; third he exhorts Timotheus to whom he writes to 
observe this, <Therefore to you etc.> (209-213) 


He says therefore first that he must now proceed in this 
book to the manifestation of the intelligible divine names, 
i.e., those which are not taken from sensible things 
symbolically, but from the intelligible perfections 
proceeding from God into creatures, as are esse, to live and 
those of this kind, thus that any names that pertain to the 
present work be gathered together from sacred scripture and 
that these things which were said in this chapter should be 
used as a certain rule, to which it is necessary to look in 
the entire present work. For since there were set forth 
three genera of nominations of God, the first, which is 
through remotion, is treated in the Mystical theology, the 
second, which is through intelligible processions, in this 
book, the third, which is through sensible similitudes, in 


the book On symbolic theology. (213~220) 


Then when he says <And that always etc.>, he shows the mode 
of determining the divine names, when he says that it must 
be considered that properly in this book the contemplations 
by which God appears are spoken. And he says properly 
against metaphorical apparitions. And again it must be seen 
that to the manifestations of the holy names of God the holy 
ears are sent out, namely of the faithful, who hear piously 
and reverently, not of the unfaithful who deride and 
blaspheme, so that thus we might place holy things among the 
saints according to the divine tradition as God admonishes: 
"you do not wish to give holy things to dogs", Mt. 7, so 
that holy things are carried away by the derisions of the 
uninstructed; even more so humans themselves, if those who 
are totally resisting divine things should be liberated from 
the assault of God; for by deriding divine things they do 
not injure divine things, but themselves. And this, I say, 
is to be provided in this book, since always according to 
every theological doctrine the hierarchical law, i.e., that 
which is handed down through holy princes, introduces, 
i.e., prescribes or exhorts, these things to be observed 
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according to a certain deliberation which does not come from 
human wisdom, but from the circumspection itself of God. 
(220-231) 


Then when he says <Therefore to you etc.>, he induces 
Timotheus to observe these things. And he says that it is 
useful to him to guard the aforementioned things, namely 
that these most holy things be recorded, and that those 
things which are divine he should neither speak nor in any 
way expose, i.e., make known to the uninstructed, namely to 
infidels or to any untaught persons, who, while not 
receiving these things, deride them because of ignorance. 
(231-235) 


But finally in a prayer he ends the present chapter, asking 
God that God might give to him with the praise of God, in so 
far as it befits God, to hand down diverse nominations of 
deity, which cannot be expressed nor named with a voice, and 
that the word of truth would not depart from his mouth. 
(235-237) 
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BOOK TWO 


Ir = 


<The entire thearchical essence etc.> After Dionysius in the 
preceding chapter proposed the mode of proceeding in the 
work and the notion of the divine names, in this second 
chapter he intends to show that the divine names, which are 
discussed in this book, are common to the whole Trinity. And 
for this reason this chapter is entitled "On united and 
discreet theology", since in this chapter there are proposed 
what things are said commonly of the whole Trinity and what 
things are said distinctly of the persons. And there is 
proposed in the same chapter what is the notion of community 
and distinction in divine things, which pertains to the 
second part of the title, when he says <And what is the 
divine unity and discretion>. But this chapter is divided 
into two parts: in the first he shows what things are said 
commonly and what are said distinctly in the Trinity; in the 
second he designates the notion of community and 
distinction, <But it is necessary that I judge etc.> 
Concerning the first he does two things: first he shows that 
the divine names, which are to be discussed in this chapter, 
must be understood in the whole Trinity; second he removes 
an objection in the fact of contraries, <But if someone 
should say etc.> Concerning the first he does three things: 
first he proposes the intended truth; second he proves it, 
<And as in the theological etc.>; third he excuses himself 
from a more diligent proof, <Therefore these things by us 
etc.> (1-13) 


He says therefore first that goodness through itself is 
praised in holy scripture as determining, i.e., 
distinguishing from others, and manifesting the entire 
divine essence, whatever it is, since if anything befits the 
divine essence, it befits it to be goodness through itself 
and vice versa. And he proves this through the fact that in 
holy scripture divinity itself is introduced in the person 
of the Son, saying "Why do you ask me concerning the good? 
There is no good except God alone", as it is appears in Luke 
18: which must be understood concerning goodness through 
itself. And since it is this way concerning the name of 
goodness, therefore in other books also after inquiry it 
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must be demonstrated by us that all names befitting God are 
praised in holy scripture, not particularly as if befitting 
one person alone, but the entire and perfect and integral 
and first deity of the Trinity. (13-21) 


But the whole is not here understood as composed from parts, 
for in this way it could not be congruent with deity, namely 
as being repugnant to God’s simplicity, but as according to 
the Platonists there is said to be a certain totality before 
parts, which is before the totality which is from parts, 
namely if we should say that a house, which is in matter, is 
a whole from parts and preexists in the art of the builder, 
which is a whole before parts. And in this mode the entire 
universe of things, which is as a whole from parts, 
preexists as in a primordial cause in deity itself, so that 
in this way the deity itself of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit might be called a whole as if 
prepossessing in itself the universe. Similarly when he says 
‘perfect’ it must not be understood according to the mode of 
signification of the word: for perfect means completely 
made, just as we say that we have gone around when we have 
completed walking; whence that which is not made cannot for 
this reason be called perfect. But since things which become 
then come to the end of their making when they attain the 
nature and virtue of their proper species, thence it is that 
this name perfect is taken to signify everything which 
attains its proper virtue and nature. And in this mode deity 
is called perfect in so far as it is maximally in its nature 
and virtue. But integral and perfect seem to be the same, 
nevertheless they differ in notion: for something seems to 
be called perfect in attaining to its proper nature, but 
integral through remotion of diminution, just as we say some 
person not to be integral, if after he or she attain their 
proper nature they should be truncated in some member. (22- 
36) 


And since from the deity of the Trinity nothing can be 
subtracted, to signify this he adds ‘integral’. But ‘first’ 
is added to signify that the deity of the three persons is 
not participated deity; for that is called first which is 
unparticipated, as deity per se and goodness per se. And 
they seem to be posited in order to exclude the error of 
Origen and Arrius, who posited the deity of the Son to be 
participated. And so that he might show that the names of 
God not only are commonly said of the three persons, but 
equally and in the same mode, he adds that also all the 
aforementioned nominations were demonstrated to be apposed, 
i.e., attributed, perfectly to the universal totality and of 
all, i.e., of the entire deity: so that when he says 
‘universal’ it refers to the number of persons, but the 
others to the perfection of essence; and this ‘simply’ which 
responds to when he said ‘first’: for those which are 
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unparticipated are said simply, but those which are 
participated goods are said particularly, according to 
Augustine "take this and that and . . . you will see... 
the good of every good"; ‘absolutely’ which responds to when 
he said ‘integral’, for those which are corrupted can not be 
named absolutely, just as a dead human being is not called a 
human being absolutely; ‘unobservedly’, i.e., apart from 
some observance of distinction, which responds to when he 
said ‘perfect’, for unless deity is perfect in every person, 
it would be necessary to observe how something should be 
said of one person and how it is said of another. (37-51) 


Then when he says <And as in the theological, etc.>, he 
proves what he had supposed. And first specifically 
regarding certain names; second commonly of all, <And as 
summarily someone might say etc.> (51-53) 


He says therefore first that, just as it was commemorated in 
the book On the theological characteristics, if someone 
should make this statement: that "there is no good except 
God alone" does not apply to the entire deity, i.e., to all 
persons, and through this he presumes erroneously to divide 
the unity of the divine Trinity, it must be said against him 
that even the Word itself, i.e., the Son of God, as 
naturally having goodness said in John 10 "I am the good 
shepherd", and in the Psalm it is said "Your good Spirit". 
And similarly, what is said in Ex. 3 "I am who I am", if 
someone should say that this was not said to be praised of 
the whole deity, i.e., of all parsons, but of one simply, 
how should this be understood which is said in the 
Apocalypse 1 of the Son "These things he says who is and who 
was and who is coming, the omnipotent", and what the Apostle 
says regarding the Son in Heb. 1 "But you yourself are the 
same", and of the Holy Spirit it is said in John 16 "The 
Spirit of truth who is, who proceeds from the Father"?, 
although our text does not have ‘who is’. And similarly if 
someone should say that the entire divinity is not life, how 
is it true what the Son of God said in John 5 "As the Father 
revives and vivifies the dead,-so also the Son vivifies whom 
he wills", and John 6 "The Spirit is the one who gives 
life"? And also if the entire deity does not have domination 
of all, it could not be said in so many places of holy 
scripture this name ‘lord’ frequently appears of the Father 
and of the Son, and this so that we might speak of the 
deigenic deity of the Father or the filiation of the Son; 
but also the Spirit is lord, as is said in II Cor. 3. And 
Similarly beautiful and wise are praised in all persons of 
the deity and light and deifying and cause and all things 
whatever which are of the entire deity the holy expressions 
derive to every divine laudation, sometimes simultaneously 
by comprehending all persons, as when it is said "All things 
are from God", but sometimes distinctly of one person, as 
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when it is said of the Son in Col. 1 "All things were made 
through him and in him", and "all things in him consist", 
and in the Psalm "Send forth your spirit" etc. (53-72) 


Then when he says <And as summarily someone might say etc.> 
he shows the proposition commonly of all the names of God, 
saying that in summary it might be said of all, the Word of 
God himself said in John 10 "I and the Father are one", 
through which it is shown that whatever things are said of 
the Father are said of the Son, and John 16 "and all which 
the Father has is mine", and John 17 "and all mine are yours 
and yours mine". And similarly whatever things are of the 
Father and of the Son holy scripture attributes commonly and 
unitedly to the divine Spirit, namely the divine operations, 
divine honor, the fontanal and unfailing cause and the 
distribution of benign gifts. And all these things are found 
in I Cor. 12 "One and the same works all these things" etc. 
And these things are true to the extent that nothing 
customary in the divine expressions, which do not have a 
corrupt intention in them, I judge to contradict these 
things, namely that all names befitting God are in the 
entire deity according to a perfect mode of speaking of God. 
(73-81) 


Then when he says <Therefore these by us etc.> he excuses 
himself from a more diligent inquiry of the aforementioned 
things. And he says that these things are here determined 
and demonstrated briefly and particularly from holy 
scripture, but in another book sufficiently. Whence whatever 
nomination of God that we attempt to expound in the present 
work, it is necessary for the name to be understood in the 
entire deity, i.e., in all persons; and for this purpose the 
entire present chapter is presented. (82-85) 


Then when he says <But if someone should say etc.>, he 
excludes an objection. And first he states the objection; 
second the mode of solving it, <For if someone is etc.>; 
third he explains the solution, <Therefore unions etc.> (86- 
88) 


But someone could object that through the fact that all 
names which are said of the Father are attributed to the Son 
and to the Holy Spirit, the distinction of persons is 
entirely destroyed and confusion is introduced in the divine 
persons, which things do not befit God. But he says that if 
anyone makes this objection it must not be judged that his 
discourse is sufficient to persuade that he speaks the 
truth; for the distinction of persons is not destroyed 
through this. (88-92) 


Then when he says <For if someone etc.>, he states the mode 
of solving the problem, saying that if the one who objects 
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in this way totally contradicts holy scripture, such a one 
is entirely removed from our wisdom. It does not pertain to 
the theologian to prove those things which are of faith to 
one who does not receive the scriptures, since faith is 
above reason. Whence if that one does not take care that the 
divine expressions are venerated, why should we care and 
lead him to divine wisdom, since it is this way in 
philosophical science that no wise person disputes against 
one who denies the principles of his art. But if someone who 
objects in this way wants to look to the truth of the sacred 
expressions, we, using holy scripture as a certain rule and 
light manifesting the truth, proceed, not by declining from 
sacred scripture, in order to excuse ourselves from the 
aforementioned objection, and we say that sacred scripture 
hands down certain things commonly of the three persons, 
certain things distinctly, and it is neither lawful to 
distinguish those things which are common, nor to confound 
those things which are distinct; but, by following sacred 
scripture as far as we are able, it is fitting for us to 
look to the divine verities. Since, while we look to the 
manifestation of God from sacred scripture, it is necessary 
for us to guard those things which are stated in sacred 
scripture as a certain optimum rule of truth, so that 
neither should we multiply them by adding, nor diminish them 
by subtracting, nor pervert them by expounding them evilly, 
since while we keep holy things we are kept by them and by 
them we are confirmed in order to keep those who keep holy 
things. For it is necessary not only to conserve those 
things which are handed down in scared scripture, but also 
those things which were said by the holy doctors, who 
preserved sacred scripture unspotted. (92-108) 


Then when he says <Therefore united etc.>, he explains the 
stated solution regarding what he said, that sacred 
scripture hands down certain things regarding the trinity 
unitedly and certain things discretely. And he says that 
things united of the entire divinity, i.e., things common to 
the whole Trinity, as was said in the book On the 
theological characteristics, and is proved through many 
authorities received from sacred scripture, are in two 
genera of names: first those things which are said of God 
remotively through a certain excellence, as supergood, 
supersubstantial, superliving, superwise and any other 
things said of God through remotion because of God’s excess; 
with which secondly are to be connumerated all causal names, 
i.e., which designate God as the principle of procession of 
perfections which emanate from God into creatures, namely 
the good, beautiful, existing, generative of life, wise and 
any others through which the cause of all goods is named 
from the gift of God’s goodness. And from this can be 
understood the magistral rule, that all names designating an 
effect in creatures pertain to the divine essence. But 
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discrete names, i.e., pertaining distinctly to the three 
persons, are: the name of Father substantially or 
hypostatically, i.e., personally, and the use of the Father, 
i.e., his act which is generation, and similarly the name of 
the Son and his act which is to be generated, and the name 
of the Holy Spirit and his act which is procession, so that 
in such names no conversion ought to be superinduced, as if 
it should be said that the Father generates the Son and 
conversely, and communion of any kind, as if it should be 
said that the Father and the Son generate some other person. 
And similarly distinctly to one person pertains the mystery 
of the incarnation, since only the person of the Son was 
incarnated; and this is what he says that it is discrete to 
the aforementioned, that the essence of Jesus, perfect and 
invariable according to the nature of divinity, is in 
accordance with us through union of humanity and any other 
substantial, i.e., personal, mysteries pertaining to the 
benignity of the incarnation. (108-126) 


II - 2 


<But it is necessary as I judge etc.> Since in the solution 
to the objection stated above he had said that the 
theologians handed down certain things of the divine persons 
unitively and some discretely, he intends here to explain of 
what sort are union and discretion in divine things. And 
first he explains it as far as it is possible; second he 
shows that it can not be totally and perfectly explained by 
us, <But of these and of unions etc.> Concerning the first 
he does two things: first he discusses the mode according to 
which he intends to explain; second he explains that mode, 
<For they call what in other places I said etc.> (1-6) 


He says therefore first that for a fuller understanding of 
the foregoing solution it is necessary in his judgement to 
explain more the perfect mode of the divine union and 
discretion, taking up the solution from a principle, so that 
all our discourse concerning this might be conspicuous, 
i.e., manifest. In order to attain which he states two 
things to be avoided and three to be observed: for there 
must be avoided or rejected all variation, i.e., everything 
confused or mixed. For when someone says diverse things 
confusedly and indistinctly, it is necessary that they speak 
now of this and now of that and thus in the discourse 
variation appears; also there must be rejected everything 
not plain, i.e., obscure, which can occur if intelligibles 
are handed down apart from the leading of sensible examples 
or also if some manifest truth should be discussed through 
uncommon words. But over against these two he posits two 
things to be observed: namely so that his discourse should 
determine according to the virtue of the speaker things 
proper, i.e., connatural to us, ‘discretely’ to counter when 
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he had said ‘variation’, and ‘plainly’ to counter when he 
had said ‘not plain’. And he adds a third, namely 
‘ordinately’; for it is necessary in order for doctrine to 
be clear, that it proceed according to an order of 
discipline beginning from things more manifest and from 
these through the cognition of which other things are known. 
But he commits himself to explain the perfect mode of the 
divine union and discretion, since he will designate all 
modes according to which union and discretion can be 
understood in divine things, but not so that the mode 
itself, in so far as it is perfect in God, could be 
manifested; for this is above our virtue, as he will prove 
below. (6-21) 


Then when he says <For they call etc.>, he proceeds with the 
exposition of the divine union and discretion: and first as 
it pertains to deity; second as it pertains to the humanity 
of Christ, <But it is discrete from the benign etc.> 
Concerning the first he does two things: first he explains 
the two common modes of union and discretion; second he 
subdivides both, <And the sacred expressions say following 
etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: first he 
explains the common mode of union; second the common mode of 
discretion, <But discretions etc.> (21-26) 


He says therefore first that, just as he had said in his 
other books, namely in the book On theological 
characteristics, the holy teachers of our theological 
tradition, i.e., of christian doctrine, namely the apostles 
and their disciples, called the divine unions certain hidden 
and inegressible divine supercollocations which are of the 
divine singularity, superineffable and superunknown. (26-30) 


For the evidence of which it must be considered that, since 
every multitude of things flows out from a first principle, 
the first principle in so far as it is considered in itself 
is one; but according to the emanation by which the 
multitude proceeds from it, already there is found that from 
which the first principle can be distinguished, since the 
notion of a multitude consists in distinction. Therefore to 
consider the first principle itself in so far as it is in 
itself, this is to consider its union, and this existence of 
the first principle in itself, he calls supercollocation; 
and he names this supercollocation both hidden and 
inegressible: hidden since as such God can be known by us in 
so far as we know the participations of God’s goodness, but 
in so far as God is in Godself God is hidden to us; but he 
says inegressible, since in so far as it is in itself the 
first principle is communicated to nothing and thus it does 
not go out from itself. And because of this also, divinity 
itself thus considered, through the excellence 
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distinguishing it from all things, he calls singularity, 
since what is singular is incommunicable. (30-40) 


Then when he says <But discretions etc.>, he explains the 
common mode of discretion through its opposite. And he says 
that the aforementioned teachers call the discretions 
processions and manifestations of divinity, which befit it 
in so far as it is the Good itself, since it is of the 
notion of the Good that effects proceed from it through its 
communication. And it must be considered that counter to 
what he had said above ‘hidden and inegressible’ he posited 
sufficiently and congruently processions and manifestations, 
since it is manifested through effects proceeding from it 
and in some way deity itself proceeds in effects, while it 
hands down its similitude to things according to their 
proportion, nevertheless such that its own excellence and 
singularity remains in itself, not communicated to things 
and hidden to us. Therefore these processions are called 
discretions, since, unless others things flow out from a 
first principle, the first principle would not have that 
from which it could be discerned. (40-48) 


Then when he says <And the holy expressions say etc.>, he 
subdivides both of the things said. And first he posits the 
subdivision; second he explains it, <Just as in the divine 
union etc.> (49-50) 


He says therefore first that those who follow the sacred 
scriptures and who follow the proper notions of the 
aforesaid union and again of the aforesaid discretion say 
that as there are common to the aforesaid union certain 
proper unions and discretions so also they are common in the 
aforesaid discretion. (50-53) 


Then when he says <Just as in the divine union etc.>, he 
explains the subdivision. And first he shows how in the 
aforesaid mode of common union there is a certain union and 
discretion; second he shows that also in the aforesaid 
discretion there is union and discretion, <But there is also 
discretion in supersubstantials etc.> Concerning the first 
he does two things: first he shows how in the aforesaid 
union there is proper union; second how in the aforesaid 
union there is discretion, <The dwelling of the principal 
persons etc.> (53-58) 


Therefore for an understanding of this part it must be 
considered that, since above he had understood the notion of 
the divine union from the perspective of God considered in 
Godself according to God’s own superexcellence, this 
consideration is twofold. For this superexcelling existence 
of God can be considered in itself or according to essence 
and thus it is unitive and common to the whole Trinity; or 
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in so far as one of the divine persons is in another and 
thus in union there is found discretion. This is therefore 
what he says, that in the divine union, i.e., 
supersubtantiality, as if he should say: I understand in 
this way the divine union according to the common notion of 
union posited above, in that the notion of union consists in 
a certain excellence of deity; in this, I say, common union 
there is united and common to the principal Trinity whatever 
pertains to the superexcellence of the divine essence, and 
through this he gives to understand that the proper notion 
of union, which he now expounds, is nothing other than the 
esse common to the three persons; and he exemplifies it as 
supersubstantial essence, deity beyond deity, i.e., above 
the mode of deity communicated to things, and supergood 
goodness, and identity which is above all things, namely 
according to which God is the same to Godself, and unity 
above principate, unity, I say, of the total propriety 
existing above all. (58-70) 


And he says this because the One has the notion of a 
principle. But anything is one in so far as it is undivided 
in itself. But this occurs in so far as it retains the 
property of its own nature: as if he should say that in so 
far as it is unity it is a principle above every principle, 
having in itself its own property by which it exists above 
all. It also pertains to this excellence that it is 
ineffable to us because of its excellence and that it is 
unknown by us because of the excellence of its light and 
that it is perfectly intelligible, i.e., comprehensible, to 
no intellect, and that all things can be affirmed of it and 
all things denied according to the mode explained in the 
preceding chapter, while nevertheless it is above every 
affirmation and negation; for it is above our intellect 
which composes affirmations and negations. (70-78) 


Then when he says <The dwelling of the principal persons 
etc.>, he explains how there is discretion in the common 
mode of union, which is a collocation of superexcellence. 
And concerning this he does three things: first he proposes 
what he intends; second he illustrates the proposition 
through a sensible example, <How lights etc.>; third he 
shows the example to be deficient from a simple 
representation of the thing, <And these totally etc.> (78- 
82) 


He says therefore that the dwelling of the principal persons 
in each other, i.e., in so far as one of the divine persons 
is in another, and the collocation of one in another, if it 
must be named in this way, since it implies a distinction, 
is nevertheless totally superunited, i.e., pertaining to 
that union of excellence which was discussed above. (82-85) 
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Then when he says <How the lights of luminaries etc.>, he 
shows through a sensible example that in the foregoing union 
there can be discretion. In the example he does three 
things: first he states the sensible example, in which he 
says there is simultaneously union and discretion; second he 
shows what in the example is union <And we see etc.>; third 
what in it is discretion, <But also if some one etc.> (85- 
89) 


He says therefore first, so that we might use examples that 
are sensible and proper to us, the lights of a plurality of 
luminaries existing in one house are all both in each other 
totally and nevertheless they have a diligent, i.e., optimum 
and perfect, discretion from each other as properly 
subsisting; and thus many lights are united with discretion 
and discrete with union. (89-92) 


Then when he says <And we see in a house etc.>, he shows 
that the aforesaid lights have union with each other. And he 
says that we see in many luminaries existing in one house 
that the lights of all the luminaries are united in one 
certain light, since the lights of all the luminaries shine 
in the same part of the air. And this is what he adds ‘and 
in one clarity indiscrete’, i.e., indistinct according to 
place or subject, ‘resplendence’; and, as I judge, no one 
can discern from the others the light of this luminary in 
the air, which contains all lights, and see one of them 
without the other, because the entire light of one is 
concreted with another without mixture, i.e., by destroying 
discretion. (92-98) 


Then when he says <But also if some one etc.>, he shows that 
discretion remains there, since if someone should take out 
one of the luminaries, as one of the candles, at the same 
time there would go out with it all of its proper light, 
which was in the house from that luminary, and from this it 
is clear that the light in the house would be found to be 
lessened, nevertheless such that something of the other 
lights would not simultaneously go out with the light going 
out, nor also would something of the latter remain with the 
other lights; which could not happen, if there were a 
mixture of lights, as if water should be mixed with ashes or 
flour all the water could not be extracted without something 
remaining of the flour or ashes admixed and without also 
something of the ashes or flour being destroyed or going out 
at the same time. But this does not occur in lights, because 
there was a conjunction of all the lights in a perfect whole 
apart from all mixture and no existing confusion of parts. 
(99-107) 


But here it must be considered that the opinion of the 
philosophers concerning light was twofold. For some said 
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light to be a body and according to this opinion the 
proposed example seems to proceed clearly enough. For 
Dionysius seems here to speak of many lights from the 
diverse luminaries proceeding into a single air, just as if 
he should speak of many bodies and perhaps because he says 
that they have a subsisting discretion, for to subsist is of 
substance as such, and also because he says that one light 
goes out without another, by which seems to be designated a 
certain local motion, which is of bodies as such. But if 
light is not a body but a quality, according to another 
opinion, the light would not have a subsisting discretion, 
but rather from the diverse luminaries as from diverse 
acting causes a single light would become more intense in 
the air and, with one luminary subtracted, the superaddition 
of intensity would cease: just as from many heat producing 
causes heat is extended into things capable of being heated 
and, one cause being subtracted, the heat is diminished. But 
this second opinion regarding light is truer; whence it can 
be said that Dionysius here speaks of the subsisting 
discretion of lights and the departure of some of them with 
respect to the luminary and not according to themselves. 
Nevertheless it must be considered that the philosophers as 
well as the sacred doctors were accustomed at times to use 
some examples in order to illustrate a proposition, which 
are according to some probable opinions held by some people, 
although they did not follow those opinions themselves. 
(107-121) 


Then when he says <And these totally in a body etc.>, he 
shows that the example falls short of a simple 
representation of the thing. And he says that these things 
which were said of diverse lights are completely appropriate 
in the case of corporeal and material things, namely in 
corporeal air as in a place, if lights are bodies, or as in 
a subject, if light is a quality, and again in sensible 
light depending from material fire. But in the divine 
persons we say the supersubstantial union to be collocated, 
not only above the unions which are in bodies, but also 
above those unions which are in souls themselves and even in 
the angelic minds themselves; which unions the deiform and 
supercelestial lights, i.e., the angels themselves, have, 
the whole through the whole unmixed and supermundanely, 
while namely one angel is conjoined to another completely 
through intellect and affection. And an unconfused union of 
this kind in minds and souls is according to a proportional 
participation of that union which is in the divine persons, 
which is supersegregated from all participants, namely since 
nothing of participants can perfectly imitate the divine 
union. (121-132) 


Then when he says <But discretion is etc.>, he explains how 
in the common mode of discretion signified above there is 
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found both discretion and union, i.e., something common to 
the whole Trinity and something distinct pertaining to the 
persons. For it was said above that the divine discretions 
are said according to the processions of deity. But there is 
a twofold procession of deity: one in that one proceeds from 
another and through this the divine persons are multiplied 
and distinguished, and in this respect proper discretion is 
perceived in the common mode of discretion; there is another 
procession according to which the creature proceeds from 
God, according to which are the multitude of things and the 
distinction of creatures from God, and this discretion is 
united, i.e., common to the whole Trinity. Therefore first 
he explains how some discretion pertains to the distinction 
of persons; second how some discretion pertains to the unity 
of essence, <But if also the divine discretion etc.> (132- 
141) 


He says therefore first that discretion in supersubstantial 
theologies, namely regarding the divine persons, is not only 
that which I already described which is through common union 
itself, which pertains to the superexcellence of deity, 
i.e., whatever of the divine persons is unmixed and 
unconfusedly collocated in another, but also that those 
things which pertain to the supersubstantial fecundity of 
God are never converted to another, as those things which 
pertain to the personal collocation were converted. For 
mutually the Father is in the Son and the Son in the Father, 
nevertheless the Father does not mutually generate the Son 
and the Son the Father. And this is what he adds, that only 
the Father is the supersubstantial fountain of deity, so 
that in a fountain, authority should be understood or a 
principle that is not from a principle; nor is the Son the 
Father nor the Father the Son, while the divine praises 
preserve according to the faith of the christian religion 
the properties of each of the divine persons. (141-149) 


Finally by way of an epilogue he adds that those things 
which were said are unions and discretions pertaining to the 
ineffable divine essence itself and to its ineffable union, 
since what follows of union and discretion pertains to 
creatures. (149-151) 


EL. = 3 


<But if also the divine discretion etc.> After Dionysius 
explained how under the common mode of discretion, which is 
according to procession, proper discretion is contained, 
which is according to the procession of one person from 
another, now he intends to explain how under the same common 
mode of discretion there is contained also a certain proper 
union, namely which is according to the procession of 
creatures from God, pertaining to the entire Trinity. And 
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concerning this he does two things: first he proposes what 
he intends; second he illustrates it through an example, 
<How a point etc.> (1-6) 


Therefore for the evidence of the first part it must be 
considered that someone could say that the procession of 
creatures is not contained under the divine discretion; 
whence although the procession of creatures might pertain 
commonly to the whole Trinity, nevertheless it can not be 
said that some divine discretion is common or united in the 
Trinity. And for this reason he wants to show that the 
procession of creatures is in some way a divine discretion, 
nevertheless not in the mode in which the procession of the 
divine persons is. For in the procession of the divine 
persons the same divine essence itself is communicated to 
the person proceeding and thus there is a plurality of 
persons having the divine essence, but in the procession of 
creatures the divine essence itself is not communicated to 
the creatures proceeding, but it remains uncommunicated or 
unparticipated; but its similitude, through the things which 
it gives to the creature, is propagated and multiplied in 
creatures and thus in some way the divinity through its 
similitude, not through essence, proceeds into creatures and 
in them is multiplied in some way, so that in this way the 
procession itself of creatures can be called a divine 
discretion, if a view to the divine similitude is 
maintained, but not if the divine essence is considered. 
This is therefore what he says, that if the procession 
befitting the divine goodness which is of the superunited 
divine union, i.e., of the unity of essence, in which the 
three persons are united, which is above every unity, which 
in some way acts itself or leads forth from its own goodness 
into plurality and multiplies itself, namely according to 
its similitude, if, he says, such a procession can be called 
a divine discretion for the reason that through it the 
divine unity is in some way multiplied, then consequently it 
must be said that the traditions, i.e., the donations of the 
divine gifts, which are incomprehensible on the part of the 
principle, are united, i-e., common to the whole Trinity 
according to the divine discretion, i.e., according to the 
common mode of the divine discretion, which was understood 
according to procession. And what those traditions are he 
shows adding ‘substantifications’, in that God gives esse to 
all things subsisting; ‘vivifications’ in that God gives 
life; ‘sapientifications’ in that God gives wisdom; and 
other gifts of the divine goodness, which is the cause of 
all, according to which the divine gifts participated 
through similitude, not participably, in so far as the 
essence remains unparticipated, are praised from the 
participations, i.e., from the participated gifts, as are 
esse, wisdom and life, and by the participants, to which 
namely they are communicated. But he speaks plurally of 
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divine things either because of the plurality of persons or 
because of the plurality of names which are attributed to 
God; and this is common to the entire deity. (6-30) 


And lest the community of notion be understood simply as 
genus is common to species and species to individuals, he 
adds ‘and united’, as he shows one in number to be in three. 
And lest someone should understand unity congregated from 
many as a house is united from parts, he adds ‘and this 
one’, namely all divinity itself, i.e., according to 
whatever persons, wholly to be participated by every 
participant through similitude and by none of the 
participants to be participated in any of its parts through 
a commixture of its substance. But he says the whole of it 
to be participated, nevertheless not totally or perfectly, 
since it is incomprehensible to all, as was said above. (31- 
37) 


And since this last dictum seemed difficult and implying a 
contradiction, he illustrates this consequently through an 
example, when he says <Whatever point etc.> And concerning 
this he does three things: first he posits the example; 
second he shows it to be deficient, <But it exceeds also 
these etc.>; third he objects against the aforementioned 
example and solves it, <Although someone might say etc.> 
(37-40) 


He says therefore that it is the case regarding the 
participation of deity just as a point which is in the 
middle of a circle is divided by all lines circumposited in 
the circle, namely which are protracted from the center to 
the circumference, in so far as every line receives 
indivisibility according to latitude in the similitude of 
the indivisibility of a point, just as we might imagine a 
point by its own motion to make a line and nevertheless the 
point according to situation is distinct from the longitude 
of the line, and also as many expressions of a seal 
participate the archetype in the seal, i.e., the principal 
figure in the seal, -- for an archetype is named from 
‘archos’ which is chief, and ‘typum’, which is figure -- the 
entire and same archetype in the seal existing in each of 
the expressions according to similitude and in none of them 
according to any of its parts through commixture of 
substance. (40-47) 


Then when he says <But it exceeds etc.>, he shows this 
example to be deficient from the representation of divine 
things. And he says that the imparticipability of deity, 
which is the cause of all, exceeds the aforementioned 
example, for deity is more imparticipable and less commixed 
with participants than a point and a seal. For there is no 
contact of deity with creatures, namely in that mode in 
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which there is a unity from seal and wax through contact; 

nor also is there some other communion through which it is 
commixed with the parts of things, as a point is commixed 

with a line in so far as it is its terminus. (48-53) 


Then when he says <Although someone might says etc.>, he 
objects against what he had said, that the seal wholly 
exists in each of the impressions. For someone can say this 
is not true, because some impression is found which does not 
perfectly receive the form of the seal. But he responds that 
the cause of this is not on the part of the seal, since one 
and the same seal wholly bears itself to each impression, 
but the diversity of the participants makes dissimilar 
impressions, i.e., representations, of one and the same 
principal form which has form totally. But how the form of 
one seal is received in diverse ways in diverse things, he 
shows adding: for if those things in which there is an 
impression are as such soft things which can easily receive 
a figure, and plain, i.e apart from swellings, so that an 
impression might be made in them uniformly, and immaculate, 
lest a commixture with alien matter should impede the 
impression of the figure, and neither are there contrary 
figures, as if someone wants to impress the figure of one 
seal in wax already signed by another seal, and nevertheless 
in order to retain the figure it is somewhat durable, so 
that there would not easily be fusible and unstable things, 
since in this case the impression of the figure would not 
remain, when these conditions exist, the matters in which 
the impression is will have the figure of the seal pure 
apart from mixture of another figure, and plain without 
deformity, and permanent. But if something falls short from 
the aforesaid aptness for figuration, this will be the cause 
that the figure is not participated or that it is not 
plainly, i.e., uniformly, participated and of other defects, 
whatever ones pertain to the inopportunity of participation. 
(53-68) 


Then when he says <But it is discrete etc.>, he expounds the 
discretion which is according to the humanity of Christ. And 
he says that it is discrete, i.e., pertaining to one person 
simply, the supersubstantial Word, i.e., the Son of God, to 
be made according to us, i.e., a human being like us in 
nature, by flesh received from us, not brought down from 
heaven, according to Valentinus, totally, the souls or 
intellect not subtracted, according to Arrius and 
Appolinaris, and truly, not fantastically, according to 
Manicheus. And not only is the incarnation itself discrete, 
but also the actions and passions of God incarnate; whatever 
things are with a certain election and segregation from 
others attributed to Christ according to a consideration of 
his humanity, as to be conceived, to be born, to eat, to 
drink, to sleep, to be crucified and others of this kind. 
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For in these the Father and the Spirit communicated 
according to no notion, since neither of them was incarnated 
or died, unless perhaps someone might say they communicated 
in the foregoing according to will befitting the divine 
goodness in our behalf: for the Father and the Holy Spirit 
accepted the incarnation of the Son and the passion and 
others of this kind and similarly they communicated 
according to every divine operation placed above creatures 
and ineffable to us, which Christ did while made according 
to us, i.e., made a human being, remaining invariable as God 
and the Word of God. For he was not made human such that he 
left divinity; whence existing as a human being he had 
divine operation, which is common to himself and to the 
Father and to the Holy Spirit. And thus here is destroyed 
the error of those who posit one operation in Christ, 
through this that he attributes to Christ divine operation 
common to the whole Trinity and human operation proper to 
himself. (69-84) 


But finally by way of an epilogue he says that thus we are 
eager by our discourse both to unite and to discern divine 
things just as they are united and discrete in truth. (85- 
86) 


Ii = 4 


<But also of these unions etc.> After Dionysius expounded 
the mode of the divine union and discretion, he exempts 
himself from a perfect manifestation of these. And it is 
divided into two parts: in the first he shows that the 
divine discretions and unions can not sufficiently be 
explained by us; in the second he proceeds with the 
discretion which is according to the procession of 
creatures, since this pertains foremost to the intention of 
the present book, <Therefore concerning these it is 
sufficient etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: 
first he states the exemption from a perfect explanation of 
the aforementioned things; second he designates the reason, 
<For all divine etc.> (1-6) 


He says therefore first that in the book On theological 
characteristics he had explained, as far as it was possible 
for him, the causes, i.e., reasons, of the aforesaid unions 
and discretions which he found in holy scripture befitting 
to God, treating what was proper to each one, nevertheless 
thus that certain things he reflected upon, i,e, discussed, 
by a veridical discourse and unlocked, i.e., opened, and 
further reduced them into manifest visions of expressions, 
i.e., into the manifest authorities of holy scripture which 
contain visions and revelations made to the prophets and 
apostles, what can be understood in a holy and manifest way 
after discussion and disclosure. For it is not enough in 
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things divine to discuss and uncover the truth by human 
ingenuity unless the truth, which is found after discussion, 
concords with holy scripture and is confirmed through it. 
And since he had disclosed certain things in this way, 
nevertheless by certain things as by mystical, i.e., hidden, 
unions it was above intellectual operation in so far as it 
was handed down from God; for it has been ordained to us by 
God, that we, adhering through faith, are united to those 
things which are above our intellect. (7-16) 


Then when he says <For all divine etc.>, he designates the 
reason why there are in divine things certain mystical 
things, which exceed our intellect. And concerning this he 
does two things: first he shows this on the part of 
divinity; second on the part of the humanity of Christ, <But 
what is manifest of every theology etc.> Concerning the 
first he does three things: first he designates the reason 
of the foregoing; second he illustrates the designated 
reason through examples, <As if supersubstantially hidden 
etc.>; third he proves it through a similarity in other 
causes and effects, <For neither is it diligent etc.> (17- 
22) 


He says therefore first that all divine things which are 
manifested to us are known by us by participations alone. 
This is because nothing is known except according to what it 
is in the knower. But there are certain knowables that are 
below our intellect, which have a more simple esse in our 
intellect than in themselves, as are all corporeal things; 
whence things of this kind are said to be known by us 
through abstraction. But divine things are more simple and 
more perfect in themselves than in our intellect or in any 
other things known to us; whence the cognition of divine 
things is said to come about not through abstraction but 
through participation. But this participation is twofold: on 
the one hand divine things are participated in the intellect 
itself, namely as our intellect participates intellectual 
virtue and the light of divine wisdom; but on the other hand 
divine things are participated in things which offer 
themselves to our intellect, namely in so far as through 
participation of divine goodness all things are good and 
through participation of divine esse or life things are 
called existing and living. And according to both of these 
participations we know divine things. But it was shown above 
that God is participated by creatures through a similitude 
in such a way that God nevertheless remains unparticipated 
above all things through the property of God’s own 
substance. Whence if divine things are not known by us 
except by participations alone, it follows that divine 
things themselves, of what sort they are and according to 
the proper notion of a principle and in so far as divine 
things are collocated in themselves, are above all things, 
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as above all mind and above all substance and above all 
cognition. (22-37) 


Then when he says <As if supersubstantially etc.>, he 

illustrates the proposed reason through examples; and first 
in the processions of creatures; second in the processions 
of the divine persons, <Again what the Father etc.> (38-40) 


He says therefore first that, if we should name that 
hiddenness of the divine essence, which is above all 
substance, either God or life or substance or light or 
reason or any other such name, not through this will we 
understand what God is, but our intellect conceives nothing 
other than the virtues which come to things from God, by 
which they are formally deified or substantified or vivified 
or sapientified. But since God is above all processions of 
this kind, it is necessary that we send ourselves out into 
God in order to know according to remotion from all 
intellectual operations, i.e., from all that falls in our 
intellect, and for this reason since we ourselves cannot 
through intellect see some divinity or life or substance, 
which can be perfectly compared to that cause which is 
segregated from all things according to a total excess. For 
there does not occur in our intellectual vision anything 
except another created and finite being which entirely falls 
short from uncreated and infinite being, and for this reason 
it is necessary that we understand God to be above all that 
we can apprehend by intellect. (40-50) 


Then when he says <Again what the Father etc.>, he 
illustrates the same in those things which pertain to the 
processions of the divine persons. And he says that from 
holy scripture we understand that the Father is the fountain 
of deity, i.e., that the Father is the fountain and 
principle of the whole deity, and that the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, if it is necessary so to speak, are certain 
sproutings of the deigenic deity, i.e., of the Father who is 
God generating, sproutings, I say, not outside the divine 
nature as a creature, but in the divine nature and they are 
also as flowers and supersubstantial lights. Nor is it 
strange if these things are said plurally of the divine 
persons, for if in metaphorical locutions the thing itself 
Signified by the metaphors is understood, it must be 
predicated singularly of the divine persons; but if the 
metaphors themselves are understood, they can be predicated 
plurally; for through light truth is understood 
metaphorically. Therefore we can say that the Son and the 
Holy Spirit are one light, since they are one truth; we can 
also say that they are two lights, as the sense is that they 
are signified through two lights, i.e., through two rays 
proceeding from one luminary, as also through two flowers, 
since both proceed from the Father. Nevertheless this does 
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not exclude that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son. (50- 
61) 


But in what mode these things are we cannot speak nor think, 
that is, that we might express or know of what sort that 
paternity or filiation is, but to the point of knowing this 
alone the entire virtue of our intellect extends itself, 
that both to us and to the supercelestial virtues, namely 
the angels, from the principal divine paternity, which is 
segregated from all creatures, and similarly from the 
principal filiation is given all paternity and filiation 
which is according to propagation in divine things, i.e., as 
one angel purges, illuminates and perfects another and one 
human being another, namely from that principal paternity 
and filiation the minds of the angels conformed to God both 
are through participation of the divine gifts and are named 
in scripture both gods and sons of gods and fathers of gods, 
namely through assimilation to the principal paternity and 
filiation. (61-69) 


And lest the communication of properties should seem to be 
absent from the Holy Spirit, he adds that such paternity and 
filiation is perfected in the holy angels spiritually; and 
he explains spirituality through three things: for spiritual 
signifies something incorporeal and immaterial and 
intelligible. And although this spirituality is found in 
angels, nevertheless the divine Spirit is supercollocated 
above all intelligible immateriality of angels or souls, as 
both the Father and the Son are segregated through the mode 
of excess from all paternity and filiation which is in 
creatures according to participation of things divine. (69- 
75) 


Then when he says <For neither is it diligent etc.>, he 
proves what he had said through a similitude in other causes 
and effects. And he says that between causes and effects 
there cannot be a diligent, i.e., perfect, comparison, since 
causes exceed their effects, but there is some comparison of 
effects to causes in so far as effects have images, i.e., 
similitudes, of causes. For every cause produces its effect 
through some mode of similitude, nevertheless effects do not 
attain a perfect similitude to a cause, but contingently, 
i.e., as it occurs according to its proportion. But for this 
reason there is no perfect comparison, since causes are 
separated from effects in so far as they are subjected to 
them according to the notion of a proper principle, i.e., in 
that notion by which they are principles. (75-82) 


And he illustrates this through examples taken from things 
which are among us: and first from the passions in that 
pleasures and griefs make to be pleased and to grieve not 
through the mode of an efficient cause, but formally, as it 
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is said that whiteness produces a white thing, but pleasures 
and griefs themselves are not pleased nor grieve; for from 
the fact that something is pleased or grieves, pleasure or 
grief are predicated through participation, but not from the 
pleasure or grief themselves through essence; and thus the 
cause exceeds its effect. Then he states an example in 
acting causes when he says that fire which makes hot and 
burns is not said to be made hot or to be burned, but to be 
hot and dry through its nature. After this he states an 
example in formal causes, namely from life itself or light 
itself, nevertheless such that by this there should not be 
understood some separated light or life, but the 
participated forms themselves, according to which mode 
neither can it be said concerning life that it lives nor of 
light that it is illuminated according to the aforesaid 
notion except perhaps equivocally, so that life is 
understood to live, since it is the cause of living. And he 
designates the notion of these examples and similes through 
this that those things which belong to effects through the 
mode of participation belong to causes superabundantly and 
substantially, as to live belongs to living things 
participatively, but belongs to life itself essentially. 
(82-94) 


Then when he says <But what is of all etc.>, he illustrates 
the same concerning the humanity of Christ: and first 
through his own words; second through the words of 
Hierotheus, <But these also by us etc.> (94-96) 


He says therefore first that, although in all things which 
are said of God what pertains to the incarnation seems most 
manifest, nevertheless the composition by which Jesus was 
divinely composed according to us, i.e., in that he has our 
nature, can not be sufficiently spoken by any word nor can 
it be to be known by any mind even of a supreme angel 
itself. We understand according to the scriptures, as a 
certain hidden mystery, that Jesus himself was made a 
substance in a human way, i.e., a human hypostasis, but we 
do not know sufficiently how his body was compacted from 
virginal bloods by a certain law beyond nature; for it was 
done by the virtue of the Holy Spirit, which is 
incomprehensible to every created mind. And we cannot even 
know perfectly how he walked on the water of the sea, which 
is a wet and unstable substance, with dry feet, not by the 
gravity of the body being laid aside through the assumption 
of an endowed agility, as some had said, but by feet still 
having the gravity of matter: for this was done by 
incomprehensible divine virtue. And the same reason occurs 
in all other things which pertain to the cognition of Jesus, 
which exceeds natural light or natural reason. (96-107) 


IIi -5 
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<But these also by us etc.> To these things which he had set 
forth as necessary to the mystery of the incarnation, he 
adds certain words of Hierotheus concerning the praise of 
Christ. And concerning this he does two things: first he 
shows whence Hierotheus received these words which he said, 
namely since he had these from the doctrine of the apostles 
or from the study of holy scripture or from special 
revelation made to him; second he states his words, <The 
cause of all and the fulfilling etc.> (1-5) 


He says therefore first that the aforesaid things which 
pertain to the praise of Christ he sufficiently said in 
others places, namely in the book On the divine 
characteristics, and they were also praised with excellent 
intensity beyond the natural mode by a certain Hierotheus, 
who was a noble leader, i.e., teacher, disciple of the 
apostles, and this in a certain book of his which he 
entitled On the theological stoicheosis, i.e., the divine 
obscure comments. And he states consequently three modes by 
which Hierotheus was able to acquire those things which 
follow: one way is that he received them, by learning from 
the holy theologians, i.e., from the apostles. Another way 
is that he himself by proper study examined them from wise 
and subtle discussion of the holy scriptures. This subtle 
inquiry consists in two things, the first of which he adds 
saying ‘from wrestling concerning it’, in which 
assiduousness of study is designated; for someone wrestles 
much with scripture, when someone upon finding a difficulty 
of scripture struggles to understand the difficulty. The 
second he adds saying ‘and by contrition’, in which is 
designated a diligent exposition of scripture, for what is 
crushed is divided to the smallest things; therefore someone 
crushes holy scripture, when he searches out diligently the 
subtle senses latent in it. The third mode of having is that 
he was taught these things which he said from a certain 
inspiration more divine than is common to many, not only 
learning, but suffering divine things, i.e., not only 
receiving the knowledge of divine things in the intellect, 
but also by loving, united to them through the affections. 
For passions seem to pertain more to appetite than to 
cognition, since things known are in the knower according to 
the mode of the knower and not according to the mode of the 
things known, but appetite moves in things according to the 
mode in which they are in themselves, and thus through love 
for something a thing is in some way transformed. (5-22) 


But just as someone who is virtuous from the habit of virtue 
which he has in the affections is perfected to judging 
rightly concerning these things which pertain to that 
virtue, thus he who is affected by divine things receives 
divinely right judgement concerning things divine. And for 
this reason he adds that from compassion toward divine 
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things, i.e., that by loving divine things one is conjoined 
to them -- if nevertheless the union of love ought to be 
called compassion, i.e., simultaneous passion -- Hierotheus 
was perfected, i.e., instructed, to the union and faith of 
the same, i.e., so that to those things which he said he was 
united through the union of faith, I say ‘unteachable’, 
i.e., which can not be taught by human magistry, ‘and 
mystical’, i.e., hidden, in so far as it exceeds natural 
cognition. And so that in a few things we might comprehend 
many and blessed visions, i.e., revelations, of powerful 
deliberation, i.e., of virtuous discussion, of him, namely 
Hierotheus, although he had said many other things, 
nevertheless these which follow he says to the praise of 
Jesus Christ in the book named above. (22-31) 


Then when he says <The cause of all etc.>, he states the 
words of Hierotheus concerning Christ. And first he states 
those things which pertain to the praise of his deity; 
second those things which pertain to the praise of his 
incarnation, <Whence since etc.> Concerning the first he 
does two things: first he comprehends in summary the praise 
of the deity of Christ; second he explicates it 
specifically, <Which parts in totality etc.> (32-35) 


He says therefore first that the deity of Jesus Christ is 
the cause of all things in so far as through it all things 
are produced in esse, and it is also fulfilling of all 
things in so far as through it all things are replete with 
their own perfections. (36-37) 


Then when he says <Which parts in totality etc.>, he 
expounds the foregoing causality through singulars. Now it 
must be considered that he first shows the aforesaid 
divinity to be the cause of those things which pertain to 
the essence of things; second of those things which are 
outside the essence of things, <And he is the measure of 
existents etc.> (38-40) 


Concerning the first it must be considered that in the 
essences of things the following process and order is to be 
considered: for first there are the principles of things; 
second the substance of a thing constituted from the 
principles; third the determination of a thing to its proper 
species which is through form; fourth from form the thing 
attains perfection, not only in esse specifically, but also 
as far as proper operation and end; fifth diverse things 
which singularly have a certain perfection in themselves, 
having been united by a certain order, perfect some whole. 
(41-45) 


Therefore Hierotheus proceeds to show the causality of the 
deity of Christ by a retrograde order through the way of 
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resolution, beginning from the whole. And he says that the 
deity of Jesus preserves the parts consonant, i.e., 
proportionate, to the totality, in which consists the 
perfection of the whole; and neither is he a part nor the 
whole and nevertheless he is whole and part. The whole and 
part is the deity of Christ, as in himself not dividedly, 
but simultaneously receiving everything both part and whole, 
since whatever is of perfection in any whole or part 
completely preexists in God. But God is neither whole nor 
part, since God does not have the perfection of the whole 
and part in the same mode as a whole and part, but 
supereminently and beforehand. (46-52) 


Second he shows the causality of the deity of Christ as far 
as the perfection of things, <But it is perfect etc.> And he 
says that the deity of Christ is called perfect through 
comparison to the imperfect in so far as it is the principle 
cause of all perfection; but if it is compared to perfect 
things, it is called non perfect, not as if defecting from 
perfection, but more supereminently and having prior 
perfection. (52-55) 


Third he shows the same concerning forms. And he says that 
the deity of Christ compared to those things which lack form 
can be called form effectively in so far as it is productive 
of form; but compared to forms it can be called without 
form, not through defect, but through excess, since it is 
above every form. (56-58) 


Fourth he shows the same as far as substances. And he says 
that the deity of Christ can be called causally substance in 
so far as it supervenes all substances, i.e., to all and to 
each according to the whole, through the mode of a certain 
participation; but nevertheless he supervenes immaculately, 
since it is not participated through a commixture of 
substance, but through the mode of a similitude; and again 
it is segregated from every substance in so far as it exists 
supersubstantially. (58-62) 


Fifth he shows the same as far as principles. And he says 
that the deity of Christ determines all principles -- for of 
diverse things there are diverse principles -- and it 
determines the order of principles to the things 
principated; but nevertheless it is supercollocated above 
all order and above every principle. (62-65) 


Then he shows the same through comparison to those things 
which are outside the essence of a thing: and first as far 
as the measure of the duration of things. And he says that 
the deity of Christ is the measure of existents, as if 
determining to each one the measure of its esse or since 
everything as such has esse in so far as it approaches it; 
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and it also is the eternity which is called the measure of 
being just as time is the measure of change, and 
nevertheless it is above eternity and before eternity in so 
far as it is the measure superexceeding all created esse. 
Second he shows its causality as far as the supervening 
perfections by which the capacity of things is filled, just 
as the intellect is filled with intelligible species. And he 
says that the deity of Christ compared to the deficiencies 
which lesser existences are called is called full, as if the 
cause of plenitude, and compared to those things which are 
full it is called superfull, as if exceeding all plenitude. 
Third he deals with those things through comparison to 
intellect and locution which are outside -a thing. And he 
says that it is unspeakable and ineffable, since neither by 
a complex or non complex discourse can it be expressed; and 
it is above mind and above all life, since it exceeds all 
cognition and every act of life. (65-76) 


And since he had attributed many supernatural things to the 
deity of Christ, consequently he shows that it does not 
possess them in a defective mode, but in a supereminent one. 
And this is what he says, that it has what is supernatural 
supernaturally and what is supersubstantial 
supersubstantially. For to absolve from sin is supernatural, 
but a pure man does not have this supernaturally as does the 
Son of God, and similarly it must be said concerning other 
things of this kind. (76-80) 


Then when he says <Whence since etc.>, he praises the 
humanity of Christ. And he says since the deity of Christ is 
so excelling, thence it is that he through his own benignity 
comes even to our nature and truly was made a substance, 
i.e., a hypostasis of our nature, and while he was supergod, 
he was made a man, i.e., a human being. These things which 
are said according to his propitiation, through which he 
assumed human nature, ought to be praised above mind and 
above reason. For although he received the properties of our 
nature, nevertheless in the human things themselves they 
have something supernatural and supersubstantial, i.e., in 
one mode, in so far as he communicated with us, assuming our 
nature apart from variation of the divine nature and apart 
from commixture of it and confusion with human nature, thus 
that through an ineffable emptying, concerning which the 
Apostle speaks in Phil. 2, nothing was suffered in his 
superfullness, i.e., nothing was diminished of the plenitude 
of his deity; for it is not called an emptying through the 
diminution of deity, but through the assumption of a 
deficient nature. In another way, since, what is among all 
new things more new and wonderful, he was in our natural 
things supernaturally and in our substantial things 
supersubstantially, having all human things, which he 
received from us, above us: since his lack was of more 
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virtue and dignity than that of others and his soul was more 
worthy than every soul and his corporeal actions also were 
vivifying and salutary from the adjoined virtue of deity. 
(80-94) 


II - 6 


<Therefore concerning these etc.> After Dionysius expounded 
the mode of the divine discretion and union, here he pursues 
the mode which principally pertains to the matter of this 
book, namely the divine discretion which is understood 
according to the procession of creatures; which discretion 
is united and common to the whole Trinity, as was said 
above. Concerning this therefore he does two things: first 
he expounds how this discretion is with union; second he 
commits himself to explain these things which pertain to 
this discretion in what follows, <Those common etc.>. 
Concerning the first he does three things: first he states 
his intention; second he illustrates the proposition, <And 
as plainly etc.>; third he designates the reason of what was 
said, <For also in divine things etc.> (1-8) 


He says therefore first that of those things which pertain 
to the praise of Christ the things which were said both by 
him as well as by Hierotheus suffice for the present; but 
one must proceed further to those things which pertain to 
the intention of the discourse which he intends in this 
work, namely that we might discuss according to our ability 
the names pertaining to that divine discretion, which are 
understood according to the processions of creatures; which 
names are common to the whole Trinity, and not only common, 
but united. For animal is common to human being and to 
horse, nevertheless the same animality in number is in both; 
but goodness and essence and things of this kind are thus 
common to the whole Trinity, that they are one in number in 
the three. (8-15) 


Then when he says <And as plainly etc.>, he shows how the 
divine discretion can be with union. And he shows this in 
four ways: first in the Good itself; second in Being, 
<Afterwards since existing etc.>; third in the One, <But 
also one existing etc.>; fourth in the name of Deity itself, 
<Again from its deification etc.> For these four seem 
maximally to befit God: the first three because of their 
community, for they are not determined to some genus or 
species which seems to befit the infinity of the divine 
nature; but the fourth because of the use of the name, which 
all attribute to the highest principle of things. (15-21) 


He says therefore first that we say the divine discretion to 


be the processions of deity, which befit it according to the 
notion of the Good, as was said above. And for this reason 
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we begin first from the Good so that consequently in other 
things that might be shown more manifestly what was shown 
concerning the Good. For the Good is disposed universally to 
all processions: for whatever God communicates to the 
creature God communicates from God’s goodness. But other 
names designate some special processions. Thus therefore 
what was manifested in the universal will be able to be seen 
more plainly in special cases. (21-26) 


But it must be considered that a multitude proceeds from one 
in three ways: in one way through division, as one whole is 
divided into many parts, but such a multitude destroys the 
plenitude and union which was in the whole. In another way 
through the mode of community, as from one genus come many 
species and from one species many individuals; but that one 
thus multiplied is not one singularly but commonly. In a 
third mode there is multiplied among us some one through 
effusion, as from one fountain comes many streams; but this 
is with a certain egression, namely in so far as water going 
out from a fountain diffuses itself into many streams. In 
the existence of all good participations, as wisdom, life, 
and things like these, the same goodness is discerned, i.e., 
distinguished, while distinct goods come forth from it, but 
this is unitively: for nothing is diminished from the 
plenitude by which all goods are united in itself; and again 
it is effected into plurality, i.e., it is plurified in its 
effects, not as some universal, but singularly remaining in 
itself; and again it is multiplied through diffusion from 
one inegressibly, since nothing goes out from its substance. 
And this is because discretion and multiplication and 
diffusion are perceived according to certain similitudes of 
the divine goodness, but the divine goodness itself 
remaining, according to its existence, indistinct and one 
and collocated in itself. (26-39) 


Then when he says <Afterwards since existing etc.>, he shows 
the same in being. And he says that God is 
supersubstantially being as far as God’s essence, but 
nevertheless gives esse to all existents and produces 
universally the substances of things, and because of this 
that one supersubstantial being, which is God, is said to be 
multiplied in itself, namely by similitude; and in so far as 
many existents are brought forth from God, but nevertheless 
notwithstanding, being of this kind remains one, according 
to its essence, in the multiplication which is through its 
similitude; and it remains united, i.e., united in 
procession; and it remains full and integral in distinction. 
And this is because God in God’s substance is 
supersubstantially segregated from all beings, and since all 
things are produced by God unitively, i.e., according to one 
virtue which when producing diverse things is not divided; 
and integral, since the diffusion of God’s gifts, which he 
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distributes to things, and they cannot be lessened, is not 
lessened. For it must not be said that in this way God 
communicates God’s gifts that they can not be communicated 
more fully: for in no way is the plenitude of God’s goodness 
diminished through a communication of this kind. (39-50) 


Then when he says <But also one being etc.>, he exhibits the 
same as far as the one. And he says that God, since God is 
one and gives one esse to the part and to the whole even to 
the common unity and multitude in so far as every multitude 
in some way participates the one, God, I say, thus existing 
one and giving unity, supersubstantially is one similarly as 
good and being, since God is not something of those to which 
God grants to be one. For God is not as the one which is a 
part of a multitude, since nothing can be connumerated with 
God equally; nor also is God one as some whole constituted 
from parts; and thus neither is God one in the same mode in 
which others are, nor does God have one as if participating 
it. But nevertheless God is one removed from those which 
here are one in so far as God is above one which is found in 
created existents; and this is the one which produces the 
multitude of things in esse and perfects it by attributing 
to things proper perfections and contains it by preserving 
all things in their esse and in their order. (50-59) 


Then when he says <Again from the same etc.>, he shows the 
same in the name of deity itself. And he says that there 
seems to be and is said of the one God discretion and 
multiplication in so far as many gods come into being from 
the fact that God deifies some creatures through conformity 
to God according to the virtue of each one that is deified, 
not that they can be perfectly conformed to God or that they 
are called gods through existence. And although they are and 
are called many deified gods, nevertheless notwithstanding 
there is one principal God who is above all communicated 
deity, supersubstantially existing one God. And while God 
exists in all things, God remains indivisible in divisible 
things existing in which things God communicates esse and is 
united in Godself and is not admixed with a multitude and is 
not multiplied in so far as God is considered in Godself. 
(59-66) 


And supernaturally understanding this, blessed Paul who was 
a leader, i.e., instructor, to divine illumination of 
Dionysius himself as well as his leader, i.e., Hierotheus, 
who, namely Paul, knew much of divine matters and who is the 
light of the world, as he himself says in himself fulfilled, 
Acts 13, what is said in Is. 49: "I placed you for a light 
of the gentiles", and he said in his own holy epistle, 
namely I Cor. 8, moved through inspiration by God, since 
"even if there are those who are called gods whether in 
heaven or in earth . . . nevertheless to us there is one God 
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the Father from whom are all things and we in him, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ through whom are all things and we through 
him". For from this authority it is clear that a multitude 
of the deified both in heaven as are the angels and in earth 
as are holy people does not prejudice the unity of deity 
which is common to the Father and the Son. (66-74) 


Then when he says <For also in divine things etc.>, he 
designates the reason of what was said. For for this reason 
the aforementioned procession and multiplication and 
discretion does not destroy the divine unity, since in the 
divine unions the discretions remain and are principated by 
them; for the unions are perceived according to the divine 
essence itself, but the discretions according to the 
similitudes of God impressed in things, which many fall 
short of their principle and for this reason divine things 
nevertheless remain united, after that one, which is God, is 
discerned through diverse similitudes, by an inegressible 
discretion, since nothing goes out from the divine essence, 
and a unitive discretion, since such a discretion does not 
destroy the divine unity. (74-80) 


Then when he says <These common and united etc.>, he commits 
himself to treat of this kind of things in what follows. And 
he says that he will attempt according to his ability, with 
praise of God, to expound the aforementioned discretions 
which are united and common to the whole divinity whether 
also they be named processions befitting the divine 
goodness. But he intends to exhibit them from the divine 
names which are handed down in scripture, which demonstrate 
processions of this kind, as when we call God living and 
wise the procession of life and wisdom from God into 
creatures is demonstrated. Nevertheless this ought to be 
known beforehand since, aS was said, it must be understood 
that every name of God pertaining to God’s beneficence of 
any of the divine persons will be said of all persons apart 
from all difference. (80-87) 
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BOOK THREE 


Ili ~ 1 


<And first if it seems etc.> After Dionysius set forth 
certain things necessary to the following doctrine, here he 
begins to pursue his intention. And first he sets forth a 
certain proemium to the entire following work; second he 
begins to discuss the doctrine of the divine names which he 
intends in Chapter 4. Concerning the first he does two 
things: first he shows that it is necessary that he begin 
with prayer; second he excuses himself that after Hierotheus 
he himself has tried to treat the same things which that one 
had treated, and how in this he maintains reverence toward 
his teacher, <And this perhaps etc.> And these two are 
touched upon in the title of the chapter, which is thus: 
‘What is the virtue of prayer’ regarding the first part of 
the chapter, ‘and of the blessed Hierotheus and of reverence 
and theological reflection’ regarding the second part. 
Concerning the first he does three things: first he proposes 
what he intends; second he illustrates the proposition 
through reason, <For it is necessary for us etc.>; third 
through examples, <As if many etc.> (1-10) 


He says therefore first that, if this seemed fitting, among 
other divine nominations the first we ought to consider is 
the name of the Good itself, i.e., according to which God is 
called good. And to understand the reason for this it must 
be considered that the Platonists, not distinguishing matter 
from privation, placed it in the order of non being, as 
Aristotle says in I Physics. But the causality of being does 
not extend itself except to existence. Thus therefore 
according to them the causality of being did not extend 
itself to prime matter, to which nevertheless the causality 
of the Good extends itself. The sign of this is that matter 
desires the Good. But it is proper to an effect that it be 
converted through desire to its cause. Thus therefore the 
Good is more universal and a higher cause than Being since 
its causality extends itself to more things. And although 
Dionysius seems to touch upon this in the following chapter, 
nevertheless he seems to have considered another reason for 
this order. For he intends in this book to treat of the 
divine names manifesting the processions of creatures from 
God in that God is the cause of things. But that which has 
the notion of a cause first and universally is the Good, 
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which is apparent from a twofold reason: first since the 
Good has the notion of an end; but an end first has the 
notion of a cause. For form is a cause in so far as it makes 
matter to be in act; but matter is in act first when it 
begins from an agent. Second since an agent acts similar to 
itself, not in so far as it is being in every mode, but in 
so far as it is perfect. For the perfect, as is said in VIII 
Metaphysics, is what can make something similar to itself. 
But the perfect has the notion of the Good. Thus therefore 
whatever God communicates to creatures, whether to be or to 
live, and anything else entirely proceeds from the divine 
goodness, and the whole pertains to the goodness of the 
creature. And for this reason he says that the nomination is 
perfect in so far as it comprehends all things and is 
manifestive of all divine processions. (10-28) 


But in order for us to treat of the procession of the Good, 
it is necessary for us by praying to invoke the holy 
Trinity, which is the principle of every good and is above 
every good. For just as it gives all gifts provided by it 
from its benignity, thus by it alone can it sufficiently be 
manifested: for works of art are optimally known and 
manifested by the artificer. (28-32) 


Then when he says <For it is necessary for us etc.>, he 
illustrates the proposition through reason, namely that it 
is necessary for us in order to know the divine processions 
of the divine goodness to invoke the Trinity by praying. And 
concerning this he does three things: first he states the 
reason for the principal proposition; second he illustrates 
a certain thing presupposed in the reason, <For also it 
etc.>; third he proves a certain thing assumed in this 
reason, <For it neither in a place etc.> (32-36) 


He says therefore that it is necessary for us to be 
produced, i.e., to be extended, through prayers to the 
Trinity itself as to the principle of every good procession, 
since by praying we draw near to it; and to the degree that 
we draw near to it, the more we can learn the gifts of God’s 
goodness, which are collocated around it, as if derived from 
it through a similitude of goodness; for to the degree that 
someone more closely approaches something, the more he knows 
what things are around it. (36-40) 


Then when he says <For also it etc.>, he illustrates a 
certain thing which he had proposed, namely that through 
prayer we draw near to the holy Trinity. And he says that 
the holy Trinity itself is present to all things in so far 
as it communicates its gifts to all things, but not all 
things are present to it in so far as they fall short of 
participation of it. But when we invoke it, then we are 
present to it, drawing near to it. But in order for the 
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prayer to make us near to it, three things are required: 
first that our sensuality be pure from all carnal and 
mundane affections, since through this we are dragged 
downward, and this he touches upon when he says ‘by most 
chaste prayers’; second that our intellect be not darkened 
by a mist of fantasies, which attach themselves to those who 
do not want to hold spiritual things above corporeal things, 
as those who portrayed God by a figure of a human body, 
because of which also we are impeded from an ascent to God, 
and regarding this he says ‘by a revealed mind’; third that 
our will through charity and devotion be ordered toward God, 
and this is what he adds ‘and by an aptitude to divine 
union’. (40-50) 


Then when he says <For it neither in a place etc.>, he 
proves what he had supposed, namely that deity is present to 
the universe, which he proves by two reasons. For deity is 
not in a place as defined or circumscribed in a place. For 
all that is present to something, not existing elsewhere, or 
what thus passes over to something so that it departs 
another thing, is in a place as circumscribed and defined. 
Therefore this cannot be said of deity. For it is clear that 
it is present to something, but no less to itself; therefore 
it is present to all things. (51-55) 


He states the second reason, <But also to say in all things 
etc.> Every infinite which is above all things and 
comprehends all things is present to all things; but the 
Trinity is like this; therefore it remains that it be 
present to all things. From this it can be understood that 
no creature is everywhere, while from the infinity of God it 
consequently remains that God is in all things. (55-59) 


But finally he concludes the principal intention, that we 
ought to extend ourselves through prayer to the higher 
consideration of the rays of the divine goodness. (59-60) 


Then when he says <Just as of many lights etc.>, he 
illustrates the proposition through examples. And first he 
proposes two examples to illustrate the proposition; second 
he concludes the principal proposition, <Because of which 
also before all things etc.> (60-62) 


The first example is that we imagine a chain of many lights 
which hang from the summit of heaven and descend to earth 
before our face. If we take that chain and always change 
hands towards the higher, we will seem to draw the chain 
downward, but truthfully we will not bring it down, since it 
would be present both above and below, but we ourselves 
would be elevated into greater splendor of that luminous 
chain. (62-66) 
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He posits the second example, <Or as if a few etc.> And he 
says that, if we should ascend into a ship and we should 
take some ropes which are extended from some rock exterior 
to us, which would be given to us as an aid, we would not 
draw the stone to us, but actually we would lead both 
ourselves and the ship to the rock; and contrarily if 
someone standing in the ship should strike against the rock 
which stands next to the sea, it would do nothing against 
the rock, which is standing and immobile, but he will 
separate himself from it, and the more so the more he 
strikes it. (66-71) 


But so that those examples should be adapted to the 
proposition, it must be considered that concerning prayer it 
is necessary to judge in diverse ways according to five 
opinions. For some have totally taken away the providence of 
God, positing all things to occur by chance; and this was 
the opinion of the Epicureans. But some posited the 
providence of God around things incorporeal and universal, 
but excluded divine providence from things human; and this 
was the opinion of the Peripatetics. But some extended the 
providence of God to all things, but said that all things 
had necessity of occurring from the divine providence, 
totally removing contingency from things; and this was the 
opinion of the Stoics positing according to the 
inevitability of a series of causes, which they called fate, 
all things to occur from necessity. The fourth was the 
opinion of some Egyptians who said divine providence to be 
mutable. The fifth was the opinion of some Platonists who 
said that divine providence is immutable, but under it are 
contained some things mutably and contingently. (72-81) 


Therefore the first three positions totally eliminate the 
fruitfulness of prayer. For if there is no care of God 
concerning things or at least there is no concern for human 
things or if all things come from necessity, prayers are 
uttered uselessly to God. But the fourth opinion does not 
destroy the fruitfulness of prayer, but attributes to it 
more necessity, namely to render the divine providence 
immutable. Whence only the fifth opinion has a right 
judgement about prayer, which Dionysius here follows, namely 
that through prayer we bear ourselves, existing mutably, to 
participation in the divine providence, but let us not 
believe ourselves able to change the divine providence. (81- 
87) 


Therefore the chain of light hanging from the summit of the 
immobile heaven or the ropes extended from the immobile rock 
signify the order of divine providence proceeding from the 
immobility of the divine wisdom. But when he says that the 
chain is everywhere present in heaven and in earth and then 
present to all things, signifies also that its providence is 
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extended to all things (against the first opinion). But when 
he speaks of the immobility of the stone and that the chain 
of light can not be borne toward us, signifies that the 
divine providence is immobile (against the fourth position). 
But when he says that we ourselves are led upward through 
the immobile chain and we draw near the rock through the 
rope or are separated from it through impulsion, signifies 
our mobility to attain the fruit of divine providence 
(against the third position). (87-94) 


Finally he concludes the proposition, that namely before all 
things and maximally before every theological work it is 
useful for us to begin from prayer, not thus that we through 
prayer draw to ourselves the divine virtue, which is 
everywhere present and is never closed, but as through 
divine commemoration and vocation we bear ourselves and 
unite ourselves to it. (94-97) 


IIIT - 2 


<And perhaps by this excuse etc.> The necessity of prayer 
having been set forth, Dionysius proceeds to vindicate 
himself. And first he states whence something can seem 
blameworthy; second he vindicates himself, <For also if that 
one etc.> (1-3) 


He says therefore first that this seems to merit 
justification that, since Hierotheus who was his noble 
teacher had united, by speaking subtly, certain reflections 
concerning divine things, Dionysius wrote both other 
reflections concerning things divine and the present book, 
as if the reflections of Hierotheus would not suffice, which 
seems to pertain to a certain irreverence. (3-6) 


Then when he says <And also if that etc.>, he proceeds to 
his own defence. And concerning this he does three things: 
first he vindicates himself from irreverence; second he 
shows his reverence to Hierotheus, <Since also with those 
etc.>; third he concludes his intention by composing this 
work, <Therefore those and us etc.> (6-9) 


But he vindicates himself in three ways: the first 
justification is that those things which Hierotheus said in 
a universal way, he from the mandate of Hierotheus and from 
the petition of Timothy treated singularly. And this is what 
he says that, if Hierotheus, who had been worthy to treat in 
an orderly way all things which pertain to theological 
consideration and the treatment of all of theology, which he 
accomplished in a certain general and summary way, would 
have wanted to mention cursorily by investigating in 
particular, Dionysius would not have come to such a furor or 
perversity, that he would want to write of divine things. 
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This would pertain to furor or perversity in one of two 
modes. One is that Dionysius would have judged to elevate 
himself to theological considerations more perspicacious and 
divine than Hierotheus. Another way is that he would not 
believe himself to speak more highly, and then two unfitting 
things would follow: of which one is that by repeating the 
same things which Hierotheus had said, he would write 
uselessly and thus he would commit vain speech; another 
unfittingness is that, as if by furtively seizing for 
himself the most noble contemplation and manifestation of 
divine things than Hierotheus himself, he would do him 
injury, while he nevertheless had been his teacher and 
friend and Dionysius was introduced to theological cognition 
maximally from the words of Hierotheus, nevertheless after 
the doctrine of Paul. (9-21) 


But Hierotheus expounded certain clear demonstrations, i.e., 
understood with great difficulty and understanding, which 
also comprehend many things in one universal, prudently 
introducing humans to divine things according to the truth 
of the matter. And he admonished Dionysius and others like 
him, who are teachers of souls which are newly instructed, 
that according to their ability they should show and 
distinguish high and universal determinations of the 
profound contemplation of that man, in which many things are 
involved in one, and this they should do with speech 
commensurate to them, not in an universal, as was the 
practice of Hierotheus. Also Timothy himself often exhorted 
Dionysius to complete this same thing, and he referred to 
him the book of Hierotheus, as exceeding his capacity. Since 
therefore these things are so, for this reason we determine 
the aforementioned book to be the teacher of perfect 
considerations, not suitable for everyone, but to those who 
exceed the multitude in their capacity, thus that that book 
has a certain second authority from the expressions of 
canonical scripture, to which no other authority can be 
equalled, so that the words of that book consequently are 
related to the words of the christs of God, i.e., to the 
words of the holy apostles, which are called christs because 
of the plenitude of spiritual grace and because of the 
dignity of a priest. (21-34) 


And thus, since that lofty book communicates such things to 
the perfect, we according to our proportion will hand down 
divine things to those who according to us, i.e., the 
imperfect, are similar to us. For we are not sufficient to 
hand down perfect teaching to the perfect; for if solid 
food, i.e., perfect doctrine, belongs to the perfect as 
such, as is said in Heb. 5, since they alone can receive 
perfect teaching, it is of a greater perfection for others 
to eat such food; for it is greater to teach others perfect 
doctrine than what they can receive from others. But it must 
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be considered that to the degree that some intellect is 
higher and more perfect it can comprehend many things in 
one. For infirmity of intellect requires that singulars be 
explicated particularly. And for this reason the doctrine of 
Hierotheus, comprehending many things in a few, he called 
perfect. (34-41) 


He states the second justification, <Therefore rightly etc.> 
And he says that it can be said rightly for his defence, 
that for someone to look by himself toward the understanding 
of divine expressions, which are the expressions of holy 
scripture whose teaching is clear considered in itself, 
requires perfect virtue. But that someone should have 
knowledge and consideration of words leading to the 
foregoing consideration and doctrine, and that he should 
learn those words, can be fitting also to the more 
imperfect, both to the teachers whom he calls sanctifiers 
and to those taught whom he calls sanctified. Therefore just 
as to look by himself and to teach perfect knowledge of 
divine things pertained to Hierotheus who was perfect, thus 
to have knowledge by expounding the aforesaid doctrine and 
to learn the exposition of this kind pertains to lesser 
ones, among whom Dionysius reckons himself. (42-49) 


He states the third justification, <Although also this by us 
etc.> And it is said that Dionysius also observed this 
studiously, that he totally did not apply his hand to 
illustrate the words of Hierotheus regarding those things 
which Hierotheus wanted to distinguish according to a plain 
manifestation. (50-52) 


Then when he says <Since also with them etc.>, he shows the 
reverence which he has towards Hierotheus. And first by 
showing its magnitude; second by recognizing proper 
humility, <For thus we etc.> For from these two things it 
follows that someone holds another in reverence, that 
concerning that one he feels great things and concerning 
himself small things. But he commends Hierotheus in two 
ways: first in that he spoke wisdom among the perfect; 
second in that he knew how to give milk usefully to the 
small ones in Christ, <And as mystical etc.> (52-57) 


He says therefore first that Dionysius himself, 
simultaneously with Timothy and Hierotheus himself and many 
other holy brothers, gathered together with the apostles to 
see his body who is the principle of all life and which 
received God. And this can be understood of the corporeal 
vision of Christ, of which the Apostle makes mention in I 
Cor. 15. For the body of Christ is the body of God, who is 
the prince of life, and that body received God through 
union; whence also it was called a temple, according to John 
2 "Here he spoke of the temple of his body". It can also be 
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understood that they convened for seeing the body of the 
blessed virgin in its death, which also received God in the 
womb. And in that gathering James was also present, the 
brother of the Lord, and Peter, who was the highest head of 
all the apostles. (57-64) 


But after the aforementioned vision, it was seen by all that 
the universal apostles and bishops, who were present there, 
praised the infinite goodness of the divine infirmity, i.e., 
the humanity, as it was possible to each one. And then 
Hierotheus remained among all the teachers after the 
apostles, to whom no other ought to be compared. And in that 
praise he was wholly exceeding all sensible and mundane 
things and as if placed outside of himself, he seemed 
conjoined to those things which he praised through a certain 
union to all who heard and saw him, but whether they 
recognized him or not he was judged accepted by God and a 
divine laudator. And what can be said of these things which 
he there theologized, which were such sublimities? Which, as 
Dionysius said, if it did not fall from his mind, often he 
recognized certain parts of those divine praises, which 
Hierotheus brought forth, while God inspired him, while he 
heard them put forth by Timothy. For such was Timothy’s 
study concerning the divine things, that those things which 
he heard he was also careful to retain in memory. (64-74) 


Then when he says <And also mystical etc.>, he commends him 
concerning the erudition of simple things. And he says that, 
so that he should refrain from speaking about those hidden 
things spoken there, since they are not to be spoken to a 
multitude or since they were made known to Timothy, this 
must be said that, when it was necessary to communicate 
divine things to the multitude and to reduce those things 
which holy ones were able to know, by a cognition 
proportionate to the imperfect, Hierotheus exceeded many of 
the holy teachers also by time spent since most of the time 
he spent or expended in teaching and in purity of mind which 
was not covered up with fantasies or errors by which he was 
impeded from a right judgement of the truth and diligence of 
demonstration, i.e., efficiency of words in demonstrating 
the truth, and in other things which are required for holy 
locutions. Whence he concludes that never was it his attempt 
that he should look against the sun as such, namely 
Hierotheus, by preferring or equating himself to him. (74- 
82) 


Then when he says <For also we etc.>, he shows what humility 
he feels concerning himself. And he says that he is thus 
conscious of himself that he is not sufficient to 
understanding divine things, not only those that are above 
human intellect, but also many things which are intelligible 
by other humans; and similarly he considers himself 
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insufficient to speak and show those things which can be 
said of divine cognition by others; and in many things he 
considers himself to fall short by far from the knowledge of 
theological truth which the more perfect possess. And he 
introduces this because of the perfect reverence which he 
has for those greater and for divine things that he totally 
does not dare to think or to speak anything of divine wisdom 
except those things which he can receive according to his 
own mind, and that also he dares also to say, since it is 
not necessary to neglect the cognition of divine things 
which some can possess. And to this he was persuaded in two 
ways: first from the natural desire of minds which always 
with a certain love desire the contemplation of supernatural 
things which they can receive, since through this they are 
best perfected; second since the highest disposition of 
divine laws prohibits many to scrutinize those things which 
are above us, both since they are above our dignity and 
Since it is impossible for us to attain to them, as is clear 
in Eccl. 3 "do not seek things higher than you". But those 
things which are desired by us and are given to us so that 
we might be able to receive them, the divine law prescribes 
to learn by attending to them and to hand them down to 
others benignly, according to Wis. 7 "which without fiction 
I distributed" etc. And this also appears in many other 
places of scripture. (82-97) 


Then when he says <Therefore those etc.>, he concludes his 
intention. And he says that he was persuaded by the 
foregoing and was not prevented from finding the truth of 
divine things according to his ability either because of 
laziness or because of fear of timidity. Again his soul 
could not suffer that he should send them away without help, 
who were not able to contemplate greater things than he. 
Because of all these things he committed himself to writing 
this work, nevertheless thus that nothing new would he dare 
to introduce, but those things which were said by Hierotheus 
clearly in a certain universal understanding he wants to 
distinguish and to show through certain inquiries more 
particular and subtle by descending to singulars. And he 
speaks through a similitude of corporeal things, in which as 
much as some whole is divided in many parts, the parts are 
made more subtle. (97-105) 
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BOOK FOUR 
IV - 1 


<If it is now necessary by word etc.> Introductory matters 
having been set forth, he now undertakes to pursue his 
principal intent. And as the intention, number, and order of 
the following chapters is evident, it must be considered 
that, as it was said in the first and second chapters, in 
this book he intends to expound the divine names by which 
the processions of God in creatures are made manifest. But 
the common principle of all these processions is the Good, 
as was said in the third chapter, since whatever proceeds 
from God in creatures, God communicates this to.God’s own 
creatures on account of God’s goodness. And for this reason 
he first deals in this fourth chapter with the Good and also 
with those things which pertain to the consideration of the 
Good. 

(1-7) 


But if the processions which the divine names manifest are 
considered singularly, we see three things to be attributed 
to things from the divine Goodness: first as they are in 
themselves and are perfected; second as they are compared to 
each other; third as they are ordained to an end. But if 
things themselves are considered in themselves, the first 
and most common thing which is found in them is to be, 
second to live, third to know, fourth to be just or 
virtuous. And according to this order he proceeds concerning 
the divine names: first after the Good, on Being in the 
fifth chapter, second on Life in the sixth, third on Wisdom 
in the seventh, fourth on Virtue and Justice in the eighth. 
But a comparison of things to each other is understood 
according to two things: first according to something 
intrinsic, as one thing is said to be similar or equal to 
another, the same or different, because of a conformity in 
substance, quantity, or quality, and he discusses these in 
the ninth chapter; but secondly according to something 
extrinsic, whether it is contained under one part or it is 
contained under one measure, and he discusses these in the 
tenth chapter, where he deals with Almighty and Ancient of 
Days; but peace and tranquillity of order follows this 
ordination of things, whence in the eleventh he treats of 
Peace. But concerning the order of things to an end two 
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things are to be considered, namely the providence of the 
governor and ordainer to the end, and he discusses this in 
the twelfth chapter, where he deals with the King of kings 
and Lord of lords; and secondly the end itself to which 
things come through providence and governance, and this 
pertains to the thirteenth chapter, in which he treats of 
the Perfect and the One. (7-22) 


In order to know the contents of this fourth chapter it must 
be considered that opposites are of the same consideration; 
but evil is opposed to the Good; whence in the chapter on 
the Good he determines also concerning evil. On the other 
hand since an act is known through its object, act and 
object are reduced to the same consideration; but the Good 
is the proper object of love; whence in this chapter on the 
Good he also treats of love and ecstasy which is the effect 
of love, as will be evident, and of zeal which signifies a 
certain intensity of love. Moreover while the Good is what 
all things desire, whatever includes in itself an appetible 
notion seems to pertain to the Good; but light and beauty 
are of this kind, which he also discusses in this chapter. 
And the title expresses this intention of the chapter, which 
is thus "On the Good, Light etc." (22-30) 


Therefore first in this chapter it is determined concerning 
the Good: and first he shows how the Good is in God; second 
how it is communicated to creatures, <Because of those they 
subsist etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: first 
he shows in what way it is attributed to God; secondly he 
introduces an example <For also as our sun etc.> (30-33) 


Therefore he says first that after the preceding matters now 
it is necessary to direct the discourse to this name ‘Good’ 
which in holy scripture is excellently attributed to the 
supreme deity and in goodness it is distinguished from all 
other things, as is evident through Luke 18 "No one is good 
except God alone". And this is because of two things: first 
since the divine essence itself is Goodness itself, which is 
not the case in other things; for God is good through God’s 
essence, but all others through participation. For whatever 
is good is such in so far as it is a thing in act; but to 
God it is proper that God is God’s own esse; whence God 
alone is God’s own goodness. Moreover other things, even if 
in so far as they are they are good, nevertheless they 
attain perfect goodness through something added over and 
above their esse; But God has the fullness of God’s goodness 
in God’s own esse itself. Moreover those things are good 
through an order to something other, which is the ultimate 
end; But God is not ordered to some end outside Godself. 
Thus therefore the first peculiar characteristic of the 
divine Goodness is that Goodness itself is the divine 
essence. Its second characteristic is that it extends 
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goodness to all beings, and this for the same reason that 
God is substantially good; for it is necessary for all 
things which are named through participation to be derived 
from that which is named through essence. (33-45) 


Then when he says <For also as our sun etc.>, he shows 
through an example what he had said concerning the diffusion 
of goodness. And he says that just as our sensible sun 
illuminates all things which are able to participate in its 
light according to their own proportion through their 
natural esse, not by reasoning or preferring one to another, 
thus also the Good which is God, which is the archetype, 
i.e., the principal exemplar or figure, through excellency 
separated above the sun, as above some obscure and deficient 
image, through God’s essence God proportionally sends forth 
to all existents rays of God’s goodness as far as to all 
that pertains to goodness. But it must be considered that he 
did not refer to God, "not reasoning" or "not preferring" 
which he had said concerning the sun; but, as he said 
concerning the sun that it illuminates through its own esse, 
thus concerning God he adds that God hands down goodness to 
all things through God’s own essence. For the esse of the 
sun is not its "to understand" or "to will", even if it 
should have intellect and will, and for this reason what it 
does through its esse it does not do through intellect and 
will. But the divine esse is its "to understand" and "to 
will", and for this reason what God does through God’s esse 
God does through intellect and will. And for this reason he 
says significantly that God is segregated from the sun, as 
the archetype above an obscure image. (45-57) 


Then when he says <On account of those they subsist etc.> he 
says in what way goodness is found diffused in creatures by 
God. And first in what way it is found in angels; second in 
what way it is found in rational souls, <But also after 
those holy things etc.>; third in what way it is found in 
other corruptible creatures, <But also concerning irrational 
things themselves etc.>; fourth in what way it is found in 
prime matter, <But if also he is above all existents etc.>; 
fifth in what way it is found in celestial bodies, <But 
that we running past the middle etc.>. Concerning the first 
he does two things: first he shows in what way the Good is 
found in angels according to themselves; second as they are 
considered under hierarchy and order, <Whence the super 
mundane orders themselves etc.>. Concerning the first he 
does three things: first he shows how the Good is found in 
angels with respect to their nature; second with respect to 
their conservation, <And the mansion from the goodness 
etc.>; third with respect to the order to an end, <And those 
desiring themselves etc.> Concerning the first he does three 
things: first he shows how they have esse from the divine 
Goodness; second how they have life, <On account of those 
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they are etc.>; third how they have intellect, <And as 
incorporeals etc.> (57~69) 


He says therefore first that because of the rays, i.e., 
diffusions of divine Goodness, the subsistent angelic 
creatures are produced in esse, in which is found substance, 
power, and operation, as is said in the eleventh chapter of 
the Celestial Hierarchy. And they are called intelligibles 
in so far as they are in act according to their nature and 
intellectual in so far as they intellect in act, although 
the Platonists distinguished in separated substances 
intelligibles from intellectibles. For the intellect through 
participation of the intelligible is intellecting, and for 
this reason the intelligible is more abstract and higher. 
And according to this it can be said that intelligible 
substances names the supreme angels, but intellectuals the 
inferiors, although it is better that the same are 
understood as intelligibles in so far as they are 
intellected and intellectuals in so far as they understand. 
(69-77) 


Then when he says <Because of those they are and live etc.>, 
he proceeds with the life of the angels. And he says that 
because of the diffusion of the divine Goodness the angels 
not only have esse, but also to live by a more eminent life 
than us; for it does not cease through death as our life, 
nor is it lessened through diminution and age as our life 
does when it is prolonged. For this also occurs in inferior 
living things, since they are subject to generation and 
corruption and variation which is according to quality and 
quantity, through which unstable things are made to appear 
and pass away and have themselves in diverse ways. And this 
occurs in inferior things because they have matter; but the 
angels are elevated and deployed above all those things. 
(77-83) 


Then when he says <And as the incorporeals etc.>, he 
proceeds with their intellect. And first how they are 
intelligibles. And he says that they are intellected as 
incorporeals and immaterials. For bodies are sensible and 
imaginable, but not intelligible in act; similarly no form 
existing in matter is intelligible in act, but only in 
potency. And for this reason the angels are intelligibles in 
act in so far as they are incorporeal and immaterial. Second 
he shows how they understand. And he says that they 
understand supermundanely, i.e., above the mode by which we 
understand, as certain separated minds and intellects. For 
an immaterial form, from the fact that it is in the mind, is 
understood, but from the fact that it is subsisting mind, 
understands. Third he says what they understand and whence. 
And he says that they are illuminated by God from the 
intelligible reasons through the intelligible reasons of 
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existents, since they have cognition of things through 
intelligible reasons implanted in them by God, not by 
collecting intelligible reasons from things as we do. Fourth 
he says that they bestow proper intellected things to those 
which are proximate to their own genus in so far as the 
superiors manifest their own intellected things to 
inferiors. (83-94) 


Then when he says <And a mansion etc.>, he posits those 
things which pertain to conservation. And he posits five 
according to the similitude of the bodies of things; for 
corporeal things have a dwelling in place with respect to 
substances; angels have a dwelling or habitation through 
operation of the intellect and will in these which 
understand and love, according to the Apostle, Phil. 3 "our 
conversation is in heaven". But a corporeal habitation needs 
a foundation in which it might be established; and similarly 
a dwelling, which is according to intellect, is founded in 
the first intelligible truth and a dwelling which is 
according to will, in the ultimate end; and for this reason 
he says that from the divine Good not only is there a 
dwelling for them but also a collocation, or foundation, 
according to another translation. On the other hand inferior 
corporeals are contained under the order of superiors, as 
also the angels are contained under the order of divine 
providence; but God alone is the one who contains and is not 
contained; and for this reason he adds ‘and continence’. 
Moreover corporeals in so far as they are corruptible need a 
preserver lest they be corrupted; but the angels are not 
mutable according to substance but according to will, and 
for this reason they need to be preserved by God lest their 
will be averted from the divine order; and this is what is 
added "and a preserver’. Moreover living corporeals need 
refreshment through which they are sustained; and similarly 
the angels are conserved in the Good in that their 
intellects and affections are satisfied by the divine 
fruition and consideration of the intelligibles; and for 
this reason fifth is added ‘and the food of the goods’. (94- 
108) 


Then when he says <And the desirers themselves etc.>, he 
proceeds with the order to an end. For the divine Goodness 
converts everything to itself, as was said above; and for 
this reason it follows that because of the divine goodness 
angels desire it, not as if lacking that which they desire 
as the imperfect, but as having esse and well-being with 
respect to the same things, and configured by the divine 
goodness and made good-like in so far as they communicate to 
inferiors divine gifts, which come to them from the highest 
good; and this, as the divine law leads. For it is by the 
inviolable divine law that the goods which we receive from 
God we should communicate to inferiors, and thus we are 
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conformed to God’s goodness from which all goods flow forth. 
(109-115) 


Iv - 2 


<Then those supermundane etc.> Having stated these things 
pertaining to their nature which the angels attain from the 
divine Goodness, here he posits those things which pertain 
to them in so far as they are contained in order and 
hierarchy. And concerning this he does three things: first 
he posits those things which pertain to the angels as far as 
they are in order; second those things which pertain to them 
in so far as they are in hierarchy, <But also whatever 
celestial etc.>; third those things which befit them in so 
far as they are commonly named angels, <From which also by 
good-formed etc.> (1-6) 


He says therefore first that from the divine goodness there 
are supermundane orders in the aforementioned substances, as 
some are said to be in the order of the seraphim, some in 
the order of cherubim and thus concerning the others. But it 
must be considered that to order three things concur; first 
a distinction with mutual suitability, second cooperation, 
third an end. But I say a distinction with mutual 
suitability, since where there is no distinction order has 
no place; but if those things which are distinguished do not 
come together in anything, they would not be of one order. 
Therefore it is necessary for the angels, who are of one 
order, to be united to one another in so far as they are 
contained under on order; and this is what he says ‘to the 
unitions one to another’. But certain things are united in 
an order as such apart from continuity or contact, as a 
house in a city and cities in a kingdom; but the unitions of 
the angels are in one order with some contact or even 
continuity; and for this reason he adds ‘in apprehensions of 
one another’, since namely one angel embraces in itself 
another through intellect and affection. Nevertheless such a 
union does not destroy the distinction which is according to 
the propriety of the substance of each one; and for this 
reason he adds ‘unconfused discretions’. (6-16) 


But just as there is a proper operation of each substance, 
thus of whatever order there is to be understood some 
cooperation of those which are contained under the order, 
for which cooperation three things are required: first as 
inferiors are elevated toward superiors so that they might 
be subject to them and supported by them; and this is what 
he says that from the divine Goodness the virtues of the 
subjects, i.e., of the inferior substances, are acting 
upward in them, i.e., elevating them, to the better ones, 
i.e., to the superiors. Second as the superiors provide for 
the inferiors; and this is what he adds ‘by the providence 
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of those who advance’, i.e., the superiors, around the 
second group, i.e., around the inferiors. And lest someone 
among the superiors or inferiors should thus extend itself 
that it forgets itself, he adds thirdly, that each is 
solicitous to the keeping of its proper virtue; and this is 
what he says ‘by the keeping of the properties of the virtue 
of each one’, i.e., of those things which properly pertain 
to the virtue of each one, so that each one should be 
preserved in its own grade. (17-25) 


But just as of every order there is some operation, thus 
also there is an end. But it is of those who are in an order 
to receive a twofold end: one namely, which is in the 
ordered themselves in so far as they are ordered to one 
another, which consists in a habitude of one to the other; 
and he refers to this end when he says ‘and intransmutable 
convolutions’, i.e., circuits, around themselves. Concerning 
this it must be considered that, since circular motion is 
uniform through the whole since in any of its points it has 
both principle and end, it is in potency, not in act; but 
straight motion is diversified according to principle and 
end and distance to both. Thus therefore the intellectual 
operations of the angels by reason of uniformity are called 
convolutions; nevertheless the intellectual operations of 
the angels have that which is of perfection in circulation, 
namely uniformity, without that which is of imperfection, 
namely mutation; and for this reason he names them 
intransmutable convolutions around themselves in that one 
angel understands and loves another. The second end is the 
Good which is above the order; and this: as the leader is 
the end of an army, thus also God is the end of the angels 
contained under the order. And he refers to this order when 
he says ‘around the object of desire of the good’, i.e., of 
God, ‘identities’, since all come together in this or since 
they have themselves always in some way around this, ‘and 
the highest things’, since all their desires are referred to 
this highest object of desire, or ‘the sublime things’, 
according to another translation, since the more sublime of 
the rest desire God. And not only are those things in them 
from the divine Goodness pertaining to the notion of order, 
but also whatever other things are said in the book of the 
Angelic Hierarchy, in which he treats of the angelic 
properties and orders. (26-41) 


Then when he says <But also whatever etc.>, he enumerates 
those things which pertain to the notion of hierarchy. And 
he says that also from the cause of all and from the divine 
Goodness, which is the fountain of all goodness, there comes 
to the angels whatever actions of the celestial hierarchy 
which are suitable to them. But it must be considered that, 
since the hierarchy is a holy principality, and it pertains 
to the princeps to direct, the hierarchical action will be 
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to direct to holy things. And according to this there are 
threefold actions of the hierarchy, namely cleansings, i.e., 
purgations, supermundane illuminations, and those things 
which are perfective of the entire angelic perfection. But 
one angel cleanses or purges another, not indeed from the 
stain of guilt which is in no way in them, but from 
ignorance, as he himself says in the seventh chapter of the 
Celestial Hierarchy. For the superior angels see God more 
clearly than the inferiors and are filled more fully by the 
same light in order to know many mysteries. Therefore 
purgation pertains to the washing away of ignorance, 
illumination to the communication of light, perfection to 
the cognition of those things which are known through the 
light. (42-51) 


But since although the superior substances are distinguished 
according to orders and hierarchies, nevertheless they all 
come together in this that they are called angels, 
consequently he expounds the notion of this name when he 
says <From which also by the good-like etc.>. Concerning 
this it must be considered that, just as the light of the 
sun can not be seen in itself alone by us because of the 
excellence of the light, but it is seen either in clouds or 
in mountains irradiated by the sun and thus clouds or 
mountains manifest to us the brightness of the sun, so also 
Goodness itself as it is in the highest source of things can 
not be perceived by us because of the excellence of 
brightness, but in so far as its similitude in angels is 
found more near to us, the brightness of the divine Goodness 
is in some way manifested to us in them. And this is what he 
says that from the divine Goodness it is given to the 
supreme substances in a good-like way, i.e., conformity to 
the divine goodness, and that through this the hidden 
goodness of God is manifested in them. Thus therefore in one 
way they manifest the divine Goodness in so far as the 
similitude of the divine Goodness shines in them, and 
according to this they can be called the manifestors of God. 
(52-62) 


But above this they are called angels, i.e., messengers, in 
so far as they manifest God through proper action. And this 
in two ways: first through the mode of a certain locution; 
and this is what he says ‘as expressive of the divine 
Silence’. For it is plain that the conception of the heart 
or the intellect without a voice is silent, but through 
sensible voices that silence of the heart is enunciated. But 
as exterior voices are more manifest to us and less simple 
than interior concepts of the heart, so also all modes of 
manifestation are better known to us and less simple than 
the conception of the divine word. Thus therefore, while the 
angels manifest to us something from the divine wisdom 
whether by conversing sensibly or according to a suitable 
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apparition or according to intelligible locution by which 
also they converse with one another, they are always 
enunciators of the divine silence. Secondly through the mode 
of illumination; and this is what he adds that the angelic 
substances are proposed to us just as bright lights are 
interpretive of it, i.e., of the divine light, which is 
hidden, i.e., concealed from us. But this is according to 
necessity, since it is necessary for someone after something 
is enunciated that he understand the things enunciated. For 
this reason therefore because those things which are 
enunciated to us through the angels we can receive in 
intellect and understand, by the brightness of their own 
light they help our intellect to receive the hidden things 
of God. (62-75) 


Then when he says <But also after those etc.>, he posits in 
what way the divine goodness shines in rational souls. And 
he says that because of the Goodness of God, which is above 
all goodness, souls and whatever pertains to the soul have 
goodness, nevertheless in a second grade after those holy 
and admirable minds of the angels. And he posits first three 
things that pertain to their nature, namely that are 
intellectuals and that they have substantial life, i.e., so 
that they are able to subsist through themselves, and that 
their esse and power are inconsumptible in so far as they 
are immortal and incorruptible. Second he posits their order 
to the angels. And he posits three things, namely that they 
are extended to angelic lives, in so far as they participate 
something from their similitude; and again through the 
angels themselves, as through certain good leaders, they are 
elevated to the highest principle of all goods; for in this 
way subjects even in human things are subjected to imitating 
leaders and also to serving them, and through them they are 
ordered to the highest prince; and thence, i.e., from the 
angels, souls are made participators, according to their 
proportion, of the illuminatiors emanating from God, just as 
also in human things directions and precepts come to the 
people from the king through the leaders. Third he touches 
the order of souls to God. And he says that the god-like 
souls participate in the gift of grace according to their 
proper virtue; and souls not only have this from the divine 
Goodness, but also whatever other things are enumerated by 
us in a discourse concerning the soul. For he made a book on 
the soul which we do not have. (75-89) 


Iv - 3 


<But also concerning irrational souls themselves etc.> 
Having determined these things which rational creatures 
participate from the divine Goodness, here he approaches 
irrational creatures. And first he continues with those 
things which pertain to irrational animals. And he says: If 
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it is necessary to speak not only of noble creatures but 
also of ignoble ones, as perhaps of irrational souls or 
animals, it must be known that certain of them cut the air 
by flying, as birds; certain of them have motion on the 
earth and this in two ways: for some go, i.e., walk, as 
fourfooted animals; some are extended in the earth, i.e., 
they are moved through extension of their own body, as 
reptiles; some are allotted life in water, as the fish, or 
amphibiously, as some animals which live now on earth now in 
water; but some live under the earth, as moles, and affected 
with dust, as certain vermin which are found under the dust. 
So these and whatever others universally have substance and 
sensible life, that they are and that they thus live, they 
have from the divine Goodness. (1-10) 


Then when he says <And the plants etc>, he continues 
concerning plants. And he says that all plants have life 
from the divine Goodness, not sensible life, but that which 
is meant according to nutrition and motion of augment and 
decrement. (11-13) 


Then when he says <And whatever inanimate things etc.>, he 
continues concerning inanimate things. And he says that 
every inanimate and non-living substance has that it is from 
the divine Goodness and that it maintains a substantial 
habit, i.e., that it is subsistent, through which it exceeds 
accidents. (13-15) 


Then when he says <But if also above all etc.>, he continues 
concerning prime matter. Concerning this it must be 
considered that Plato corrected the error of the ancient 
natural philosophers, who did not distinguish between matter 
and form in generable and corruptible things, positing prime 
matter to be some body in act, as fire or air or something 
of this kind. For Plato understood corporeal forms to 
underlie matter which in its own essence does not have some 
species, but nevertheless he did not distinguish matter from 
privation, as Aristotle says in I Physics. Whence he himself 
and those of his sect call matter ‘non-being’ because of 
joined privation. And Dionysius also here uses this mode of 
speaking, although according to Aristotle it is necessary to 
distinguish matter from privation, since matter is sometimes 
found under form, sometimes under privation; whence 
privation is adjoined to it accidentally. (15-23) 


Moreover it must be considered according to the Platonists 
that as much as a cause is higher to that degree its 
causality is extended to a plurality of things. Whence it is 
necessary that that which is the first subject in effects, 
i.e., prime matter, is solely the effect of the prime cause 
which is the Good, while the causality of secondary causes 
does not pertain to this. But every effect is converted 
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toward its cause through desire; whence prime matter desires 
the Good, which desire seems to be nothing other than 
privation and the order of the same to act. (24-28) 


Again it must be considered that, just as prime matter is 
called unformed through defect of form, thus unformedness is 
attributed to the first Good itself, not through defect but 
through excess; and thus according to a certain remote 
assimilation the similitude of the first cause is found in 
prime matter. According to this therefore Dionysius says 
that God, since God is above all existents, forms things in 
so far as God is the Good and lacks form through excess. And 
he exhibits this in singulars: for in Godself alone it is 
found that there is an excess of substance since, he says, 
God subsists excellently; and from this God is called non- 
existing as other things; and similarly, since God is 
exceeding Life, God is called non-living; and, since God is 
excelling Wisdom, God is called without mind; and similarly 
concerning all other things whatever which are in the Good, 
namely God, spoken through negation concerning the number of 
things not formed, nevertheless they are of exceeding 
formation, since those forms are in God through superexcess. 
And if it is proper to say: that Good, which is above all 
existents and non-existing, as was said, non-existing 
itself, i.e., prime matter, desires, in so far as it desires 
form which is the similitude of the divine esse, and it 
struggles in some way toward the Good, i.e., so that it 
might be assimilated by the first Good, which struggle is 
nothing other than its inclination toward form; and thus it 
struggles so that it might be, namely being and good, which 
truly, i.e., essentially, is predicated from the substantial 
Good, which is named according to ablation from all things 
through negative names, not because of defect, as prime 
matter, but because of excess. (29-43) 


Then when he says <But that we in the middle etc.> he 
continues concerning celestial bodies which he avoided 
treating in the first place in the middle position. For the 
consequences of order required that between incorruptible 
incorporeal substances and corruptible corporeal substances 
should be treated incorruptible corporeal substances, but 
because of the adjoining of souls to corruptible bodies he 
omitted the aforementioned order. But concerning celestial 
bodies first he posits those things which pertain to the 
celestial spheres themselves. And he posits three things: 
first their habitude to inferiors; for the celestial bodies 
are active principles with respect to generable and 
corruptible bodies, and the distinguishing terminus of each 
of them is fixed according to the celestial bodies; and this 
is what he says, that the divine Good is the cause of the 
celestial principles and terminations. The second pertains 
to the mode of their substance. Concerning this it must be 
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considered that some of the ancients, believing the 
celestial bodies to be of the nature of fire, maintained 
that they were fed and nourished by vapors distilled from 
the earth and water and through this way to preserve the 
celestial bodies, just as fire is preserved through adding 
firewood; and in order to remove this he says that the 
divine Good is the cause of it, namely the celestial body, 
not augmentable, namely through some addition, and not able 
to be lessened through some consumption, and nevertheless 
invariable since according to their own nature they can not 
be altered. Third he posits what pertains to their motion, 
from which the Pictagorics said certain harmonic sounds 
come. But excluding this, he says that the Good is maximally 
the cause of the revolution of the motion of heaven, which 
is without sound, if it is necessary to speak thus; for some 
said the contrary. (43-59) 


Then he posits those things which pertain to the fixed 
stars, in which four things must be considered: first the 
ordinations of them to each other according to distance, 
nearness and position, just as from them diverse figures are 
constituted; secondly their beauty which is through 
brightness and figure and quantity; thirdly their light in 
so far as they have an effect through their rays on these 
inferiors; fourth their collocations in that they are fixed 
immobily in their spheres. (59-64) 


Then he posits what pertains to the five planets, namely 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and Venus. And he says that 
the divine Good is the cause of the many transitive motions 
of these stars. But he calls the motion of these stars 
transitive, since they do not preserve the same figure 
according to position neither to each other nor to other 
fixed stars, but they pass from figure into figure, while 
sometimes they are found in Aries, sometimes in Taurus or in 
some other sign. But he attributed to them a multitude of 
motions, since that which appears sensibly from the motion 
of each one of them necessitates that it result from many 
motions, since they seem to be moved sensibly sometimes more 
quickly, sometimes more slowly, because the invariability of 
the celestial bodies does not endure. (64-71) 


Finally he continues concerning the luminaries, i.e., the 
sun and the moon. And he says that the divine Good is the 
cause of the circular motion of the two luminaries, i.e., of 
the sun and the moon, which holy scripture calls ‘great’, 
Gen 1, in that the circular motions are restored from the 
same signs to the same. And according to these luminaries 
days and nights are differentiated by us, and years and 
months are measured; they determine, i.e., distinguish, and 
enumerate, i.e., measure, and ordain according to prior and 
posterior and contain according to determinate luminations 
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circulations and motions of time and of all things which are 
moved in time. But he says circulation of time in that it is 
returned from morning to morning and from spring to spring. 
But it is manifest that through the distinction of years and 
months and days and nights we distinguish those things which 
are done in one time from those which are done in another, 
and through the same means also we know the quantity of time 
and of action in that it lasts more or less days, months, 
and years. Also it is known what is done prior or posterior, 
from the fact that it was done in that day, month or year. 
Also the principle and termination of each duration and 
action are distinguished according to a determinate day and 
month and year, and through this they are said to contain 
all things which are done in time. (71-83) 


Iv - 4 


<What some say about it etc.> After he had proceeded with 
those things which pertain to the name of Good, here he 
proceeds with those things which pertain to the name of 
Light. And first he shows in what way the name of the light 
of the sun is attributed to God metaphorically; second in 
what way the intelligible light is attributed to God, <But 
these in the symbolic theology etc.> Concerning the first he 
does three things: first he shows that the name of the light 
of the sun is attributed to God by reason of similitude; 
second he manifests the similitude, <Just as to the 
existents above all etc.>; third he excludes error, <And I 
do not speak according to the ancient etc.> (1-7) 


He says therefore first that, just as the aforementioned 
things have esse and well being from the divine Goodness, 
thus also the ray of the sun in itself is considered from 
the goodness of God and is a certain image, i.e., an 
expressed similitude, of the divine Goodness. And from there 
it is that the Good itself, which is God, is praised by the 
nomination of the light of the sun in that the divine 
Goodness is manifested in such a light as the archetype, 
i.e., principle figure or principle exemplar, in an 
expressed image. For it is said in Mal. 3 "To you who fear 
my name will be raised up the sun of justice". (7-12) 


Then when he says <For just as to existents etc.>, he 
manifests the similitude set out beforehand: and first with 
respect to the procession of things from the divine 
Goodness; second with respect to the order of things in it, 
<And just as all things to himself etc.> (12-14) 


First therefore he posits those things which pertain to the 
divine Goodness in so far as things proceed from it. And 
concerning this he posits three things: first its universal 
causality. And he says that the Goodness of the divinity 
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above all existents passes in causing from the supreme and 
most perfect substances to the last. But some might believe 
that it would pass through all things as mixed in them and 
enclosed in them; and to exclude this he adds that, although 
it passes through all things by handing down its own 
similitude to things, still nevertheless it is above all 
things through the singularity of its own substance. Someone 
might also believe that, although it exceeds all substance, 
nevertheless the supreme substances attain even to it 
through the mode by which an inferior body attains to its 
own superior; and to exclude this he adds that the superior 
substances do not attain to the excess of the divine 
Goodness. Again someone might believe that certain things, 
which are last in things, are not caused by God because of 
their imperfection, as the Manichees posited corruptible 
bodies not to be caused by God; and to exclude this he adds 
that inferior things do not pass the compass of God’s 
causality. (14-24) 


Second <Himself also illuminates etc.>, after he posited 
that its causality is extended to all substances, he shows 
what substances follow from the divine Goodness. And he says 
that the divine Goodness illuminates all things which can be 
illuminated, namely rational substances, but universally it 
creates all substances, giving to them esse, end it vivifies 
all things that live, and contains, i.e., preserves, and 
perfects them, giving to them their perfections. (25-29) 


Third, <And measure etc.>, he shows what habitude the divine 
Goodness has to things already produced. And he says that it 
has the habitude of measure. For it is the measure of all 
existents, since from this it can be known what each one of 
existing things has from the nobility of being, that it 
approaches it or is distant from it, as if we should say 
that white is the measure of all color, since any color is 
more noble as it is closer to white. But specifically he 
descends to certain special measures. But the measure of the 
duration of motion and of mutable things is time; but the 
esse of immobile things is not measured by time but by 
eternity. From which it is apparent that esse is not 
measured in time except accidentally by reason of added 
motion, but the proper measure of being is eternity; but the 
duration of each esse is prefixed and measured by God, and 
according to this God is called the eternity of all 
existents. There is also found among species of quantity 
some measure which is number, and this measure is also 
attributed to God who is the number of all things in so far 
as the distinction of all things and the determination of 
their multitude, which pertains to the notion of number, 
proceeds from the divine wisdom. But order follows the 
notion of both time and number, since one species of number 
naturally is prior to another, and time also is the number 
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of motions according to prior and posterior. Whence he 
fittingly says that God is the order of all things in so far 
as all that are from God are ordained. There is also among 
the species of quantity some measure which is place, which 
measures by circling a body locally; and this also he 
attributes to God, since God encircles all things 
immediately. But God not only has the habitude of measure 
towards things produced, but also the habitude of acting 
cause and end; and for this reason he adds ‘both cause and 
end’. (29-45) 


Then when he says <Thus also the divine etc.>, he shows how 
the similitude of God is found with respect to the 
foregoing. And first with respect to the universality of 
causing. And he says that, just as the aforementioned befit 
the divine Goodness, thus that the sensible sun, which is 
the highest, transcending all celestial bodies according to 
quantity, and shining entire, not having some darkness like 
the moon, and above lighting, or always lighting, different 
from the moon whose light is increased and diminished and 
sometimes ceases, and that it sometimes seems to be eclipsed 
is not because of a defect of light in itself, but because 
its light does not reach us because of the interposition of 
the moon: that sun, he says, as a certain manifest image of 
the divine Goodness according to much resonance to the 
divine Goodness, illuminates whatever things are able to 
participate its light, and nevertheless its light is 
superextended since nothing can attain to equality“of its 
light, and it extends the splendors of its rays to that 
entire corporeal and visible world, both above and below, 
since not only those inferiors but also the superior 
celestial bodies are illuminated by it. And if there is 
something which does not participate its light, it is not 
because of a debility or paucity of illuminative power in 
it, like there is in a candle which because of paucity or 
debility of its light only illuminates a small space; but 
that some things are not illuminated by the sun is because 
of the defect of those who can not extend themselves to 
participating the light of the sun because they are not fit 
or apt to receiving light. But nevertheless the solar ray, 
neglecting to illuminate many such weak bodies, illuminates 
the sequence, just as overlooking some cloud it illuminates 
those things which are under the cloud; and briefly nothing 
is visible to which the causality of the sun does not reach 
according to the magnitude of its splendor. (46-63) 


Second when he says <But to the generation etc.>, he shows 
the similitude with respect to the effects which God 
produces in all things. For it was said that the divine 
Goodness gives esse to all things through creation, but in 
this the sun has some similitude of it, which gives esse 
through generation. For it contributes to the generation of 
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sensible bodies as a certain universal agent and non- 
univocal cause. It was also said that God vivifies things, 
and in this the sun is simulated to it, because it moves 
inferior bodies to life. For it is manifest that from the 
rays of the sun living things are generated, not only those 
that are generated without seed, but also the power of the 
sun is operative in those which are generated from seed. And 
it also touches certain things which pertain to the act of 
life, namely nutriment and increase, which are caused from 
the power of the light of the sun, as are also other 
corporeal motions. The solar ray also perfects sensible 
bodies in so far as by its virtue they are led to the 
perfect state, and also if some things incur some corruption 
and old age through the withdrawal of the sun, when the sun 
approaches again they are purged and renovated, just as 
trees and all plants in the spring sprout and grow. (63-74) 


Third <And measure etc>, he shows the similitude in terms of 
the notion of measure. And he says that the sun is the 
measure and number of hours and days and of all our time, 
which maximally is measured and numbered through the motion 
of the sun. And lest someone should cite the instance of the 
three first days which one reads in Gen. 1, before the 
fourth day, in which the sun is said to be made, he adds 
that, while Moses said that on the first day God said "Let 
there be light and light was made, and God divided the light 
from the darkness and called the darkness night and the 
light day", that light was the light of the sun, which was 
nevertheless first created unformed as the rest, but 
afterwards was formed and perfected on the fourth day, when 
one reads that the sun was made; and thus the solar ray 
determined and distinguished also the first three days of 
our time. (74-81) 


Then when he says <And thus all to itself etc.>, he expounds 
the foregoing similitude in terms of the order of things to 
the divine Goodness. And first he posits that which pertains 
to the divine Goodness; second he shows its similitude in 
the sun, <According to the same etc.> Concerning the first 
he does three things: first he shows from what cause it 
occurs that all things are ordained to God as to an end; 
second what is the notion of order <And all the same etc.>; 
third the mode of order <And that which all things desire 
etc.> (81-86) 


But he designates the cause of this order, saying that the 
divine Goodness converts all things to itself; for the fact 
that things are ordained to God they have from Godself. But 
things are dispersed and segregated in so far as they are 
ordained to diverse proper ends, but in so far as they 
communicate in an order to the ultimate end they are thus 
congregated. Therefore the divine Goodness in so far as it 
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converts all things to itself is principally the congregator 
of all dispersed things just as a certain principal and 
unifying deity. (86-90) 


Then when he says <And all themselves etc.>, he designates 
the notion of order: for in so far as all things are 
converted to the same thing, to that extent all things 
desire the same thing by a threefold reason, namely as an 
active principle, and as a container, i.e., conservative of 
things, and as an end. And this is the threefold notion of 
desire: for we desire God as principle since from God the 
good comes to us; as a container since from God the good is 
preserved in us; and the end which we intend to obtain. And 
he manifests these three. For that God is a principle is 
apparent from this that, as the scripture says, all things 
subsist and are from God, derived from God as from some 
perfect cause. And that Godself is containing and preserving 
all things is apparent through this that all things consist 
in God preserved from exterior injury and contained through 
the conservation of their proper virtue as in some all 
powerful planting. For as trees are preserved in that they 
are planted in the earth, thus all things are conserved in 
that they are established in the power of the omnipotent 
God. That also all things desire the divine Goodness as end, 
he shows consequently when he says that to it all things are 
converted just as singulars to their proper ends. (91-102) 


Then when he says <And that all things desire etc.>, he 
shows the mode of order. And he says that intellectual 
beings, as angels, and rational creatures, as humans, desire 
the divine Good cognitively; for these alone are able to 
know the Good itself which is God. But sensible things 
desire it in so far as they desire some sensible good which 
is a similitude of the highest Good. But plants, which are 
devoid of sense, desire the divine Good by a natural vital 
motion of desire, since also the good itself, toward which 
they tend by natural inclination through the work of life, 
is some similitude of the highest Good. But those which lack 
life, as inanimate bodies which are mere existents, desire 
the divine Good through a certain aptitude from God to 
participating subsisting esse, as their aptitude itself is 
understood to be their desire. (102-109) 


Then when he says <According to the same etc.>, he shows how 
the similitude of the aforementioned is found in the sun. 
And he says that, just as the aforementioned things befit 
the divine Goodness, in this way not principally but 
according to the notion of an image the light of the sun 
draws together and converts all things to itself. For those 
which live desire the light of the sun in order to live, and 
those which are moved and are illuminated and which are 
warmed desire the light of the sun for this necessity. And 
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Similarly in whatever way some things are contained, i.e., 
they depend or are caused by the shining of the sun, and for 
this reason it is named in Greek hulios, namely since it 
makes all bodies to be indestructible and gathers together 
dispersed things in so far as those which are in themselves 
separated commonly desire it: either so that they live or so 
that they are moved or so that they are warmed or whatever 
way they desire to be contained by the power of light. (110- 
118) 


Then when he says <And I do not speak according to ancient 
etc.>, he removes an error. And he says that in the 
foregoing he did not speak according to the opinions of the 
ancients, who said that God was the sun and that the sun was 
the creator of the entire sensible world and that it governs 
the entire sensible world, but in that the invisible things 
of God are manifested "through those things which are made", 
as the Apostle says. (118-122) 


Iv - 5 


<But these things in the symbolic theology etc> After he 
shows how the name of sensible light is transferred to 
divine predication through a certain similitude, now he 
shows how intelligible light is attributed to God. And first 
he joins himself to the preceding; second he continues the 
proposition <And it must be said that the intelligible light 
etc.> (1-4) 


He says therefore first that these things, which through the 
idiom of the sensible light concerning God and concerning 
the similitude of the sun to God, were said in the book On 
symbolic theology, but now it is necessary to consider how 
the divine Good is to be praised by the name of intelligible 
light. For it is not the intention of this book to treat of 
sensible names translated to God, but of intelligible names. 
(5-8) 


Then when he says <And it must be said etc>, he continues 
the intention, namely concerning the intelligible light, 
which designates in God the causality of the intelligible 
light. Whence concerning this he does three things: first he 
touches upon the causality of light; second he shows how God 
is related to those things in which light is caused 
<Therefore the intelligible light etc.>; third he shows what 
is the end of the diffusion of this light, <And intellectual 
and rational things etc>. Concerning the first he does two 
things: first he touches upon the causality of the 
intelligible light in angels; second in rational souls <But 
all ignorance etc.> (8-14) 
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He says therefore first that God, who is good through God’s 
own essence, is named the intelligible light, John 8 "I am 
the light of the world", because God fills every 
supercelestial mind, i.e., angelic, with intelligible light, 
which is nothing other than the cognition of the truth. But 
when he says ‘he fills’, he designates the perfect cognition 
of truth given to the angels by God. (14-18) 


Then when he says <But all ignorance etc.>, he shows the 
causality of light in souls. And first he posits two things 
which the divine light does in souls; second he designates 
the mode of both, <And their intellectual eyes etc.> (18-20) 


But of the two things which the divine light does in souls, 
the first is that it expels all ignorance and error from 
every soul in which it is born. Ignorance pertains to the 
remotion of the truth, but error to the adherence of 
falsity; but he says ‘it is implanted’, as he alludes to 
what is said in 2 Peter 1 "while it shines and the morning 
star rises in your hearts". But he did not say this 
concerning the angels in which ignorance and error have no 
place, although there is in them the nescience of some 
things from which they are purged, as Dionysius said in the 
sixth chapter of the Celestial Hierarchy. For not all 
nescience can be called ignorance, but only nescience of 
those things to which something is natural and ought to 
know. Second, what the divine light does in souls is that it 
hands down the holy light to the souls themselves. And note 
that he says ‘holy light’, both because it is sent from God 
and because it orders to knowing God. And it must be noted 
that here there was not the use of the word ‘filling’, but 
simple ‘handing down’ in order to show that the cognition of 
the truth is imperfect in souls in comparison to that 
plenitude which the angels possess from God. (20-31) 


Then when he says <And their intellectual etc>, he expounds 
the mode of both; and first the first; second the second, 
<And he hands down prior etc.> (31-32) 


Concerning the first it must be considered that corporeal 
darkness does three things in bodies: for first it renders 
those things squalid and sordid from which those that are in 
darkness are not eagerly purged. Second by the darkness all 
things are made immobile; whence it is natural for the 
greater part of the animals that at night they are quiescent 
and in the day they are moved, since through the light they 
are directed in motion, by seeing which they go. Third 
darkness closes up corporeals, as in the darkness someone 
does not prepare themselves to do or acquire something, and 
naturally it conveys a certain sluggishness. And these three 
things also the spiritual darkness, i.e., ignorance of the 
truth, produces. For first uncleanness is acquired from 
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these things not only of errors in the intellect, but also 
of perversity of affections in affect and disordering of 
action in act, as long as a person neither avoids nor purges 
the evil things which he does not know. Second it renders 
people otiose since, while they have ignorance of the good 
which is the end and the way by which it comes to it, they 
do not move themselves to following the end. Third it 
renders them closed since, while they do not know the good, 
their affections are not opened through desire to receive it 
in themselves. But the intelligible light, i.e., cognition 
of the truth, removes these three things: and with respect 
to the first he says that the intelligible light cleanses 
the intellectual eyes of those souls from feces, i.e., 
impurity, surrounding them, i.e., by coming upon them, from 
ignorance; to the second he says ‘and it moves’, namely to 
acting well; and to the third ‘and it opens’, i.e., it 
renders them apt to receiving through desire, those, namely 
those who formerly were enclosed by oppressing darkness, 
i.e., by sending a certain slowness toward the good. 
Therefore since they were enclosed, they were in need of 
opening; since they were oppressed, they were in need of 
motion. (33-49) 


‘Then when he says <And he hands down formerly etc.>, he 
shows the mode and order by which the light is handed down 
to holy souls. And he says first that the intelligible light 
is handed down to each one according to a determinate 
measure, according to Eph. 4 "to each one is given grace 
according to the measure of the gift of Christ". And since 
spiritual enjoyments which, being unknown formerly were held 
in contempt, excite desire, after the first reception of 
light, enjoyed now by the cognition of the truth, it is more 
desired, and to those who desire more it enters in more: for 
the effects of divine grace are multiplied according to the 
multiplication of desire and love, according to Luke 7 "her 
many Sins are forgiven her, since she loved much"; thus 
therefore a certain circulation is perceived, while from the 
light the desire of light increases and from desire of the 
source the light increases. But the circulation according to 
its nature is perpetual, and thus always the divine light 
extends souls toward previous things through increase, not 
nevertheless in all equally, but according to the proportion 
of each with respect to the light: for certain ones more 
diligently look to the incoming light, who desire more and 
make more progress. (49-60) 


Then when he says <Therefore the intelligible light etc.>, 
he shows how God is related to those in whom God causes the 
intelligible light. And he posits three habitudes, namely of 
diffusion and of excess and of comprehension. Therefore for 
the first he says that the supersubstantial Good, although 
it is above all light both sensible and intelligible, is 
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nevertheless named the intelligible light in so far as it is 
a certain ray and fountain of all intelligible light. And 
lest the fountain be understood to be consisting in itself 
alone, he adds that it is an effusion of light remaining 
above; and in order that it be known in whom it abides, he 
adds that from its own plenitude it illuminates every 
supermundane mind with respect to the assisting angels, and 
circummundane with respect to the ministration of those by 
whose ministry this world is governed, and mundane with 
respect to souls. And not only does it illuminate minds from 
a principle, by giving to them natural cognition, but it 
renews all their intellectual virtues, by superfusing the 
new light of grace and glory and new revelation. Second he 
posits what pertains to excess. And he says that the divine 
light exceeds all minds, although it is diffused in then, 
since it is always superexcessive through its substance. 
Third he posits what pertains to comprehension. And he says 
that God comprehends all things which are in the 
aforementioned minds in that God is situated above then, 
just as a superior cause prepossesses in itself whatever is 
found in inferior effects. Whence to expound this he adds 
that Godself both has above and beyond universally all 
domination, or power, of illuminative virtue, i.e., whatever 
pertains to the cognition of whatever thing or to any virtue 
of instructing, God coassuming in Godself, i.e., God assumes 
simultaneously, not knowing diverse things through diverse 
powers, just as we know colors by vision and sounds by 
hearing, but according to one power God knews all things, 
and God superpossesses them, since anything is known more 
excellently than it is known from another, and God 
prepossesses them, since God does not acquire the cognition 
of virtue or the power of instructing from another, but all 
from God. And this is fitting in that God is principally 
illuminating and the principle of light and above all 
illuminating. (60~80) 


Then when he says <And intellectual and rational things 
etc.>, he shows the end and fruition of the causality of 
light. And he says that through illumination it gathers 
together all intellectual things, i.e., angels, and rational 
things, i.e., humans, and makes them indestructible, since 
while they are united in virtue they are preserved in it. 
And consequently he expounds this from its opposite: for 
just as ignorance is divisive of those who are led into 
error, thus the presence of the intelligible light, through 
which the truth is known, gathers together those who are 
illuminated to each other and unites them in one known 
truth; for it is plain that there is only one way to speak 
the truth, but many ways to err from the truth. And for this 
reason those who know the truth come together in one 
statement, but those who are ignorant are divided through 
diverse errors. For the presence of the light is perfective 
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in that it constitutes in an end of a thing known which is 
truth, and it is conversive, i.e., revocative, to the truth, 
converting humans from many opinions which have no 
foundation of truth. And it not only transfers them from 
opinion to certain knowledge, but also from truth to 
uniformity; and this is what he adds that it gathers 
together various visions or, as is more properly said, 
fantasies to one true cognition through the opposition of 
falsity. And it not only converts them to the light of 
truth, but also fills them by the light of truth itself, 
which is in itself one and unitive of others. (80-93) 


IV - 6 


<This good is praised etc.> After Dionysius treats of the 
Light, now he deals with the Beautiful to the understanding 
of which the Light is prerequisite. And concerning this he 
does two things: first he sets out that the beautiful is 
attributed to God; second he shows the mode in which it is 
attributed to God, <But the beautiful and beauty etc.> (1-4) 


He says first therefore that this supersubstantial good, 
which is God, is praised in holy scripture as the Beautiful, 
in Cant. 1 "behold you are beautiful, my beloved", and as 
Beauty, Psalm 95 "confession and beauty in his face", and as 
Love, I John 4 "God is love", and as Lovable, as introduced 
by the authority of the Canticles, and whatever other 
nominations pertaining to beauty are befitting to God: 
whether through the causality of beauty, which he says 
because of the beautiful and beauty, or in that beauty is 
possessed graciously, which he says because of love and the 
lovable. (4-10) 


Then when he says <But the beautiful and beauty etc.,> he 
shows how they are attributed to God. And concerning this he 
does three things: first he sets forth that the beautiful 
and beauty are attributed to God and to creatures 
differently; second in what way they are attributed to 
creatures, <For these in existing things etc.>; third how 
they are attributed to God, <But the supersubstantial beauty 
etc.> (11-14) 


He says therefore first that in the first cause, namely God, 
the beautiful and beauty are not to be divided as if the 
beautiful is other than beauty, since the first cause alone 
because of its simplicity and perfection comprehends the 
whole, i.e., all things, in one; whence even if the 
beautiful and beauty differ in creatures, nevertheless God 
comprehends both in Godself as one and the same. (14-18) 


Then when he says <For these in existing things etc.>, he 
shows how they are attributed to creatures. And he says that 
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in created beings the beautiful and beauty are distinguished 
according to participating and participated so that the 
beautiful is called that which participates beauty, but 
beauty is the participation of the first cause which makes 
all beautiful things beautiful: for the beauty of the 
creature is nothing other than the similitude of the divine 
Beauty participated in things. (18-22) 


Then when he says <But the supersubstantial beautiful etc.>, 
he shows how the aforementioned things are attributed to 
God: and first how beauty is attributed to God; second how 
the beautiful is attributed to God, <But the beautiful as 
the most beautiful etc.> (22-24) 


He says first therefore that God, who is the 
supersubstantial Beautiful, is called Beauty because God 
gives to all created beings beauty according to the property 
of each; for the beauty of the spirit is other than that of 
the body, and it differs for this and that body. And in what 
the notion of beauty consists he shows, adding that thus God 
hands down beauty in so far as God is the cause of 
consonance and brightness in all things; for thus we call a 
person beautiful because of a fitting proportion of members 
in quantity and position and because he or she has clear and 
vivid color. Whence proportionately it is to be understood 
in other things that anything is called beautiful in so far 
as it has brightness of its own genus whether spiritual or 
corporeal and in so far as it is constituted in due 
proportion. (24-32) 


But how God is the cause of brightness he shows, adding that 
God gives to all creatures with a certain brightness the 
tradition of God’s luminous ray, which is the fountain of 
all light; which traditions are to be understood by the 
brightness of the divine ray according to the participation 
of a similitude, and those traditions are beautiful-making, 
i.e., making beauty in things. On the other hand he expounds 
another member, namely how God is the cause of consonance in 
things. But there is a twofold consonance in things: first 
according to the order of creatures to God; and he touches 
upon this when he says that God is the cause of consonance, 
just as calling all things to Godself in so far as God 
converts all things to Godself as to an end, as was said 
above, and because of this beauty in Greek is called 
‘Kallos’ which is taken from calling. But the second kind of 
consonance is in things according to their order to each 
other; and he touches upon this when he adds that God 
gathers together all in all to the same thing. And this can 
be understood according to the statements of the Platonists 
that superior things are in inferior things by 
participation, but the inferiors are in the superiors 
through a certain excellence, and thus all things are in all 
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things. And because all things in all things are found in a 
certain order, it follows that all things are ordained to 
the same end. (32-44) 


Then when he says: <But the beautiful etc.>, he shows how 
the beautiful is said of God; and first he shows that it is 
said according to excess; second that it is said through 
cause, <From that beautiful etc.> Concerning the first he 
does two things: first he proposes excess; second the 
expounds it <And always existing etc.> (44-47) 


But excess is twofold: one in genus, which is signified 
through the comparative or superlative; the other outside of 
genus, which is signified through the addition of the 
preposition ‘super’: for example, if we should say that fire 
exceeds in heat by excess in genus, whence it is called most 
hot; but the sun exceeds by excess outside of genus, whence 
it is not called most hot but superhot, since heat is not in 
it in the same way but more excellently. And although this 
twofold excess in caused things does not come together 
simultaneously, nevertheless it is said in God 
simultaneously both that God is most beautiful and super 
beautiful, not that God is in a genus, but since all things 
which are in any genus are attributed to God. (47-53) 


Then when he says: <And always existing etc.>, he expounds 
what he said. And first he expounds why God is called most 
beautiful; second why God is called superbeautiful, <And 
just as of every beautiful etc.> (53-55) 


For just as something is said to be whiter since it is more 
unmixed with black, thus something is said to be more 
beautiful through remotion from defect of beauty. But there 
is a twofold defect of beauty in creatures: one, that there 
are certain things which have variable beauty, as is 
apparent in corruptible creatures. And this defect he first 
excludes from God, saying that God is always beautiful 
according to the same and in the same way and thus 
alteration of beauty is excluded; and again there is no 
generation or corruption of beauty in God, nor also its 
increase or diminution, as is apparent in corporeal things. 
But the second defect of beauty is that all creatures have 
in some way particular beauty as also a particular nature. 
And he excludes this defect from God with respect to every 
mode of particularity. And he says that God is not in some 
part beautiful and in another part shameful, as sometimes 
occurs in particular things; nor also is God beautiful in 
some time and not in another time, as occurs in those things 
whose beauty falls under time; nor again is God beautiful in 
one way and not in another, as occurs in everything which is 
ordained to one determinate use or end: for if they be 
applied to another, consonance will not be preserved, and 
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thus neither beauty; nor also is God in some place beautiful 
and in another not beautiful, which occurs in some places 
because in some places there seems to be beautiful things 
and in others there seems not to be, but God is beautiful in 
every respect and simply. (55-69) 


And he designates the reason of all the foregoing, when he 
adds that God is the beautiful according to Godself; through 
which it is excluded that God’s Beauty is not according to 
one part alone, nor in some time alone, nor in some place 
alone; for what is befitting to something according to 
itself and first, befits it wholly and always and 
everywhere. Moreover God is beautiful in Godself, not 
through respect to something determinate, and for this 
reason neither can it be said that for something God is 
beautiful and for something God is not beautiful nor that in 
some ways God is beautiful and in some ways not beautiful. 
Again God is always uniformly beautiful, through which is 
excluded the first defect of beauty, namely of variability. 
(69-75) 


Then when he says <And as of all beautiful etc.>, he shows 
why God is called above beautiful. And he says that God is 
called above beautiful in so far as God has in Godself 
excellently and before all others the fountain of all 
beauty. For in God’s simple and supernatural nature itself 
all beauty and every beautiful of all beautiful things 
derived from it preexist, not indeed dividedly, but 
uniformly through the mode in which multiple effects 
preexist in a cause. (75-79) 


Then when he says <From this beautiful etc.>, he shows how 
the beautiful is said of God according to cause. And first 
he posits the causality of the beautiful; second he expounds 
it, <And it is the principle of all etc.> (80-81) 


He says therefore first that from the Beautiful esse comes 
to all existing things: for it is clear from the 
consideration of beauty, as was said; but every form, 
through which a thing has esse, is a certain participation 
of the divine brightness; and this is what he adds, that 
singulars are beautiful according to a proper notion, i.e., 
according to a proper form; whence it is apparent that from 
the divine beauty the esse of all things is derived. 
Similarly also it was said that consonance is from the 
notion of beauty; whence all things, which pertain to 
consonance in any way, proceed from the divine Beauty. And 
this is what he adds, that because of the divine Good there 
is concord of all rational creatures with respect to 
intellect: for they agree who come together in the same 
opinion; and friendship with respect to affection; and 
communication with respect to act or something extrinsic; 
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and universally all creatures, whatever unity they have, 
they have from the power of the Beautiful. (82-91) 


Then when he says <And he is the principle of all things 
etc.>, he expounds what he said concerning the causality of 
the Beautiful; and first as far as the notion of causing; 
second as far as the diversity of effects, <This one good 
etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: he first 
designates according to which notion the beautiful is called 
a cause; second he infers a certain corollary from what was 
said, <Because of this etc.> (91-94) 


He says therefore first that the Beautiful is the principle 
of all things and as a cause containing, i.e., preserving, 
all things; for these three things seem to pertain to the 
notion of an efficient cause: that it give esse, move, and 
preserve. But a certain acting cause acts from desire of the 
end, which is of an imperfect agent not yet having what it 
desires; but it is of a perfect agent that it acts because 
of its love which it has, and because of this he adds that 
the Beautiful, which is God, is an effective and moving and 
containing cause, by a proper love of beauty. For since it 
loves proper beauty, it wants to multiply it as far as 
possible, namely through communication of its own 
similitude. But second that the Beautiful, which is God, is 
the end of all things as the final cause of all things; for 
all things are made that they might imitate the divine 
Beauty in some way. Third it is an exemplary cause, since 
all things are distinguished according to the divine 
Beautiful, and the sign of this is that nothing endeavors to 
imitate or represent anything except the Beautiful. (94-104) 


Then when he says <Because of which etc.>, he infers a 
certain corollary from what was said. And he says that, 
Since in so many ways the Beautiful is the cause of all, 
thence it is that the Good and the Beautiful are the same, 
Since all things desire the Beautiful and the Good as a 
cause in all ways, and since there is nothing that does not 
participate the Beautiful and the Good, while anything is 
beautiful and good according to a proper form; and also 
further we will be able to say this boldly that even non- 
existing, i.e., prime matter, participates the Beautiful and 
the Good; for then even non-existing itself has a certain 
Similitude with the divine Beautiful and Good, since the 
good and beautiful are praised in God through all ablation; 
but in prime matter ablation is considered through defect, 
but in God through excess in so far as God exists 
supersubstantially. But although the Beautiful and the Good 
are the same in subject, since both brightness and 
consonance are contained under the notion of the Good, 
nevertheless they differ in notion: for the Beautiful adds 
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above the Good an order to a cognitive power determining it 
to be of this kind. (104-114) 


Iv - 7 


<This one good and beautiful etc.> After Dionysius expounded 
according to which notion the beautiful is a cause, here he 
shows of what things it is a cause. And concerning this he 
does two things: first he proposes in general cases; second 
he continues by distinguishing through singulars, <From this 
of all existents etc.> (1-4) 


He says therefore that the Good and the Beautiful, although 
they are one, are the cause of all good and beautiful 
things, which are many. (4-5) 


Then when he says <From this all things etc.>, he continues 
through singulars concerning those of which the Beautiful is 
the cause: And first as far as being itself; second as far 
as the one, <Unions etc.>; third as far as order, <Of the 
providence of superiors etc.>; fourth as far as rest and 
motion, <All stations etc.> (5-8) 


He says therefore that from the Good are caused all 
substantial essences of beings. For every essence is either 
a simple form or has a complement through form; but a form 
is a certain irradiation coming forth from the first 
brightness; but brightness is from the notion of beauty, as 
was said. (8-11) 


Then when he says <Unions etc.>, he posits those things 
which pertain to the notion of the One. Where it must be 
considered that the One adds indivisibility beyond the 
notion of being; for one is a being undivided; whence 
distinction or discretion is opposed to unity. And for this 
reason first he posits unions and discretions to be caused 
by the divine Beauty. But one in substance makes sameness, 
but discretion in substance makes diversity; and for this 
reason he adds ‘other things’, i.e., diversities. But from 
one in quality is caused likeness, but from discretion 
dissimilarity; and for this reason he adds 
‘dissimilarities’. But similarly one in quantity causes 
equality and discretion inequality, but he does not make 
mention of these since they pertain to the commensurability 
of things, concerning which he will treat afterwards. But 
this is observed in things, that dissimilars also come 
together in something, just as contraries in genus and 
matter; and also those which are united according to 
something remain distinct, as parts in a whole; and for this 
reason he adds ‘communions of contraries’ as far as the 
first, ‘unmixed unities’ as far as the second. But all these 
things are reduced to the causality of the Beautiful since 
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they pertain to consonance, which is from the notion of 
beauty, as was said above. (11-23) 


Then when he says <Providences of superiors etc.>, he 
enumerates those things which pertain to the order of 
things. And first as far as action: just as superiors 
provide for inferiors, which he touches upon when he says 
‘alternate habitudes of coordinate things’, i.e., of equals; 
and just as inferiors are converted to receiving from 
superiors perfection and rule, and this is what he says 
‘conversions of those who have less’. (23-27) 


Second he touches upon those things which pertain to the 
existence of things themselves; and this is what he adds 
that from the Beautiful there are mansions conservative of 
them, i.e., of some things in themselves. For by this 
something is conserved, that it remains within the limits of 
its own nature; for if it should totally flow out from 
itself, it would perish. But he adds ‘and intransmutable . . 
- collocations’, i.e., foundations: for just as from the i 
fact that something remains in itself it is preserved, thus 
also from the fact that something has a basis in itself upon 
which it is established it is intransmutable. (28-32) 


Third he posits those things which pertain to the dwelling 
of one thing in another. Here it must be considered that, 
while it is necessary that something be constituted from 
some other things, first it is required that the parts come 
together, just as the many stones from which a house is 
constituted come together with one another, and similarly 
all universal parts come together in the notion of existing. 
And for this reason he says that not only from the Beautiful 
are the dwellings of things in themselves, but also the 
communions of all things in all things according to the 
property of each one; for all things are not in all things 
in one way, but the superiors are in the inferiors by 
participation, and the inferiors in superiors excellently, 
and nevertheless all things have something common with all 
things. Second it is required in parts that even though they 
are diverse they can be composed with one another; for a 
house is not made from cement and stone unless they are 
joined to each other, and similarly universal parts are 
joined in so far as they can fall under one order; and this 
is what he says ‘and suitabilities’. Third it is required 
that one part be helped from the others, just as a wall and 
roof are supported by the foundation and the roof covers the 
wall and foundation, and similarly in the universe the 
superiors give perfection to the inferiors and in the 
inferiors the power of the superiors is manifested; and this 
is what he says ‘and unconfused friendship’, since mutual 
help is without prejudice of the distinction of things. 
Fourth a due proportion is required in the parts, so that 
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there might be such a foundation which is suitable to the 
other parts; and this is what he says ‘and the harmony of 
all things’, i.e., of all parts of the universe. For harmony 
is caused in sound from the due proportion of numbers. 
Therefore in parts thus disposed, their composition in a 
whole follows in that from all parts of the universe one 
universe of things is constituted; and this is what he adds 
‘in all’, i.e., in the universe, ‘concretions’. (33-50) 


But this concretion of parts in the universe is attained in 
a twofold way: first through the mode of local coherence, in 
that superiors are in beings in some way the place of 
inferiors whether spiritual or corporeal; and this is what 
he adds ‘indissoluble of the coherence of existents’, namely 
in that superiors contain them in an indissoluble order. 
Second as far as the succession of time, but nevertheless in 
generated and corruptible things in which posteriors succeed 
the priors; and this is what he adds ‘indeficient 
successions of those things which are made’. But they are 
called indeficient successions of things, not because 
generation lasts perpetually, but because without alteration 
certain ones succeed certain ones as long as this status of 
the world lasts. But he says that all these things are 
caused from Beauty in so far as they pertain to the notion 
of consonance, which is from the notion of beauty. (50-58) 


Then when he says <All stations etc.>, he continues 
concerning rest and motion, which also in so far as they 
include some habitude of the one to the other they pertain 
to the notion of consonance and beauty. And concerning this 
he does three things: first he proposes the causality of the 
Beautiful with respect to rest and motion; second he 
expounds certain motions which seem to be unmanifested, <And 
divine minds are said to be moved etc.>; third he concludes 
the proposition, <Therefore of those etc.> (58-62) 


He says therefore first that from the divine Beauty are 
caused all stations, i.e., rests, and motions whether of 
minds or of souls or of bodies. And this is because that 
Beautiful, which is above all rest and motion, is cause to 
every rest and motion in so far as it collocates each one in 
its own proper notion in which a thing has its station and 
in so far as it moves all things to the divine motion, since 
the motions of all things are ordained to other motions by 
which they are moved toward God, just as the motions which 
are to secondary ends are ordained to the motion which is to 
the ultimate end. But the form from which depends the proper 
notion of a thing pertains to brightness, but order to an 
end to consonance; and thus motion and rest are reduced to 
the causality of the Beautiful. (63-69) 


IV - 8 
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<And to be moved etc.> Since he had made mention of the 
motion of minds and souls which seem to be immobile, here he 
expounds what their motions are like: and first what are the 
motions of angelic minds; second what are the motions of 
rational souls, <But the motion of the soul is etc.> (1-4) 


But it must be considered that, just as the Philosopher says 
in De anima, motion is two-fold: one which is the act of the 
imperfect, i.e., of an existent in potency; and such is the 
motion of corporeal things which according to this are said 
to be moved whether according to substance or according to 
quantity or quality or place in so far as they go out from 
potency into act. But another is the motion which is the act 
of the perfect in that the operation itself of an existent 
in act, remaining in its own operation, is called motion, as 
to sense, to understand and to will. (4-9) 


Therefore understanding motion in this way, he distinguishes 
the motion of angelic minds in three ways in terms of the 
similitude of local motion, which is more perfect among 
corporeal motions, namely circular, straight and oblique. 
But there are two things to be considered in circular 
motion: one, that it is uniform; another that circular 
motion is without principle and end. Therefore intellectual 
operation by which angelic minds contemplate God is compared 
to circular motion, since they are habituated uniformly in 
the contemplation of God and Godself is without principle 
and end. And for this reason he says that angelic minds, 
which are divine through participation, are said to move 
circularly by intellecting God in so far as they are moved 
unitedly, i.e., uniformly, through illuminations proceeding 
from the Beautiful and the divine Good, which are without 
principle and without end. (9-17) 


But it is from the property of straight motion that there is 
found in it a principle and an end and that there is in ita 
certain order and manifoldness according to its nearness to 
the principle and end. Whence straight motion is said to be 
in them in that they tend to provide for inferiors, the 
principle of which providence is from the providing angel 
itself, but the terminus is in that to which ultimately the 
providence attains. And in this motion uniformity is not 
found, since the perfecting agents provide for the nearer 
things. And this is what he says that they are moved in a 
direction in that they proceed to the providing for 
inferiors; for their providence passes over through all 
inferiors in the mode of a certain straight line. (17-24) 


But it is from the property of oblique motion that it is a 
medium between circular and straight, having something of 
both. And this motion befits the angels in so far as they 
are moved regularly to provide for inferiors, which pertains 
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to straight motion, from the contemplation of God itself, 
which pertains to circular motion. And this is what he says 
that the angelic minds are moved obliquely in that, while 
they provide for inferiors, they do not depart from the 
uniformity of their motion; which uniformity, or identity, 
befits them in that they incessantly encircle, as if forming 
a crown, through uniform contemplation the cause of the 
whole identity, which is the Beautiful and the divine Good. 
(24-30) 


Then when he says <But the motion of souls etc.>, he 
expounds the motion of the soul. And first its circularity; 
second oblique motion, <But oblique etc.>; third straight 
motion, <But in direct etc.> (31-32) 


But it must be considered that it is necessary to expound 
the circular motion of souls otherwise than that of angels. 
For since the motions of angels and of souls are their 
operation, but circularity of motion expresses the notion of 
uniformity, it is necessary for circular motion to be 
attributed to angels and to souls in the way in which 
uniformity of intellectual operation befits them. But an 
angel understands, not by receiving from things, but by 
receiving light from the first single simplicity, namely 
God; whence maximally in the intellectual operation of an 
angel it is understood that it is illuminated by Godself; 
and for this reason he said above that the divine minds are 
moved circularly by illuminations of the Beautiful and the 
Good. But it is connatural to the soul that it understand by 
receiving from exterior things which are multiform and 
divided. Whence in this reception its circular motion can 
not be perceived, but more in the fact that it is recalled 
from exterior things: first converted in itself, second 
elevated in consideration of angelic powers, but third even 
to Godself. (33-42) 


This is therefore what he says, that the circular motion of 
the soul consists in this that it enters from exterior 
things into itself and there uniformly is rolled up just as 
in some circle according to its own intellectual powers; 
which convolution of the soul is guided and does not err. 
For it is manifest that the soul, by discursing from one to 
another as from an effect to a cause or from one similar to 
another as from contrary to contrary, ratiocinates in many 
ways; but all that ratiocination is judged through 
resolution into first principles in which error does not 
occur and by which the soul is defended against error. The 
first principles themselves by the simple intellect are 
known without discursion, and for this reason the 
consideration of them because of their own uniformity is 
named a circular convolution. Therefore through this 
convolution the soul is first gathered together to itself, 
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considering that which it has in its own nature in so far as 
it knows; then made uniform in this way it is united through 
a convolution of this kind with united powers, namely 
angelic, in so far as through the similitude of this uniform 
apprehension it considers the uniformity of the angels in 
some way; and further through this convolution it is led to 
the Beautiful and the Good, i.e., God, which is above all 
existents and is maximally one and the same and is without 
principle and interminable, which pertains to the notion of 
a circle, as was said. And for this reason the circularity 
of motion of the soul is completed in that it is led to God. 
(43-56) 


Then when he says <But obliquely etc.>, he describes the 
oblique motion of souls which also is understood otherwise 
in souls than in angels. For in the operation of an angel 
nothing is multiform in so far as it understands; but in 
that it provides for inferiors its provision is variated 
through diverse things. And for this reason oblique motion, 
which is composed from straight and circular, having in 
itself something of uniformity and multiformity, is 
perceived in angels in that they thus provide for inferiors, 
while they nevertheless remain in uniform consideration of 
God, which they have as the rule of their provision. But the 
soul in its connatural cognition has multiformity in so far 
as it is natural not to know except by discursion through 
diverse things; but uniformity in it consists in this that 
it is added to a uniform principle, by which it understands. 
Thus therefore oblique motion, composed from uniformity and 
multiformity, is perceived in souls in that it receives the 
uniform illuminations of God not uniformly, but multiformly 
according to its own mode. This is therefore what he says, 
that the soul is moved obliquely in so far as it is 
illuminated with divine cognitions according to its own 
property, not indeed intellectually and singularly,, i.e., 
simply as the angels, but rationally and in a diffused way, 
i.e., by discursion and by diffusing itself through diverse 
things. And this he expounds adding ‘just as by comixed 
operations’: for in a certain way it mixes itself with 
things in so far as it diffuses itself to know diverse 
things; ‘and transitive’, which refers to this which he said 
‘rationally’: for it is a property of reason to pass over or 
to discurse from one to another. (57-72) 


Then when he says <But in the direct etc.>, he expounds the 
straight motion of the soul, which has multiformity from its 
own notion. But multiformity in the operation of an angel 
was understood according to provision for inferiors, but in 
the soul it is according to the variable and multiform 
apprehension of diverse things, from which it receives more 
Simple and uniform cognitions. He says therefore that the 
soul is moved in a direction when it does not enter into 
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itself, so that it will operate by a certain singular, i.e., 
simple, intellectuality, since this pertains to its circular 
motion as was said, but when it goes forth to exterior 
things which are around it, from which just as from variable 
and multiple signs it is elevated to the contemplation of 
Simple and united things. (72-79) 


But it is clear from the sufficiency and distinction of 
these motions of the soul that the soul either from its own 
uniformity goes forth into superior things more uniform, and 
this is its completely uniform circular motion, or from the 
uniform influence of illumination it receives variable and 
multiform cognition, and this is its oblique motion, or 
conversely from multiform and variable things it progresses 
to simple cognition, and thus is its straight motion. (79- 
83) 


Iv - 9 


<Therefore of those etc.> Having expounded the motions of 
the angels and of the soul, here he concludes the causality 
of the Beautiful and the Good with respect to the motions 
and rests of both them and of all other things. And first he 
shows the causality of the Beautiful and the Good concerning 
the differences of motions and rests; second concerning the 
differences of all things, <For also from the same and 
through the same etc.> (1-5) 


He says therefore first that the Beautiful and the Good is 
the cause of those motions of minds and souls, concerning 
which it was said already, and also of three sensible 
motions, which are in this universe, since also in sensible 
things there is found a circular motion, as in celestial 
bodies, and straight motion, as in heavy and light things, 
and oblique motion, as in animals. And while immobile and 
resting things are prior according to nature to these things 
which are moved, since the principle of whatever motion is 
from something immobile, the Beautiful and the Good in many 
ways are the prior cause of the dwelling of each one, which 
is perceived in that one thing is said to be in another, and 
of their station in that one thing rests in another, and of 
their collocation in that one thing is preserved and 
established through another. (5-12) 


But the Beautiful and the divine Good, which is above all 
station and motion of creatures, is not only their 
productive cause but also the containing, i.e., preserving, 
and final cause; and for this reason every station and 
motion is from it as from a productive cause and in it as in 
a containing cause and toward which and by whose grace as in 
a final cause: for to attain an end we are moved and by its 
grace we operate; whence when he says ‘toward which’ 
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pertains to the same nomination of an end, but when it is 
said ‘by whose grace’ looks toward the intention in that 
when we will one thing we tend toward it as toward an end. 
(12-18) 


Then when he says <For also from the same etc.>, he unites 
the universal causality of the Beautiful and the Good 
concerning all differences of things. And first he posits 
the differences of things which are caused from the 
Beautiful and the Good; second the diverse modes of causing 
which are attributed to the Beautiful and the Good, <And 
simply every existent etc.> (18-21) 


Concerning the first, he first posits three substantial 
differences, saying; for this reason it is necessary that 
every station and motion be caused from the Beautiful and 
the Good, since from it are caused all differences of 
things: for from it as from an active cause and through it 
as through an exemplary cause is every substance of whatever 
species it might be and every life, whether it is of an 
angelic mind which so lives that it does not vivify a body 
or of a soul which vivifies a body. (21-25) 


Then he descends to corporeal things, in which first are 
considered differences pertaining to continual quantity. And 
he says that from it are caused all smallnesses, equalities 
and magnitudes of things of a corporeal nature; for the 
differences of quantity are great and small, of which the 
medium is equal, as is said in the tenth chapter of the 
Metaphysics. But these signify indeterminate quantity; but 
there are certain others that signify determinate quantity, 
as bicubit, tricubit; and to express this kind he adds ‘all 
measures’. But from the determination of quantity a 
proportion arises which is the habitude of one quantity to 
another; and for this reason he adds ‘and the proportions of 
existing things’. But certain proportions are fitting 
according to the nature and condition of things, and certain 
are not fitting; but fitting proportions in sound are called 
harmony, and through a certain similitude fitting 
proportions of any things whatsoever are called harmony; 
whence he adds ‘and harmony’. The notion itself of 
continuity must also be considered in continuous quantity, 
to which pertains what he adds ‘and concretions’. It is of 
the notion of continuity that it is divided; but division 
constitutes the notion of whole and part, since the part 
consists in that the whole is divided; and for this reason 
he adds ‘total parts’. (26-38) 


Then he approaches discrete quantity which is number, of 
which the principle is the one; whence he adds ‘every one 
and multitude’. But there must be considered in multitude 
itself a certain unity in that from the many the one is 
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constituted either according to continuation or contact of 
parts, to which pertains what he adds ‘and conjunctions of 
parts’; or in any other way, to which pertains what he adds 
‘the unions of every multitude’. But from the union of parts 
form results, which is the perfection of the whole; whence 
he adds ‘the perfections of the totality’. (39-44) 


Then he approaches the differences of diverse genera; whence 
he adds ‘what kind’ as far as the genus of quality, ‘how 
much’ according to the genus of quantity, ‘in what order’ as 
he calls order according to the genus of local position or 
‘in what order’ as far as discrete quantity in that it 
refers to number; and he adds ‘infinite’ because it is 
congruent with continuous quantity according to division, 
but discrete quantity according to addition; and he also 
adds ‘comparisons’ as far as the genus of relation, and 
‘discretions’, i.e., differences, as far as the same genus, 
as comparison pertains to the relation of fittingness: as 
the same, equal, similar, but discretion to the relation of 
difference: as diverse, unequal, dissimilar. And since he 
posited the infinite and relation as if by consequence a 
quantity and quality, he considered certain differences 
concerning both. And first concerning the infinite he 
considers the infinite itself when he says ‘every infinite’ 
and its opposite ‘every end’, and the effective end when he 
says ‘all definitions’; for something is called infinite in 
that it is indeterminate. Then he posits diversities of 
comparison: but something is compared to another according 
to prior and posterior and as far as this he says ‘orders’, 
and according to greater and less and as far as this he says 
‘excess’; and as far as cause and effect he thus says 
‘elements’ because of material causes and ‘forms’ because of 
formal causes. (44-57) 


Further he approaches actions. And first he posits division 
according to substance and virtue and operation. Then he 
shows the process of operation in humans: in which first 
there is the habitus of the soul; second sense, i.e., 
cognition or apprehension; third speech; fourth more 
exterior action. Again he thus distinguishes action: for in 
corporeal things action is through contact and on this point 
he says ‘every touch’; but in the intellect it is through 
science, which is as if a certain intellectual contact; but 
in the will action is through the union of love, which is 
also a certain touch of the will, whence he adds ‘every 
union’. (58-64) 


Then when he says <And simply etc.>, he shows the diverse 
modes of causing which befit the Beautiful and the Good. And 
concerning this he does three things: first he shows in what 
way the Beautiful and the Good are the cause of things in 
diverse ways; second that every causality of things 
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preexists in it, <And in the same etc.>; third he shows how 
all causality is derived from it, <And simply every 
principle etc.> (64-68) 


He says therefore first that speaking universally all that 
is is from the Beautiful and the Good, which is God, as from 
an effective principle, and in the Beautiful and the Good as 
in a containing or preserving principle, and to the 
Beautiful and the Good it is converted, desiring the same as 
an end, and it is not only an end as something desired, but 
also in so far as all substances and actions are ordained to 
it as to an end. And this is what he adds ‘and all things 
whatsoever that are and are made are and are made because of 
the Beautiful and the Good, and all things look toward it’ 
as toward and exemplary cause, which they have as a rule of 
their operation, and from it they are moved as from a moving 
cause, and are contained and preserved in their motion and 
action. But it does nct move a thing because of some 
extraneous end, but by its own grace with respect to its own 
intention, and in order that it be attained by things. (68- 
76) 


Then when he says <And in the same etc.>, he shows that 
every causality of other causes also preexist in it. And he 
says that in it is every principle whether exemplary or 
final, efficient, formal and elementary, i.e., material, 
just as effects are in the virtue of their cause. (77-79) 


Then when he says <And simply every principle etc.>, he 
shows how all causality is derived from it. And he says that 
universally every productive principle of things and every 
conservative principle and every end and, as I will say 
briefly, every existent are from the Beautiful and the Good 
[and every non existent] supersubstantially, since namely 
the negations of all things befit God through God’s excess. 
But that God is said to be the principle and end of all 
things is above the mode of other principles and God’s 
perfection is above the perfection of others. But this 
universal causality of the Beautiful and the Good he 
confirms through the authority of scripture, adding ‘since 
from the same’ as from an effective principle, ‘and through 
the same’ as through an exemplary principle, ‘and in the 
same’ as in a containing principle, ‘and to the same’ as to 
an end, are all things, as the holy word of the Apostle 
says, Rom. 11. But in what way all causality should be 
attributed to the Beautiful and the Good can be obtained 
from what was said above. (80-89) 


Iv - 10 


<Therefore to all things is the Beautiful and the Good etc.> 
After Dionysius discussed the Beautiful and the Good which 
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incite to loving, here he discusses love itself. And first 
through his own words; second through the words of 
Hierotheus, <These also our noble etc.> Concerning the first 
he does two things: first he determines concerning the 
divine love; second he shows how God is called both Love and 
Lovable, <But what totally etc.> Concerning the first he 
does three things: first he determines concerning love 
itself; second concerning ecstasy, which is the effect of 
love, <But it is also making ecstasy etc.>; third concerning 
zeal, which is a certain species of love, <Because of which 
those who are strong etc.> Concerning the first he does two 
things: first he determines concerning love; second he 
excludes a certain objection, <And someone does not judge us 
etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: first he 
shows how God is the object of love; second how God loves, 
<But he trusts also this etc.> Concerning the first he does 
three things: for first he shows what is the object of love; 
second in what way love enters singulars with respect to 
Singulars, <And because of it etc.>; third what love does in 
lovers, <And all beautiful etc.> (1-13) 


He says therefore first that, since the end of all things is 
from the Beautiful and the Good, it follows that the 
Beautiful and the Good is lovable by all things, desirable 
and delectable, since the object of desire and love is the 
Beautiful and the Good. But as evidence of those things 
which are said here it must be considered that love pertains 
to the appetite. But love is the first and common basis of 
all appetitive operations; which is manifest to those 
looking at singulars. For nothing is desired except that it 
is loved; nor does someone rejoice over a possession except 
that it love it, nor does someone grieve over something 
except that it is a contrary to the beloved. And for this 
reason it is necessary that the notion of love be understood 
from this that it is the common object of appetite. But this 
is the Good. Therefore something is said to beloved, because 
the appetite of the lover is disposed toward something as 
toward its own good. Therefore the habitude itself or the 
relation of appetite to something as to its own good is 
called love. But all that is ordained to something as to its 
own good has in a certain way that thing present and united 
to itself according to a certain similitude, at least of 
proportion, just as form is in some way in matter in that 
matter has an aptitude and order to form. But nevertheless 
it happens that the good loved totally is absent from the 
lover and thus there is caused in the lover desire of the 
beloved; but sometimes it is totally present in it and thus 
there is caused in it delectation or joy of the beloved; and 
contrariwise there are caused fear and grief concerning it 
and consequently other affections which are derived from 
these. (13-28) 
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Thus therefore it is evident how it differs when he says 
‘desirable and lovable’; for desire is a certain affection 
of love; for since love pertains to the appetite, according 
to order the appetitive is also the order of love. But the 
most imperfect appetitive natural appetite is apart from 
cognition, which means nothing other than natural 
inclination. But above this is the sensible appetite which 
follows cognition, but is apart from free choice. But the 
highest appetite is that which is with cognition and free 
choice; for this appetite in some way moves itself. Whence 
also the love that pertains to this is most perfect and is 
called dilection in that what is to be loved is discerned by 
free choice. (28-35) 


Then when he says <And because of the same etc.>, he shows 
how love befits singulars with respect to singulars. Where 
it must be considered that, since love entails a habitude of 
appetite toward the good of the lover, it happens that 
something is loved in as many ways as there are ways that 
something is the good of another. Which first occurs in two 
ways; for the good is said in two ways just as being is: for 
in one way ens is said properly and truly that it subsists, 
as stone or human; in another way that it does not subsist 
but that by it something is, just as white does not subsist, 
but something is white by means of it. Thus therefore also 
the good is said in two ways: in one way as if it were 
something subsisting in goodness; in another way as if it 
were the goodness of another, by which something is well. 
Thus therefore something is loved in two ways: in one way 
under the notion of subsisting good and this is to be loved 
properly and truly, since namely we want the good to be in 
it, and this love by many is called benevolence or 
friendship; in another way through the mode of the goodness 
inhering in that something is said to be loved, not in so 
far as we want that it be good in itself, but in so far as 
we want that it be good for something else, just as we are 
said to love science or health. (36-47) 


Nor is it unfitting if we should in this way love some 
things which subsist through themselves, not indeed by 
reason of their substance, but by reason of some perfection 
which we attain from it: just as we are said to love wine, 
not because of the substance of wine as it is good in 
itself, but as through wine it is well with us or in so far 
as we are delighted by its flavor or in so far as we are 
sustained by its humor. But everything which is accidentally 
is reduced to that which is per se. Thus therefore this 
thing which we love, as it is good for something else, is 
included in the love of that which we love, as it is good in 
itself. But something must not be loved through that which 
is accidentally, but through that which is per se; and for 
this reason it is necessary to receive the diversity of love 
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according to those which we thus love so that we might want 
the good in them. (47-54) 


And since whatever we love in so far as it is our good, it 
is necessary for love to vary in as many modes as there are 
modes in which something is the good of something else. 
Which occurs in four ways: in one way in that something is 
its own good and thus something loves itself. In another way 
in that something through some similitude is as if one with 
something else and thus something loves that which is 
equally coordinated with itself in some order, just as a 
person loves another person of the same species and as a 
citizen loves a fellow citizen and a blood relation a blood 
relation. In another way something is the good of another 
Since it is some part of it, as a hand is a part of a human 
being and universally a part is something of the whole. But 
in another way conversely in that the whole is the good of 
the parts, for the part is not perfected except in the 
whole; whence naturally the part loves the whole and the 
part is freely exposed for the salvation of the whole. But 
what is higher in beings is compared to the lower as the 
whole to the part in so far as the higher perfectly and 
totally has what is had by lower things imperfectly and 
particularly and in so far as the highest contains in itself 
many lower things. (54-65) 


Whence Dionysius also here posits four modes of love. And 
the first is that the lower loves its superior. And this is 
what he says that because of the Good and the Beautiful and 
its grace minor things, i.e., inferiors, love the better 
things, i.e., superiors, by converting themselves to then, 
since in them they have their perfection. Second he posits 
the mode in which equals love equals. And he says that they 
love coordinates, i.e., equals, communicatively, i.e., in so 
far as they communicate with them either in species or in 
some order. Third he posits the mode in which superiors love 
inferiors. And he says that the better things love the 
lesser provisively, namely in so far as they provide for 
them as contained under themselves. Fourth he posits the 
mode in which something loves itself. And he says that 
Singulars love themselves contentively, i.e., in so far as 
something is contained in itself. (65-74) 


Then when he says <And every beautiful etc.>, he shows what 
produces love in the lover. For since love is the common 
basis of appetite, it is necessary that every operation of 
appetite be caused from love, as was said. And since every 
operation of any thing is caused from appetite, it follows 
that every action of any thing is caused from love. And this 
is what he says, that all things make and will whatever it 
is that they make and will from the desire of the Beautiful 
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and the Good. And he takes here desire for love, which is 
its effect, as was said. (74-79) 


Then when he says <But he trusts etc.>, he shows how God 
loves. And he says that we can confidently say that God, who 
is the cause of all, because of the excess of God’s goodness 
loves all things; and from love God makes all things, giving 
them esse; and God perfects all things by filling singulars 
with their proper perfections; and God contains all things 
by preserving them in esse; and God converts the whole, 
i.e., God orders them to Godself as to an end. And thus we 
speak: love is good and is of the Good, i.e., of God as of a 
lover, and it is for the sake of the Good as of an object; 
for God loves nothing except for the sake of God’s own 
goodness. And in order to expound what he said, he adds that 
the love by which God loves existents is operative of 
goodness in them; and because of this he said: the good 
itself causally also preexists in the Good, i.e., in God, 
according to excess, just as all things which are in 
creatures pertaining to perfection are more excellently in 
God, and for this reason he said the divine Love to be of 
this kind of good in so far as the divine Love does not 
permit itself to remain in itself without seed, i.e., 
without production of creatures, but love moves itself to 
operating according to the most excellent mode of operation 
in so far as it produces all things in esse. For from love 
of its own goodness it proceeds since it wills to diffuse 
its own goodness and to communicate it to others as far as 
possible, namely through the mode of a similitude, and that 
its goodness does not simply remain in itself, but flows 
outward to others. (79-92) 


Iv - 11 


<And let no one judge us etc.> Here he excludes a certain 
objection: For it might seem to someone that the name of 
love always signifies material passion and for this reason 
it would not be useful in divine things. But he excludes 
this objection first through reason; second through 
authorities, <But not that we seem to say these things etc.> 
Concerning the first he does two things: first he says that 
the objection is irrational; second he applies reason, <It 
is necessary to see according to right reason etc.> (1-6) 


He says therefore first that no one ought to suppose that we 
commend to God the name of love except by the custom and 
fittingness of holy scripture. For it is irrational and 
improper, as I believe, that a person does not keep in mind 
the power of the intention, i.e., that which someone intends 
to signify through the name, but only the words themselves. 
And this does not pertain to those who want to understand 
divine things, but to those who receive the sounds 
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themselves lightly, not pondering their significations and 
who also hold sounds merely externally, namely in the ears, 
so that they do not pass beyond to the intellect, who do not 
want to see what such diction signifies and how it happens 
to expound one saying through other clearer sayings that 
signify the same thing. But such things suffer something 
from the elements themselves, i.e., the letters, and lines, 
i.e., the written figures, being sensible and not 
intelligible, since the sounds of the saying themselves do 
not pass over to the intellectual part of the soul, but die 
around the lips of the speakers and around the ears of the 
hearers, and if it is not possible that the quaternary 
number should be signified through twice two or what I call 
a rectangle is signified through having straight lines or 
the maternal alone is signified through the paternal. And it 
is similar concerning any other things in which there occurs 
one intention to be signified by diverse parts of speaking. 
But those are said to be sympathetic with the letters and 
vocal (not intelligible) sayings who accept some sayings 
because they are affected by the words themselves but do not 
attend to their sense. (6-21) 


Then when he says <It is necessary to see etc.>, he 
designates the reason of the foregoing; and first that it is 
not necessary to attend to the words when it is evident from 
the senses; second that one must use clearer words, <But 
when the mind etc.> (21-23) 


He says therefore first that it is necessary to see 
according to right reason that we are accustomed to the 
elements, namely the vocalizations, and the syllables and 
sayings and lines, i.e., written lines, and speeches, 
whether written or spoken, because of the senses themselves, 
namely because of hearing and vision. But when our soul is 
moved by intellectual operation to participate intelligible 
things, then the senses of exterior sensibles are 
superfluous since sensibles are preparatory to the 
intelligibles; but when we come to a terminus, we recede 
from the way and thus when the sense is already established 
through the words concerning the intention the service of 
the words by which it is signified ceases. And for this 
reason one must not be deceived concerning this. And he 
posits an example of this, that the intellectual powers of 
our natural reason also are superfluous when our soul, 
conformed to God, casts itself to things divine, not by 
casting our corporeal eyes, but by a casting of faith, 
namely when the unknown and inaccessible divine light unites 
and communicates itself to us. For while we consider those 
things which are of faith, we do not judge them through 
natural reason; and similarly when we want to understand 
something, it is not necessary to judge this through words. 
(24-35) 
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Then when he says <But when the minds etc.>, he shows that 
one should use clearer words. And he says that when our mind 
strives to be moved to intellective contemplation through 
sensible things, then are they more precious, i.e., more 
useful, those sensible species which more manifestly bear or 
reveal intelligible intentions, so that speeches are more 
plain by more manifest visible things. But when those things 
which are not manifested in sensible things are represented 
by the senses, then neither the senses themselves can 
represent well sensible things to the mind, so that the 
intelligibles are received from the sensibles themselves. 
And since the name of love is clear and more common than the 
name of dilection, it is to be used more to signify the 
intelligible intention. (35-42) 


Then when he says <But as those are not etc.>, he shows the 
same through the authorities of scripture. And concerning 
this he does three things: first he shows how holy scripture 
uses the name of love in divine things; second how certain 
ones think it more fitting to use the name of love than the 
name of dilection, <Although it was seen etc.>; third he 
shows that both are to be used indifferently, <But from the 
hearers etc.> (43-47) 


He says therefore first that, so he might not seem to 
introduce the aforementioned reasons as if he wanted to 
pervert holy scripture, against those who accuse the name of 
love in divine matters, he introduces these authorities 
"love it and it will save you" etc., according to another 
translation; but our translation has, Prov.4 "love it", 
namely wisdom, "and it will preserve you" and thus "seize it 
and it will exalt you, and you will be glorified by it, when 
you will have embraced it". And many other things are said 
in scripture to the praise of love, as is apparent in the 
amative theologians, i.e., in the Canticle of canticles. 
(47-52) 


Then when he says <Although it was seen etc.>, he shows that 
some thought this name of love should be more used in divine 
things. And concerning this he does three things: first he 
posits the statement of others; second he shows what seems 
to himseif on this, <For to me they seem etc.>; third he 
designates the reason of the statement of others, <But 
because of this etc.> (53-56) 


He says therefore that to certain doctors who treated holy 
discourse, although they did not write canonical scripture, 
it seemed that the name of love was more fitting to things 
divine than the name of dilection. Whence Ignatius Martyr 
writes concerning Christ saying, ‘my love’, i.e., Christ in 
whom all my love is, ‘was crucified’. And Philo says ina 
book, which he made introductory to holy sayings, concerning 
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divine wisdom ‘I was made a lover of its beauty’, Wisdom 8. 
From which it is clear that the book of Wisdom was not yet 
held to be among canonical scripture. Whence he concludes 
that we ought not to fear to use the name of love nor ought 
some objection recall us from this, intending beyond this to 
handle the doubt raised. (56-63) 


Then when he says <For it seems to me etc.>, he shows how it 
seems to him on this matter. And he says that it seems to 
him that makers of holy scripture commonly and indifferently 
use the name of dilection and of love. (63-65) 


Then when he says <But because of this etc.>, he designates 
the reason why some say that the name of love is more to be 
used in divine matters. And he says that because of this it 
seems that the name of love is more applied to divine 
things, so that the understanding of those who unfittingly 
use the name of love might be excluded since, while in God, 
as it befits God, true love is praised not only by us who 
expound holy scripture but also by the scriptures 
themselves, multitudes of foolish men who are not able to 
receive the uniformity which the name of divine love 
Signifies slip down according to their own custom to the 
love which is found in corporeal things, which is divisible 
and divided: since such love does not find the whole which 
satisfies it in one thing and for this reason it is divided 
and diverse; and if through a period of time it satisfies 
itself in one thing, nevertheless it does not last in this, 
but it is natural to it to seek what is pleasing to it in 
diverse things. And this befits corporeal things since they 
are divisible or divided. But here love is not true love, 
just as divided and divisible good is not true and perfect 
good, but good indivisible, which is maximally one; for the 
good and the one concur in the same thing, as Boethius 
proves in the book De consolatione. (65-76) 


But here corporeal love is a certain idol, i.e., a 
similitude of true love, or more a certain defect or falling 
from true love. And for this reason multitudes sink down to 
this love, since they cannot grasp the uniformity of the 
divine love. And for this reason this name is ordered in 
divine wisdom, as appearing to many more offensive, i.e., 
unfitting, so that hey might be elevated and excited upward, 
as if reclining in superior things, to the cognition of true 
love and also so that they might be liberated from the 
difficulty which they suffer concerning this name: just as 
also in other nominations of God corporeal things more base 
are frequently attributed to God, so that the mind is forced 
not to remain in them but to understand God above all 
things, as is said in the second chapter of the Angelic 
Hierarchy. And for this reason scripture uses the name of 
love more in divine things, since we use this name more for 
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base and carnal love. But on the other hand it would be 
unfitting that they should be judged by us to be earthly 
zeals, i.e., loves in divine things, which seem to be 
expressed through the name of dilection in so far as it 
appears from the clarity of scripture. For someone says, 
namely David, II Kings 1, according to another translation 
"your dilection fell upon me, as the dilection of women", 
where our translation has "I lament over you, my brother 
Jonathan, beautiful and loveable more than the love of 
women". (77-90) 


Then when he says <But from the hearers etc.>, he shows how 
the names of dilection and love are understood according to 
the scriptures. And he says that by those who rightly hear 
divine things this is understood, that the names of 
dilection and love are understood in the same virtue and 
signification by the holy theologians, who published holy 
scripture, according to those things which are manifested to 
them by God or which they themselves manifested concerning 
God. For both names are significant of a certain ‘unitive 
virtue’ in so far as it unites the lover with the beloved, 
as both desire the same thing, ‘and conjunctively’, as both 
connect with the other according to inclination, according 
to which two lovers are disposed to each other, ‘and 
differently concretive’, in that in such a conjunction the 
differences of both lovers are preserved, of which sometimes 
one is superior and the other inferior. And this virtue 
preexists in the Beautiful and the Good, namely in God who 
loves both Godself and others because of God’s own beauty 
and goodness. (90-98) 


And again this virtue is attributed to things created by 
God, who is beautiful and good, because of the Good and 
Beautiful which is the proper object of love; for nothing is 
loved except in so far as it has the notion of the Beautiful 
and the Good. And this virtue contains coordinates, i.e., 
equals, in that they are thus disposed to each other because 
alternately they communicate themselves to each other. Also 
the virtue of love moves superiors to provide for inferiors 
and collocates those who have less, i.e., inferiors, into 
superiors in so far as it converts these to those as toa 
proper good which they have in them. And this was expounded 
above. (98-104) 


IV - 12 


<But it is also making ecstasy etc.> After Dionysius 
determined concerning love, here he determines concerning 
ecstasy which is the effect of love. And concerning this he 
does three things: first he proposes ecstasy to be the 
effect of love; second he shows this in creatures, <And the 
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superior things show etc.>; third he shows this in God, <But 
this also must be dared etc.> (1-4) 


Concerning the first it must be considered that there is 
this difference between the cognitive and appetitive power, 
that acts of virtue are cognitive in that they are known in 
the knower, but an act of virtue is appetitive according to 
the inclination which it has while desiring the thing which 
is desired. But the first operation of the appetite is love, 
as was said above; whence love entails the first inclination 
of appetite toward a thing in so far as it has the notion of 
the good, which is the object of appetite. But just as being 
is said in two ways, namely of that which subsists through 
itself and that which is in another, thus also is the good. 
In one way it is said of things subsisting which have 
goodness, as a human is called good. In another way it is 
said of that which is in something making it good, just as 
virtue is called the good of human being since by it human 
being is good; for similarly also white is called being, not 
since it is subsisting in its own esse, but since by it 
something is white. Love therefore tends toward something in 
two ways: in one way as toward a substantial good, which is 
when we thus love something that we desire the good in it, 
as we love a person while desiring their good; in another 
way love tends toward something as in an accidental good, as 
we love virtue, not indeed because we desire it to be good, 
but so that through it we might be good. But the first mode 
of love some name the love of friendship, the second the 
love of concupiscence. But it sometimes occurs that we also 
love some subsisting goods in this second mode of love, 
since we do not love them for themselves but for some of 
their accidents, as we love wine, desiring to be drunk by 
its sweetness; and similarly when a person is loved because 
of his or her enjoyment or utility, they are not loved for 
themselves, but accidentally. (5-21) 


Therefore in both modes of love the affection of the lover 
is borne through a certain inclination to the loved thing, 
but in diverse ways; for in the second mode of love it is 
borne to the loved thing through an act of will, but through 
the intention of the affection it returns into itself; for 
when I desire justice or wine, my affection is inclined 
toward one or the other of them, but nevertheless it returns 
into itself, since it is thus borne towards these so that 
through them the good might be in it; whence such love does 
not place the lover outside of himself as far as the end of 
the intention. But when something is loved in the first mode 
of love, the affection is thus borne into the loved thing 
that it does not return into itself, since it desires the 
good of the loved thing itself, not because something 
accedes to it from the loved thing. Thus therefore such love 
produces ecstasy, since it places the lover outside himself. 
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But this occurs in three ways; for that substantial good 
into which the affection is borne can be disposed in three 
ways. In one way such that that good is more perfect than 
the one loving and through this the lover is compared to it 
as part to the whole, since those things which are in the 
perfect totally are in the imperfect partially; whence 
according to this the lover is something loved. In another 
way such that the loved good is of the same order with the 
lover. In the third way the lover is more perfect than the 
loved thing, and thus the love of the lover is borne into 
the loved thing as into something of itself. Thus therefore 
while the affection of the lover is borne into a loved 
superior, of which the lover itself is something, the lover 
orders its own good in the beloved: just as if the hand 
loved the person, it would order itself in the whole; whence 
it would be placed totally outside itself, so that in no way 
would something of its own remain in itself, but it would 
order the whole in the beloved. But it is not thus, while 
something loves something equal to itself or that which is 
below it: for not one hand, if it loved the other, would 
order all of itself to the other, nor a person loving his 
hand would order all of its own good in the good of the 
hand. Thus therefore something ought to love God, that 
nothing of its own remain in itself but be ordered in God. 
But when it loves equals or inferiors, it is enough that it 
tends toward others while going out of itself, because it 
does not intend itself alone but others; nor is it necessary 
that it totally order itself in them. (22-42) 


Thus therefore divine love can be understood here in two 
ways: in one way as the love by which God is loved. And in 
this way these words are to be expounded that the divine 
love produces ecstasy, i.e., it places the lover outside of 
himself, i.e., it ordains him in God such that it does not 
permit the lovers themselves to be of themselves but of 
divine things which are loved, since nothing of their own 
remains in them which is ordered to God. In another way the 
divine love can be understood as that which is derived from 
God, not only in God, but also in others, whether equals or 
inferiors, and it must be understood in this way: not 
sending lovers to their own things simply, but to the loved 
things, i.e., to those which are loved, since love makes it 
that they do not intend themselves alone, but also others. 
(43-49) 


Then when he says <And they show etc.>, he exhibits what he 
had said in creatures; and first through induction; second 
through authority, <Because of this Paul also etc.> (49-51) 


He says therefore first that superiors demonstrate the 


aforementioned effect of love through the providence which 
they effect for inferiors; for by this they are in some way 
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placed outside themselves, because they attend to others. 
And similarly coordinates, i.e., equals, show it through the 
continence by which they contain each other, namely as one 
is helped and assisted by another. And inferiors also show 
it through this that the more divine are converted to their 
superiors, as to those in whom their good exists. For in all 
these cases it appears that something goes outside of 
itself, while it is converted to the other. But here he uses 
the genitive for the ablative, since the Greeks lack the 
ablative. (51-57) 


Then when he says <Because of this Paul also etc.>, he shows 
the same through authority. And he says that because of 
this, that love does not permit the lover to be of itself, 
but of the beloved, Paul, greatly constituted in divine love 
as in a certain container, and by the virtue of divine love 
making him to go out of himself totally, as if speaking by 
the divine mouth, says, Gal. 2 "I live, but not I, but 
Christ lives in me", namely since by going out of himself he 
projected himself entirely into God, as a true lover and as 
suffering ecstasy, living in God and not living by his own 
life but by the life of Christ as the beloved, which life 
was to him intensely lovable. (57-63) 


Then when he says <But it must be dared etc.>, he says that 
the aforementioned operation of love is also found in God, 
saying that this must be said boldly for the truth, i.e., by 
making this truth boldly, or for the truth, i.e., for truly 
asserting this, that God, who is the cause of all through 
God’s beautiful and good love by which God loves all things, 
according to the abundance of God’s goodness by which God 
loves things, is outside of Godself in so far as God 
provides for all existing things through God’s goodness and 
love or dilection, so that in some way God is borne and in 
some way deposited by God’s own excellence, in that God 
exists above all things and is separated from all things, so 
that God is in all things through the effects of God’s own 
goodness according to a certain ecstasy, which God 
nevertheless thus makes it to be in all inferior things, so 
that God’s supersubstantial virtue does not go out from 
Godself; for God thus fills all things that God is in no way 
evacuated from God’s own virtue. And he added, so that when 
he said ‘God is deposited’, it should not to be understood 
as some diminution of Godself, but only that God 
communicates Godself to inferiors through participation of 
God’s own goodness. (63-74) 


Then when he says <Because of which they are stronger etc.>, 
he explains the meaning of zeal, which entails a certain 
intensity of love. And he says that, since the operation of 
love is found most excellently in God, for this reason those 
who are excelling in cognition of divine things name God 
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zealous, as is clear in Exodus 20 "I the Lord your God am 
zealous", since God has many things from good love to 
created existents. But zeal implies an intensity of love; 
which intensity sometimes occurs in human beings, that a 
person wanting Singularly to possess what he loves does not 
suffer it to be loved by another, and according to this some 
define zeal saying: zeal is an intensified love that does 
not permit a partner in the beloved. But he excludes this 
from divine zeal when he adds that God excites all things to 
zeal of God’s own amative desire; for God makes it that what 
God loves should also be loved by others. There is also 
found in human zeal and love another condition through which 
it differs from divine: for love and similarly zeal in us is 
caused from beauty and goodness; for something is beautiful 
not because we love it, but we love it because it is 
beautiful and good; for our will is not the cause of things 
but is moved by things; but the will of God is the cause of 
things, and for this reason God’s own love makes those 
things which God loves good and not conversely. And this is 
what he says, that God is called zealous, as that through 
which those things which are willed or desired by God or by 
anyone else are made subject to zeal, i.e., intensely 
lovable. (74-89) 


But it occurs sometimes that we also make certain lovable 
things which are from our labor, but nevertheless not all 
things which we produce through labor are lovable; for we 
occasionally make evil and defective works. But everything 
which God makes are from this very fact good and lovable. 
And this is what he adds, that God is called zealous, as by 
all those things which come through God’s providence to 
zealable, i.e., intensely lovable, existents. (89-93) 


Thus therefore having ended what he had intended to say 
concerning the Good and the Beautiful and love, he adds, as 
if by collecting the things set out beforehand, that the 
lovable and love is totally of the Beautiful and the Good as 
of an object and it preexists in the Beautiful and the Good 
as in a subject, although the first Beautiful and Good, 
namely God, cannot properly be said to be the subject of 
something; and again, because of the Beautiful and the Good 
love and lovability is and exists in things as from a cause. 
(93-97) 


Iv - 13 


<But what the theologians totally wanting etc.> After 
Dionysius explained the meaning of love and those things 
which are consequent upon love, here he solves a certain 
doubt; and first he poses a question; second a solution, 
<For of this it is etc>; third he posits a manifestation of 
the solution, <But thus lovable etc.> (1-4) 
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He asks therefore first what the hearers of holy scripture, 
whom they call theologians, wanted to signify, when they 
sometimes named God dilection and love, as is clear in I 
John 4 "God is love"; but sometimes they name God lovable 
and delectable, as in Canticles 1 "The young maidens loved 
you exceedingly". (4-7) 


Then when he says <For of this etc.>, he posits two 
solutions to the question set forth, the first of which is 
that God is called love and dilection causally, namely since 
God is the cause of love in so far as God sends out love to 
others and in some way generates love in them according to a 
certain similitude; but God is called lovable and delectable 
essentially, since God is what is lovable and delectable. 
And he designates the reason of this solution, since love 
signifies some motion by which a lover is moved, but 
delectable is that which moves with such a motion; but it 
pertains to God that God moves also by causing motion in 
another, and for this reason it seems to pertain to God that 
God is lovable, creating love in others. The second solution 
is that God is called love and lovable, sine God moves 
Godself and brings Godself to Godself; for to will is a 
certain motion. For God wills God’s own good and according 
to this, as God is God’s own goodness which in some way 
moves God’s own will, God is called delectable and lovable 
by Godself. But in so far as to will Godself, by which God 
wills God’s own good, is God’s own esse and substance, God 
is God’s own love. Thus therefore the first solution 
received was according to the love by which others love God; 
but this second love by which God loves Godself. (8-20) 


Then when he says <But thus delectable etc.>, he explains 
the stated solution; and first in so far as God is called 
lovable; second in so far as God is called love, <But love 
etc.> (20-22) 


He says therefore that God is called delectable and lovable 
in so far as God is beautiful and good; for in this is 
included the object of love. (22-23) 


Then when he says <But love etc.>, he shows how God is 
called love. And concerning this he does three things: first 
he posits the effects of love which are attributed to God; 
second the properties of love, <And by the segregation of 
union etc.>; third the procession of love, <Preexisting in 
the good etc.> (24-26) 


But the effects of love are threefold: the first effect is 
that it moves the lover to some operation; the second effect 
is that it converts the work of the lover through intention 
into the beloved; the third effect is that all love is 
manifestive of itself through signs and effects of love, and 
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through this the lover seeks that he not only love, but also 
be loved. And he attributes these three things to God. 
Whence he says that God is called love and dilection in so 
far as God moves both Godself and others through love to 
some operation, regarding the first effect; and at the same 
time with this God is called love by elevating others to 
Godself who alone is beautiful and good according to 
Godself, as the essence itself of beauty and goodness, and 
this regarding the second effect; and God is also called 
love just as love is manifestive of itself through itself, 
i.e., by its own proper virtue. (27-34) 


Then when he says <And segregated etc.>, he posits five 
properties of love, the first of which is perceived 
according to its cause, which is some union of the lover and 
the beloved; for it is clear that anything naturally loves 
itself in so far as it naturally desires its own good; and 
since something is one with itself, it follows that it loves 
itself, and for this reason we love more those things which 
are more conjoined with us. And this is what he says, that 
love is attributed to God as a certain good procession of a 
certain segregation, i.e., of an excellent union, since as 
much as love is more perfect such also is the union from 
which it proceeds greater. The second property is taken from 
the part of the object; for it is a property of love that it 
make the lover tend toward the beloved, through which love 
is distinguished from cognition, which does not bear the 
knower to the thing known, but conversely; and this is what 
he says ‘and amative motion’. The third property is what he 
calls ‘simple’; for the first in any genus must be simple; 
whence while the first motion of the appetite is love, it is 
necessary that it be simple; and through this love differs 
from anger, which is a motion composed from provoking sorrow 
and vindictive desire. Its fourth condition is that it is 
mobile through itself, which also befits it in so far as it 
is the first motion of the appetite, since in any genus what 
is through itself is prior to what is through another; and 
through this love differs from fear: for fear is like a 
violent motion coming from outside, but love is like a 
natural motion proceeding from within. The fifth property is 
that it is operating through itself, which also occurs in it 
by reason of its own priority; and in this it differs from 
hope: for the one who operates otherwise because of hope 
operates because of another; but the one who operates 
something from love operates through himself what is 
pleasing to himself. (35-52) 


Then when he says <Preexisting in the good etc.>, he 
explains the procession of love. And he says that this love 
is first in the Good itself, which is God, and from this 
Good it emanated into existing things, and on the other hand 
participated in existents it converts itself to its own 
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principle which is the Good; and as far as what the divine 
love is, he demonstrates differently before others its 
interminability and lack of principle, which pertain to the 
notion of a circle: for a certain circularity appears in 
love in that it is from the Good and to the Good, and this 
circularity befits the eternity of the divine love, since 
only circular motion can be perpetual. And this is what he 
says, that love is as a certain eternal circle in so far as 
it is because of the Good as an object, and from the Good as 
from a cause, and persevering in the Good, and tending to 
the Good to be attained, and thus it encircles the Good by a 
certain unerring convolution because of uniformity. For 
tortuous and difform methods are the cause of error, but 
uniformity of method preserves from error. And he describes 
this uniformity in the way of love when he says that love is 
in the same and according to the same, i.e., in the Good and 
according to the Good, and it proceeds as in a cause; and it 
always remains in so far as it retains the form of the Good 
as of a proper object; and it is restored in the same as in 
an end. (52-65) 


IV - 14 


<And this our noble etc.> After Dionysius discussed love, to 
confirm the foregoing he here introduces the words of 
Hierotheus concerning love; and first he states his 
intention; second he posits the words themselves, <Whether 
divine love etc.> (1-3) 


He says therefore first, that these things which are posited 
below also befit the foregoing statements, which we said 
that Hierotheus, who was perfecter, i.e., our teacher in 
these things which pertain to sanctity, recited in certain 
divine praises which he made concerning love while inspired 
by God; which hymns it is not unfitting to commemorate here, 
so this that they might be imposed by our tractate on love, 
as a certain holy head, i.e., as a certain rule anda 
certain principle to confirm what was said above concerning 
love. (4-8) 


Then when he says <Whether divine love etc.>, he posits the 
words of Hierotheus concerning love. And concerning this he 
does three things: first the words containing the division 
and definition of love are posited; second the words 
demonstrating the order of loves proceeding from a single 
love, <Since from one many etc.>; third the words 
demonstrating the reduction of all loves to one love, <Now 
on the other hand resuming etc.> (9-12) 


But first five loves are distinguished, the first of which 


is divine love; second angelic love; third intellectual 
love, namely by which human beings love according to their 
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intellective part; fourth is animal love which pertains to 
the sensitive part, whether in humans or in animals; the 
fifth is natural love which pertains to natural appetite, 
whether in animals as far as the nutritive part or in plants 
or even in inanimate things. For when it is said that love 
implies the first motion of the will and appetite, in 
anything where there is will and appetite there is love. 
(13-18) 


But a certain common notification of love is fitting to all 
the aforementioned loves; which he adds that, whichever of 
the aforementioned loves we might name, we understand 
through the name of love a certain unitive and concretive 
virtue. But virtue here is perceived neither for passion nor 
for habit, since love is not a passion or an act, but it is 
perceived commonly in that all that has efficacy to produce 
something can be called a virtue or virtuous; whence it 
would be clearer if he would say ‘union’ and ‘virtuous 
concretion’, but he preferred to say virtue, speaking 
emphatically, in order to show the efficacy of love. But 
union differs from concretion: for love is a union in that 
the lover and beloved come together in some one thing, 
whether that be the substance of both, as when something 
loves itself, or whether it is a species, as things which 
are of the same species love each other, or whether it is 
homeland, as compatriots love themselves, or whether it is 
any other thing; but concretion pertains to love in that 
those which are thus united in something remain distinct, at 
least as far as the notion of lover and beloved. (19-29) 


But this union and concretion is found in diverse ways in 
diverse loves. For in cognitive things this union or 
concretion is from the apprehension of the lover who esteems 
the beloved in some way to be one with himself and from this 
he is moved toward it through the affection of loving, as 
also toward himself; and because of this diverse loves are 
distinguished according to the diverse notions of 
apprehensible things: for the notions of divine cognition 
and angelic cognition and human according to intellect, and 
of all animals according to sense, are different. But union 
and concretion in natural love comes from a certain natural 
suitability as something is inclined toward another as 
befitting itself; and such inclination is called natural 
love. But to what the virtue of love extends itself he shows 
adding, that it moves superiors to provide for inferiors; 
and equals to communicating with each other alternately to 
themselves; and inferiors in that they are converted to 
their superiors, by subjecting themselves to them and by 
attaining to them as to their causes and by desiring them as 
that from which their good depends. (29-40) 
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Then when he says <Since from one etc.>, he posits the words 
of Hierotheus, showing the order of the many loves derived 
from the divine love; and the words seem to be 
recapitulating some of the things said above. Hierotheus 
says therefore: since we ordered many loves from the one, 
i.e., we showed that from one divine love many loves come 
forth in an order, and also consequently we say of what 
quality are the cognitions and virtues of worldly and 
supraworldly loves, i.e., how mundane and supermundane loves 
are able to be known and what is the efficacy of both loves. 
From which it is given to be understood that he divided all 
loves into mundane and supermundane: naming mundane loves 
those by which the sensible goods of the world are loved by 
any love, but mostly animal and natural; but supermundane 
loves those by which intelligibles and true goods are loved. 
And among those loves he designated an order which 
consequently he touches upon: from which, namely mundane and 
supermundane loves, the supermundane loves exceed according 
to the designated notion those which are divided into two 
orders, of which the inferior and nearer to mundane love is 
the orders and splendor of intellectual loves, namely humar 
- for above he called the human intellectual - (and 
intelligible). But he says ‘intellectual’ on the part of the 
lover, but ‘intelligible’ from the part of those that are 
loved. Because he adds above orders ‘splendor’, he shows in 
the intellectual loves not only order, but also a 
fittingness of order, which decorates order and makes it 
beautiful. But by ascending from mundane loves past human 
intellectual loves, the angelic loves are supereminent and 
were praised by Hierotheus, which he called intelligible 
through themselves since the intelligibles love without 
commixture with earthly affections. And he calls those 
divine, which are optimally assimilated to divine love, 
since in the angels there truly exist beautiful loves apart 
from any admixture of turpitude. (40-59) 


Then when he says <Now on the other hand etc.>, having set 
forth the order of the many loves he now reduces all to one 
love; and first he reduces all into two; second he reduces 
those two further into one, <Act therefore etc.> (59-61) 


But it must be considered that the superior construction 
depends on this, as if he should say: since we said the 
foregoing already, now on the other hand, taking up all 
loves, we collect and gather them together, i.e., by a 
certain revolution we unite and reduce them to the divine 
love which is in itself one and enclosed, since all notions 
of love are enclosed in God, and God is the Father, i.e., 
the principle, pouring forth all loves through a certain 
similitude. And in this there is a reduction so that we 
first collect every love to two universal amative virtues, 
since all that is loved is loved either because of a created 
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good or because of an uncreated good; for the notion of love 
is the good which is either an ultimate or a proximate end. 
But among these two amative virtues there exceeds the 
incomprehensible cause of all love, which is uncreated Good; 
and this is what he adds: the cause of love is from God who 
is above all things and to which cause all love extends 
itself from all beings, nevertheless in diverse ways 
according to the nature of each one, since all are converted 
toward the same God, as was said. He not only says that love 
exceeds having God for a cause, but also that it is ruled, 
since love which depends from created good is regulated by 
love which depends on uncreated good. (61-73) 


Then when he says <Act therefore etc.>, he reduces further 
the aforementioned two modes of love in one first love. And 
he says that on the other hand, by gathering together the 
two aforementioned virtues of love in one first love, namely 
divine love, by which God loves, we say that it is one 
certain simple virtue, which moves through itself all that 
it loves to a certain unitive concretion, proceeding from 
the first Good which is God; and it comes through the mode 
of a certain derivation to the lowest number of existing 
things and through a certain conversion toward the end; on 
the other hand returning from that, namely from the last of 
existing things, consequently ascending through all things, 
it returns to the first Good through the mode of a certain 
circulation, reflecting itself and always in the same way 
revolved from the same and through the same primary 
proceeding virtue, since all secondary virtues are derived 
from the first through a certain similitude; and in the 
same, since through all things, not only through cause but 
also through effects, the similitude of the first virtue is 
found, and thus love always remains in that virtue and 
further always revolves toward it as toward an end. (73-84) 


Iv ~ 15 


<And someone might say etc.> After Dionysius explained the 
meaning of the Good and those things which pertain to the 
Good, here he explains the meaning of evil. And first he 
proposes doubts; second he determines the truth, <Therefore 
these perhaps etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: 
first he restates those things which were said about the 
Good which are the occasion of doubt; second he proposes the 
doubt, <How a multitude of demons etc.> (1-5) 


But concerning these things which were said above, he 
resumes that the Beautiful and the Good is lovable and 
desirable and delectable by all things and that not only 
those things that are desire the Good, but also that which 
is not, namely prime matter, as was said above, desires the 
Good and in its own mode strives to be in the Good, namely 
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in so far as it has an inclination toward the Good in that 
it is in potency to it; both the Good, and that it forms 
those things which are not formed, and that it is called non 
existing, are said of the highest Good and are also in it, 
not through defect, as is said of prime matter and of pure 
negation or privation, but supersubstantially. For God is 
called non existing, not because God defects from existing, 
but because God is above all existents. (5-12) 


Then when he says <How a multitude of demons etc.>, he 
proposes the doubts about evil; and first with respect to 
demons; second commonly with respect to all things, <And 
totally what is evil etc.> (13-14) 


But he poses four questions about the evil of the demons, 
the first of which is: since all things desire the Good, as 
was said, how is it that the multitude of demons do not 
desire the Beautiful and the Good, but are inclined to 
desiring material things, like honors exhibited by humans 
and the smells of sacrifices and other material things of 
this kind? And because they are fallen from the uniformity 
of desire that the angels have for the highest good, they 
effect the cause of all evils, not only to themselves, but 
to others any evils are said to come to be with respect to 
humans, since "by the envy of the devil death entered into 
the sphere of earth", as is said in Wisdom 2. The second 
question is: how is it that the multitude of demons, since 
it is produced by the good God, was not made conformed to 
God in goodness, since it is natural for everything to make 
similar things? And since someone could say that the demons 
were made good, but were turned toward malice, he poses the 
third question: how is it that what was naturally good, 
since it was caused from the Good, was able to be changed? 
For those things which are natural always remain. And since 
all which is needs a maker, he poses the fourth question: 
what was that which made the demons evil? (15-26) 


Then when he says <And totally what is evil etc.>, he 
proposes the doubts in common concerning evil and he poses 
four questions, the first of which is: what is evil 
universally? The second question is: from what principle 
does evil proceed? And the order of questions appears; for 
it must first be asked what is evil and afterwards whence is 
evil, as Augustine says. The third question is: in what of 
existents is evil found? But from these three proposed 
questions he multiplies the second question in two ways: 
first what it is, since either the cause of evil is Godself 
or something else. If it is granted that it is Godself, two 
doubts arise. The first is: how does God, since God is good, 
will to produce evil? For it is not of the Good that it 
should will to make evil. The second question is: if God 
wills to make evil, how is God able? For heat cannot 
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refrigerate and similarly neither can the Good make evil. 
But if evil is from another cause than from God, this seems 
impossible, since there is no other cause of being except 
the highest Good which is God. The second deduction is that, 
since it belongs to providence to impede or to exclude evil, 
it seems doubtful, since God has providence over all things, 
how evil can be made in the world or, once made, how it is 
not immediately destroyed. The fourth question is: how can 
something desire evil while neglecting the desire of the 
good? (26-40) 


IV — 16 


<These therefore etc.> Having set forth the questions 
concerning evil he here begins to solve them: and first the 
questions which pertain to evil simply; second questions 
which pertain to evil in so far as it is found in demons, 
<Therefore evil is non existing nor is evil in existents.> 
But the first part is divided in two: in the first he solves 
three principal questions which he had made concerning evil 
in common; in the second he proceeds to solve other 
secondary questions, which are posited in order to better 
explicate the question of the cause of evil, <But it is to 
say collecting etc.> The first part is divided in three 
parts: in the first he solves the first question where it is 
asked what is evil; in the second he solves the second where 
it is asked from what principle evii is constituted, <Whence 
therefore evil is someone might say etc.>; in the third he 
solves the third question where it is asked in what of 
existents is evil, <But neither in existents is evil etc.> 
Concerning the first he does two things: first he joins 
himself to the proceeding; second he exhibits the 
proposition, <And first etc.> (1-12) 


He says therefore first that those things which were said 
before someone perhaps could say by doubting. But we ask him 
that he look to the truth of things and thus will he be able 
to find the solution to the question; in which he renders 
the listener both attentive and benevolent. (12-15) 


Then when he says <And the first etc.>, he explains the 
proposition, namely that evil is not something subsisting 
which is evil through its own nature. And concerning this he 
does two things: first he shows that evil is not something 
existing according to its own nature; second that evil is 
not something non-existing, <And if all existents etc.> (15- 
18) 


He explains the first by two reasons, the first of which is 
thus: every existent either has a cause or is itself the 
cause of another; but evil does not have a cause nor is it 
the cause of another; therefore evil is not something 
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existing. But the truth of the first proposition is patent 
through itself, since every existent according to its 
essence is in act; but everything acts in so far as it is in 
act. If therefore the essence of something is pure act, it 
will be a cause simply; but if it should have something of 
potency admixed, it will be able to be both cause and 
caused. But that evil does not have a cause he proves thus: 
for evil cannot be from the Good, and if it was from the 
Good it would not be evil; for one member of contraries is 
not the cause of the other, for it does not pertain to fire 
to refrigerate, nor does it pertain to the Good to produce 
those things which are not good, but everything produces 
what is similar to itself. Similarly also it cannot be said 
that evil is a productive cause of something; for what 
belongs to the notion of the good cannot be congruous with 
evil. But to produce and to conserve is natural to the Good 
and belongs to its notion, since generation and welfare are 
good; and similarly to corrupt and to destroy pertain to the 
notion of evil. Thus it follows that the Good alone is the 
cause of existents and that evil is the cause of no 
existents. Whence it follows that, if evil is not from the 
Good as from a cause, it does not have a cause and it is not 
caused. (18-31) 


But it must be understood that the reason by which he proved 
that the Good is not the cause of evil proves that the Good 
is not the cause of evil per se, but not that it is not the 
cause of evil accidentally, since in this way even heat can 
accidentally be the cause of cold, as a greater flame by 
consuming the matter of a lesser accidentally induces cold. 
But this is not against the intention of Dionysius; for it 
is necessary that everything which has essence naturally has 
a cause per se and not accidentally. Whence if evil does not 
have a cause per se but only accidentally, it follows that 
evil does not have an essence. And this is what he adds, as 
if excluding, that neither is evil itself something, if evil 
is understood according to itself as something subsisting in 
the nature of evil. But everything which is totally 
something is essentially such, just as if something is 
totally good it is the essence itself of goodness; for if it 
participates the good, it is necessary that it be divided 
into participating and participated. If therefore evil is 
nothing essentially, that which is evil is not totally evil 
but has some good part and according to that its entire esse 
is that it is called evil. Thus therefore through this he 
showed what evil is. For evil cannot be some essence 
subsisting through itself, as the Good is the essence itself 
of goodness; but any evil thing is good through its essence, 
but is evil in that it defects from some good which it ought 
to have and does not have. (31-45) 
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He posits the second reason, <And if existents etc.>, which 
is thus: all existents desire the Beautiful and the Good, as 
is clear from what has been said above; and similarly all 
things, whatever they do, they do because it is good or 
perhaps because it seems good; and thus every intention of 
all existents has the Good for a principle and end, since 
the desire of the Good moves it, as a certain principle, to 
willing those things which are for the sake of an end; and 
again the will itself of those which are for the sake of an 
end we refer to the Good as to an end. And he shows this by 
saying that nothing does what it does while looking to the 
notion of evil, and if sometimes that to which it looks is 
evil, as someone does something so that he or she might 
fornicate, this occurs not by looking to fornication in so 
far as it is evil, but in so far as it is delectable. Thus 
it is clear that no existent desires evil except 
accidentally and that every existent desires the Good. But 
if something could be evil thorough its essence it would not 
be able to desire the Good, since a contrary does not desire 
its contrary because it is destructive of it, but it would 
desire evil in itself as similar and conformed to itself. 
Whence it remains that evil understood essentially neither 
is some part of some existent nor is universally existing. 
(46-58) 


Then when he says <And if existents etc.>, he shows that 
something cannot be evil in itself such that it is non 
existing. And to prove this he introduces that, if all 
existents are from the Good and the highest Good is above 
all existents, it remains that it is found in the highest 
Good itself that it is non existing. For it is necessary 
that what is above all existents be non existing, just as 
what is above all bodies is non corporeal. But it cannot be 
said of evil, that what is called evil is non existing. For 
it is not existing, since it would not be totally evil, 
while to exist is a certain good; nor again is it non 
existing totally, since nothing is totally non existing 
except in so far as non existing is said of the highest Good 
according to its own supersubstantiality. But it cannot be 
said in this way of evil, since it belongs to the highest 
thing to exceed all substance. Whence it remains that the 
Good is located much higher and is supersubstantially 
existing and is above non existing in so far as it is found 
in things. But evil is neither in existents as if it is of 
the number of existents or some part or property of some 
existent; nor again is it of the number of non existents, 
rather it is more properly absisting, i.e., receding or 
distancing, from non existing which is from the good and is 
more alien from it, since evil is in the good at least as in 
a subject, but non being simply evil is not. And again evil 
is more without substance than non being, since non being 
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can be understood to be not in something, but it is 
necessary that evil be understood in some good. (58-73) 


But two objections can be raised against what is said here; 
first since evil is a privation of good, and privation is 
non being; second since, while existing and non existing are 
opposed contrarily, there cannot be some medium between 
them; whence if evil is not existing, it follows that it is 
non existing. But it must be said that he speaks here of 
evil in so far as evil is called an evil thing. But evil is 
not some existing thing, which is evil through its essence; 
nor again is evil a thing totally non existing; but evil is 
a thing which is in part good and exists from that part, and 
it is called evil in that it defects from some esse. (74-80) 


Iv - 17 


<Whence therefore is evil etc.> After Dionysius shows that 
evil does not have essence and that it is neither a cause 
nor something caused, he inquires whence evil comes to be in 
things. And first he proposes a doubt; second he solves it, 
<But he says to those true words etc.> But he proposes the 
doubt in two ways: first from the repugnance or contrariety 
which is found in things; second from the concomitants of 
generation and corruption, <And if corruption is of 
existents etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: 
first he proposes a doubt from those things in which the 
contrariety of good and evil clearly appears; second from 
others in which it is not clearly apparent, <And the 
passions fight against reason etc.> (1-8) 


He says therefore first that, if evil does not have 
existence nor is it a cause nor something caused, as was 
shown above, someone objecting might say: whence therefore 
is evil found in things? For if you say that evil is not in 
things, two incongruities will follow. The first is that 
‘virtue and malice are the same both in the whole, i.e., 
virtue in general and malice in general, and in particular 
proportionally, i.e., specific virtue to specific malice 
itself is proportionally contrary, as justice to injustice, 
since also malice is contrary to virtue in general and 
specific malice is contrary to specific virtue. The force of 
this deduction consists in this that, differences by which 
some things differ from each other being removed, it follows 
that they are the same. But the differences by which virtue 
and malice differ are good and evil; for virtue is a kind of 
good of the mind, but malice a kind of evil of the mind. 
Therefore when the differences of good and evil are removed, 
if evil is not in things, it follows that virtue and malice 
are the same both universally and specifically. (9-19) 
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Second it is incongruous that, even if virtue and malice 
differ, it foÏlows that evil is not contrary nor repugnant 
to virtue, since what is not cannot be contrary nor 
repugnant. For it is necessary for both of two contraries to 
be something and a manifest nature. For there is a 
contrariety of virtue to evil in that chastity and impurity 
are contrary, as are justice and injustice. And since 
someone could say that that contrariety is not except in 
that humans are contrary to each other, one of which has 
virtue and the other does not, this he excludes: and I do 
not say, says he, that chastity and impurity and justice and 
injustice are contrary only in that a just and pure person 
and an unjust and impure person are contrary to themselves, 
but through a prior order of nature, before the distance and 
contrariety which appears exteriorly opposed between the one 
who has virtue and the one who has vice, vices themselves, 
or malices, are separated universally from virtues in the 
same soul. For chastity and impurity are not contraries 
because of the contrariety of chaste and impure people, but 
rather conversely. Therefore first he proposes a doubt from 
the contrariety of virtue and malice, since it belongs to 
the notion of evil that it is the contrary of virtue; nor is 
it found in another genus that some species are 
distinguished through the difference of good and evil except 
in the virtuous and vitious habits of the soul. The reason 
of this is that virtues and vices pertain to the will, the 
object of which is good and evil. (19-33) 


Then when he says <And to reason etc.>, he proposes a doubt 
about those which do not have from their notion that they 
are contrary to the Good, as the passions fight against 
reason. But passions are called motions of the sensitive 
appetite, which is divided through the irascible and 
concupiscible. But from the notion of these passions it is 
not the case that they are contrary to virtue, since it also 
occurs according to virtue to desire and to exult and to be 
angry and to have other passions of this kind; but they are 
contrary to virtue in that they are inordinate. But to be 
inordinate does not belong to their notion. Therefore 
passions of this kind war against reason since, just as it 
belongs to the apprehension of sensibles that it is here and 
now, thus it belongs to the sensitive appetite attaining an 
apprehension of this kind that it is good here and now and 
in this respect; but the good simply is what reason 
considers. Since therefore it happens that what is good here 
and now is not good simply, it follows that passion will war 
against reason and from those passions which war against 
reason it is necessary to grant something evil to be 
contrary to the good, although evil is not from the notion 
of the passions as it was from the notion of malices. And 
for this reason it was necessary that he proved that from 
conflicts of this kind follows the contrariety of evil to 
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the Good. For it was shown that the Good is not contrary to 
itself, but every good as proceeding from one principle and 
as born from one cause rejoices in mutual communion and 
friendship and unity. Nor also can it be said that less good 
is contrary to greater good, just as lesser heat or cold is 
not contrary to greater heat and cold. This must be 
understood from that part by which both are heat or cold, 
but in so far as less heat has something admixed from cold 
or more nearly approaches it, thus what is less hot is 
contrary to what is more cold, as the Philosopher says in V 
Physics; but this is in relationship to something and not 
simply. But Dionysius here speaks concerning contraries 
simply. Therefore holding that the good is in no way 
contrary to good, it remains that what is contrary to the 
Good and wars against it is evil. Thus therefore not only 
from the passions which war against reason, but from any 
other contraries and those that war against them, it seems 
to follow that evil is among the number of existents and is 
something existing and that it is contrary to the Good. (33- 
56) 


Then when he says <And if corruption is etc.>, he proceeds 
in another way to show the same thing, namely from the 
concomitants of generation and corruption. And he says that, 
if evil is the corruption of existents, that does not rule 
out that it has essence; rather it is more proved through 
this that it is existing and that it is generative of 
existents. For the corruption of one is the generation of 
another; whence what is corruptive of existents is also 
generative of existents. But all that is generative of 
existents contributes to the perfection of the universe; it 
will follow that evil is contributing to the completion of 
all, i.e., of the universe, and that it bestows on the 
whole, i.e., on the universe, that it might not be 
imperfect, and this through itself, that it is unfitting, 
since what evil accidentally contributes to the beauty and 
perfection of the universe is not fitting, in so far as from 
evils goods follow accidentally, as Augustine says in the 
Enchiridion. (56-65) 


Iv - 18 


<But he says to that true word etc.> Having proposed doubts 
concerning the existence and cause of evil, here he begins 
to solve them. And first he solves particularly that which 
was objected concerning the concomitants of generation and 
corruption; second universally everything which was opposed 
above, investigating the root of the truth, <But more 
neither etc.> (1-4) 


He says therefore first that to the aforementioned true word 
he responds that evil in so far as it is evil produces no 
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substance nor generation, but speaking absolutely it causes 
only evil and the corruption of existents. And if someone 
objects that evil is operative of generation since by the 
corruption of one generation of another is granted, it must 
be replied according to the truth that corruption does not 
grant generation, but corruption only corrupts and evil only 
produces evilly, speaking absolutely, but generation and 
substance exist because of the good. This is patent as much 
in natural things as in moral things. For it was shown that 
fire generates fire and corrupts air; for there is conjoined 
in fire the form of fire which pertains to the good and the 
privation of the form of air which pertains to evil. But 
that fire generates fire is not because the form of air is 
lacking, but because it has the form of fire, otherwise that 
the form of air is lacking would produce fire, which is 
false; but it corrupts air in so far as from the necessity 
of the form of fire the privation of the form of air is 
adjoined to it. Similarly in morals: adultery corrupts 
virtue in that it lacks due order, which pertains to the 
notion of evil, but in so far as it is desirable, which 
pertains to the notion of the good, it desires and produces 
many other goods. Thus therefore it appears that evil in 
itself is corruptive, but it is not generative except 
accidentally, namely because of the good. And further it 
follows that in so far as it is evil it is neither existing 
nor effective of existents, but accidentally, namely because 
of the adjoining good, it is existing and existing as good 
and effective of goods. (5-20) 


Then when he says <But more etc.>, here Dionysius expounds 
the aforementioned solution and investigates the virtue of 
the whole series of doubts more profoundly. And concerning 
this he does three things: for first he shows the universal 
virtue of the Good in causing; second the universal virtue 
of the Good in being, <But more as comprehending I will say 
etc.>; third the universal virtue of the Good in that it 
makes greater and lesser good and greater and lesser being, 
<But more all existents etc.> Concerning the first he does 
three things: first he distinguishes evil from good; second 
he shows what befits evil, <Therefore evil itself etc.>; 
third what befits the good, <The good in which perfectly 
etc.> (20-27) 


But he had said above that evil does not generate in so far 
as it is evil, but in so far as it is good. But lest someone 
should believe that the same thing is evil and good in the 
same respect, he adds that the same thing is not good and 
evil in the same respect. Whence when it is said that evil 
does not generate in so far as it is evil but in so far as 
it is good, the distinction is not according to reason 
simply, as if the same thing according to one notion is good 
and evil according to another, but somehow according to the 
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thing, namely in that one and the same thing in so far as it 
has esse is good, but in so far as it is privated of due 
perfection it is evil. And similarly generation and 
corruption are not the same virtue of the same thing and in 
the same respect. For the same thing in the same respect is 
not simultaneously generated and corrupted. And since he had 
said that good and evil are not the same, nor are generation 
and corruption, and someone might believe that separated 
evil might be found existing through itself apart from the 
good and corruption apart from generation, this he 
consequently removes, saying that there is not some virtue 
existing through itself, but it is in the good as ina 
subject, thus that the same subject is good and evil with 
respect to different things. And similarly neither is 
corruption existing through itself apart from generation, 
but simultaneously there is both generation and corruption 
in a subject, but not in the same respect, since the 
generation of one is accompanied by the corruption of 
another. And when he says ‘but more’ it is the same as what 
is translated in the books of Aristotle ‘but more so’, and 
it signifies the addition of reason above reason. (27-41) 


Then when he says <Therefore evil itself etc.>, he concludes 
from the premises what pertains to evil. For if evil in 
itself is not a virtue, it follows that evil itself (such 
that the ‘ipsum’ is posited in place of the article and evil 
is understood for the essence of evil), evil thus understood 
neither is existing nor is good nor produces generation nor 
is effective of existents and of goods; but a thing which is 
evil, in so far as it has something of the good, is existing 
and operative of generation and effective of existents and 
oË goods. (42-46) 


Then when he says <But the good etc.>, he shows what 
pertains to the Good. And concerning this he does two 
things: for first he shows that the Good is the universal 
cause of all good things; second he shows how the causality 
of the Good extends itself even to evil things, <But now 
this is of the good etc.> Concerning the first he does three 
things: first he proposes that through the Good there are 
certain perfect goods and certain imperfect goods; second he 
designates the mode through which this happens, <Since going 
through the universe etc.>; third he proves the reason by 
designating the premises, <For if not proportionally etc.> 
(47-52) 


He says therefore that, while evil is not operative of 
goods, the good is what, formally speaking, makes more 
perfectly good those things which are generated from what is 
geod through its own essence: perfect according to 
participation of goodness, unmixed according to the remotion 
of evil and integral according to the remotion of 
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corruption. But those which participate the Good to a lesser 
degree are imperfect goods and have some admixture of evil 
because of the defect of good which is not perfectly 
participated in them. And thus universally evil is not 
existing nor is good nor produces good; but that which more 
or less approaches to that which is good essentially, namely 
God, is good according to that proportion of the good; 
because of distance from the first Good this is called evil, 
not as if there is a universal privation from the Good, but 
in so far as there is in it some defect of the Good. (53-61) 


Then when he says <Since going through the universe etc.>, 
he designates the mode of the aforementioned, namely how 
good is found to a greater and lesser degree in things. And 
he says that this is because perfect goodness, namely the 
divine, going through the universe, namely in so far as it 
communicates itself to all things through a similitude of 
its own goodness, does not proceed only to the only most 
holy substances of the angels which are near to God, but 
extends itself by diffusing through goodness even to the 
lowest substances. For to those most holy substances of the 
angels the divine goodness is wholly present as perfectly 
participated by them according to the mode possible to the 
creature; but to others subjectedly, i. e., in an inferior 
mode, it is present, namely to those that participate it, 
but not as perfectly as by the angels, which can refer to 
human souls; but to others extremely, i.e., in the lowest 
mode, it is present, as to irrational creatures; and this 
occurs according to the capability of each one to 
participate the divine goodness. For certain ones entirely 
perfectly, in so far as it is possible for the creature, 
participate the divine goodness, because of which he said 
that the divine goodness is totally present to them. But 
others are deprived of that perfect participation by 
receding from it more or less, as is apparent in diverse 
grades of beings and mostly in living creatures. But others 
have a more obscure participation of the good, as corporeal 
creatures and in particular non living things, in which the 
brightness of the divine goodness is somehow obscured 
because of their materiality and corruptibility, as their 
obscurity is understood in that they are not intelligibles 
in act, but according to potency as such. But to certain 
ones the good comes according to the ultimate resonance, 
namely those which hold the lowest grade in goodness, as are 
the corrupt things and those which are called evil. And he 
speaks in terms of the similitude which occurs in sound. For 
those who are near hear the entire sound, and in so far as 
they are more distant they hear the sound the less, thus 
that in the end they do not hear the sound itself, but only 
a certain resonance or reverberation. (61-81) 
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Then when he says <For if not proportionally etc.>, he 
designates two reasons of the aforementioned diversity, for 
the evidence of which it must be considered that the notion 
of diversity in effects of a cause acting through necessity 
of nature is otherwise designated than the diversity in 
effects of a cause acting through will. For in those which 
act through necessity of nature the entire notion of 
diversity is from the diverse proportion of matter. For a 
reason cannot be designated why fire liquefies wax and 
hardens clay, or why the sun illuminates some things more 
and some less, except because of the diverse disposition of 
the matter of the recipient, since it is always natural to a 
natural agent, as far as it is from itself, to produce one 
thing. But in those which act through will a double reason 
for diverse effects is designated: first from the part of 
the end; second from the diverse disposition of matter. Just 
as a builder makes the foundation in one way and the walls 
in another way and the roof in another way for the sake of a 
certain end, namely because of the completion of the house 
which requires this diversity; second so that this diversity 
can be in the parts, he obtains material disposed in diverse 
ways, or he himself even disposes it in diverse ways to 
constitute the diversity of parts. (81-92) 


And similarly he designates a double reason for the 
diversity of divine effects: the first of which is from the 
part of the end which is the completion of the universe, 
which would not be if there were one grade of goodness 
simply in all equal existing beings. And this is what he 
says that, if the Good does not come to each one according 
to its own proportion in diverse ways, but all things would 
be equal, it would follow that those things which are 
nearest to God in things and most perfect would be in the 
same grade and order as the extremes, i.e., of the 
inferiors, and thus the universe would not be complete. The 
second reason he designates from the diverse capacity of 
things, which diversity is nevertheless produced by God for 
the sake of an end. Whence he says: how would it be possible 
that all things participate the Good uniformly, since not 
all existents would be disposed in the same way to the 
perfect participation of it? (92-100) 


But with these designated reasons he further extends the 
virtue of the Good even to evil. And he says that the virtue 
of the Good appears to excel in this, that not only does it 
produce good things, but also founds and establishes those 
which are deprived of the Good and even the privation of 
itself, and this is according to the total participation of 
itself, i.e., according to the notion of its universal 
participation, since it is necessary that what is in any 
mode participate the Good, since it is a certain being; and 
consequently privation itself is established by the Good in 
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so far as it can not be except in a subject. And not only 
are privated things and privation itself established through 
the virtue of the Good, but also, if it is necessary to 
speak the truth boldly, those which are adverse to the Good, 
by virtue of the Good both are and can be adverse, since 
what acts adversely is in it by virtue of the Good. (101- 
109) 


Then when he says <But more as comprehending I say etc.>, he 
shows the universality of the Good in being, which avails 
for his explanation that privated things and privation are 
established by the good. And concerning this he does three 
things: first he posits a proposition; second he illustrates 
through an example, <As impure etc.>; third he adapts it to 
the solution of the proposed doubt, <Why to become from 
corruption etc.> (109-113) 


He says therefore first that not only is the good found in 
singular grades of beings but, so that by comprehending 
universally I might say, all beings, in so far as they are, 
are both good and from the Good; but in so far as they are 
deprived of the Good, they not only are not good, but also 
not existents; for it is not thus concerning the Good as it 
is concerning other particular habits or privations. For it 
is patent in heat and cold that subjects which are hot 
remain existents, after they are totally abandoned by heat; 
and many things also among beings, which lack life and mind, 
i.e., intellect; and God also is without substance, as if 
existing above all substance; and universally concerning all 
other forms and perfections, it occurs that some things both 
are and are able to subsist, both by receding from 
perfection and also entirely not having such perfection. But 
that which in every way is deprived of the Good, in no 
place, in no way, and in no time either is or can be. (114- 
123) 


Then when he says <Just as the impure etc.>, he shows how 
those things which are called evil in morals possess 
something of the Good. And first he shows this in the evil 
of impurity which is according to the corruption of the 
concupiscible. For the impure is deprived of the good in so 
far as its concupiscence is deprived of the order of reason 
and to this extent it is not; for he does not posit that to 
be deprived of the order of reason is something, but is not 
something; and thus also to the extent that it does not 
desire existents, but it desires inordinate things which, in 
so far as they are inordinate, they are non existents; but 
nevertheless the impure participates the Good according to a 
certain obscure and defective resonance of unity and 
friendship, which we said above to befit the Good. Second he 
shows the same in the evil of bad temper, which is according 
to the disordering of the irascible. And he says that fury, 
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i.e., inordinate anger, participates the Good in that it is 
moved into something which appears to it good and just, 
namely to vindicate an offense, and in so far as it desires 
to reduce and convert those things which seem evil in 
themselves, as the injuries of those nearby, to something 
appearing good and beautiful; for it is a property of bad 
temper to always strive so that it seems to inflict revenge 
justly. Whence also the philosopher says in VII Ethics that 
bad temper is likened to the one who hears certain laws in 
so far as they are directed to vindicate sins, but is 
immediately moved before he hears the whole thing, namely by 
whom and how and to what extent the offenses inflicted ought 
to be vindicated. Third he shows the same in the one who 
sins in malice, not through passion, but acting through evil 
choice. And he says that the one who desires a ruined life, 
which nevertheless seems best to him, participates the Good 
with respect to the motion of desire itself and in so far as 
he looks to the best life, since he chooses an evil life in 
so far as it appears good to him. And universally he 
comprehends that, if the Good is entirely withdrawn, there 
will be neither substance nor life nor any desire nor motion 
nor anything else. (123-142) 


Then when he says <Why also to be made etc.>, he applies the 
aforementioned truth to the solution of the proposed doubt. 
And he says: since thus it is that nothing, no matter how 
much it seems to be evil, is totally deprived of the Good, 
the fact that through the corruption of one, which is 
appropriated to evil, is the generation of another is not 
from the virtue of evil, but from the presence of an 
imperfect good: just as a disease which corrupts nature is a 
certain defect of some order, namely of the proportion of 
humors in which health consists, but not such that it is a 
defect of all order whatscever since, if all order were 
destroyed, neither would disease itself remain in elements 
totally departed from each other; but order remains and 
illness itself has this for its substance, or essence, that 
it is a certain minimal, i.e., imperfect, order. And with 
respect to this order sickness is something and is able to 
corrupt, as through excess heat or something of this kind. 
For that which is entirely devoid of the Good neither is 
existing nor is in existents; but that which is mixed, i.e., 
having part of the Good and part of evil, and according to 
what it has from the good, it is numbered among existents 
and is in some way existing. (142-153) 


Then when he says <But more all existents etc.>, he shows 
that diversity of grades in beings is from the Good and he 
applies this to the solution. He says therefore that all 
existents, to the degree that they more or less participate 
esse, they more or less participate the Good, since being in 
so far as it is being is good. The same holds for the good 
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as for being, since in esse itself, if something in no way 
exists by participating esse it follows that it will be in 
no way. But that which according to some part is and 
according to some part is not, just as a blind person is a 
certain person, but is not seeing, in so far as it defects 
from that which is always and perfectly existing, it is not, 
but in so far as it participates esse it exists to that 
degree; and as we speak universally, the non existing itself 
is held and preserved through esse itself; for as long as 
blindness remains, the person remains. It is thus similarly 
concerning evil, since if evil is something that totally 
recedes from the Good, it can in no way be, either among 
those which are more good or among those which are less 
good. But that which is good according to some part, but is 
not good according to another part, is contrary to good not 
universally, since it does not defect from the universal 
Good, but to some good from which it defects, as the evil of 
blindness is opposed to the good of vision. But evil itself, 
which is opposed to particular good, is retained through 
participation of the Good, namely in so far as the subject 
of privation participates some good and the Good itself 
grants the subject of some good, in so far as the Good is 
participated universally in all beings. Nor is it unfitting 
that good, universally speaking, is the subject of privation 
of some particular good, just as that which is the subject 
of some particular being is contained under common being. 
But while entirely receding from the good, something will 
neither be totally good nor will there be some good mixed 
with evil nor will there be evil itself, since when the 
subject is subtracted the privation also is subtracted. For 
if evil is in some imperfect good, it is clear that, if the 
good is totally subtracted, both the imperfect good and 
perfect good would be destroyed totally and consequently 
evil would be destroyed. Therefore only then can evil be 
when, with respect to certain goods, there is an evil by 
which it is opposed, but from other goods it is 
distinguished as good from good. For it is not possible that 
some things are opposed to themselves in all respects, since 
at least it is necessary that they come together in esse. 
Thus therefore since evil is not totally deprived of the 
good, but of some particular good, it remains that evil 
itself is not something existing through itself. (153-177) 


Iv - 19 


<But neither in existents is evil etc.> After Dionysius 
shows that evil is not something existing through itself, 
here he begins to show that evil is not something in 
existents as a part or accident, as color in a body. And 
first he shows this in general; second in particular, <And 
neither two etc.> (1~4) 
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But that evil is not in existents as something inhering he 
thus proves by a common reason: all existents are caused by 
the Good, as is patent from the foregoing; but an effect is 
Similar to its cause; therefore the Good is found in all 
existents whatsoever. But all that in which the Good is 
found is contained under it, as all in which animal is found 
is contained under animal. Therefore everything subsisting 
is contained under the Good as good existing. Therefore 
either it is necessary that evil is not something in some 
existing thing or it is necessary that it is in the Good; 
but this is impossible; therefore it is impossible that evil 
is in an existing thing. But that evil is not in the Good he 
proves in two ways. First thus: nothing of a contrary is in 
its contrary, as cold is not in fire; but if evil is 
something it is necessary that it is contrary to the good; 
therefore to become evil can not befit the Good, since the 
Good also produces good from evil. Second he proves it thus: 
if evil is something in the good as in a subject, since 
every accident is caused either from the subject or from 
something else extrinsic, it will be necessary that evil is 
caused from the good itself or from some other cause. But it 
is unfitting and impossible that evil be caused from the 
good by a natural efflux, as natural accidents are caused by 
their own subjects since, as it is said in Matt. 7 "a good 
tree can not produce evil fruit", nor conversely. but if it 
be said that evil which is posited as an accident of the 
good is not caused from that good, it is clear that it is 
necessary for it to be caused from some other principle and 
cause; for every accident, since it is not from the essence 
of the subject, is caused from some cause in the subject. 
But similarly it is necessary for the good, which is posited 
as the subject of evil, to be caused, since it is good 
through participation but not through essence. It is 
necessary therefore to posit one of three alternatives: one 
of which is that evil is from the good; the second is that 
good is from evil; or, if those two are impossible, as is 
patent through the cited authority, it is necessary to posit 
a third, namely that both good and evil are caused from a 
certain principle and cause of the good. For a fourth can 
not be posited, namely that neither good nor evil is caused, 
since a binary can not be a principle; but the principle of 
every binary is unity; and thus it is necessary that every 
two either is so disposed that one is the cause of the other 
or both are caused from one cause. But just as two firsts 
are impossible, thus also a third: for it is unfitting that 
from one and the same principle some things are and proceed 
which are totally contrary, as good and evil. And since 
someone might say that the same thing in diverse respects 
produces contraries, in order to exclude this he adds that 
it is impossible to say that the first principle itself is 
not simple and singular, i.e., uniform, but divisible, 
biform and contrary to itself and variated from itself. For 
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it is necessary, if something the same should cause 
contraries according to one thing and another, that it be 
composed from contraries, and thus it will not be the first 
principle, which must be simple. Therefore it is patent that 
evil is not in an existing thing. (5-33) 


Then when he says <And neither two etc.>, he shows through 
singulars that evil is not something in existing things, and 
first that it can not be in God. And concerning this he does 
two things: first he shows that evil is not some first 
principle contrary to God; second that evil is not in God, 
<And concerning friendship etc.>; third that evil is not 
from God, <But neither from God etc.> (33-37) 


The first he shows by two reasons, the first of which is 
such: if evil is some first principle contrary to God, which 
is to posit two principles of existents that are contrary 
and totally adverse to each other, since all that to which 
its contrary can be adverse can be injured and molested by 
it, it would follow that God, who is Good itself, would not 
be without injury and molestation. But this is impossible; 
for God would not be the highest Good nor most blessed, if 
God were to be injured and molested. Therefore there are not 
two first contrary principles of good and evil. The second 
reason is such: effects follow the condition of causes and 
principles. If therefore first principles are contraries and 
adverse to each other, it would follow that all things in 
effects would war against each other and one would not be 
ordained to another, which is impossible and against what 
appears from the order in the universe. Therefore there are 
not two contrary first principles. (37-45) 


Then when he says <And concerning friendship etc.>, he shows 
that evil is not in God. And this clearly appears from the 
fact that God is the Good itself and evil can not be in the 
Good itself, just as cold cannot be in fire. But since this 
reason was touched upon above, he shows this by another 
reason taken from effects; for the Good itself, which is 
God, is praised as peace, Eph. 2 "He is our peace", and as 
the giver of peace, according to I Cor. 14 "for he is not a 
God of dissension, but of Peace", in so far as God gives 
from friendship with all beings. And from this it follows 
consequently that all goods are friends to each other and 
come together, as germinated things from one first living 
principle. And again, just as they proceed from one first 
principle, thus they are ordained to one ultimate good. And 
although they disagree in terms of some property, 
nevertheless in the order to that one good they are disposed 
to each other in all quietness and without impediment and 
all things are made similar in this and help each other. But 
this peace and suitability would not be in things by God and 
through comparison with God, if there was in God some 
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contrariety of good and evil. Whence it is clear that evil 
is not something in God; and further also, evil is not 
something which is added to divine motion, since all which 
are moved by God come together in one end, at least 
ultimately, as was said. (46-58) 


Then when he says <But neither from God etc.>, he shows that 
evil is not from God: and first that it is not from God 
simply; second that it is not from God according to some 
time, <And not sometimes etc.> He shows the first in this 
way. The Good is not productive of evil, as is patent from 
what has been said; therefore it is necessary either to say 
that God is not good or that God makes and produces good 
things and not evil things. (58-62) 


Then when he says <And not sometimes etc.>, he shows that 
God does not produce evil according to some time. And he 
says that it cannot be said that God sometimes also produces 
certain evils, but sometimes does not, and not all, since, 
while evil can not be produced from the good, if God 
sometimes produces evil, it would follow that God would be 
transmuted from God’s own goodness and would be variated 
with respect to Godself. This is clearly impossible in two 
ways: first since that which is most divine, i.e., the 
highest, and the cause of all goodness cannot be changed 
from goodness, just as neither can fire be changed from 
heat. Second since God is good either through God’s essence 
or through participation. But if through essence, it will be 
the same to God to recede from goodness and to recede from 
essence and to be made totally non existing; but if God is 
good participatively, it is necessary that God have a cause 
of God’s goodness and in this way God will be able to be 
sometimes good and sometimes not good. But this is against 
what we understand through this name ‘God’, some first good 
and cause of all goodness. Thus therefore it is patent that 
evil is neither in God simply nor from God nor according to 
some time. (62-72) 


IV - 20 


<But evil is neither in angels etc.> After Dionysius shows 
that evil is not in God, he begins here to show that evil is 
not something in creatures. And first he shows concerning 
the good angels that evil is in no way in them. And 
concerning this he does two things: first he expounds the 
truth; second he excludes an objection <But those who punish 
etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: first he 
posits an exposition of angelic names; second from that 
exposition he accepts a definition of angel, <A pure mirror 
etc.> (1-6) 
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Concerning the first it must be known that angel is 
interpreted as messenger. It is said therefore that being 
conformed to the divine goodness is to announce the divine 
goodness, in so far as it exists in angels secondarily 
through participation, which first is enunciated from God, 
not according to participation but according to cause, just 
as if I should say that illuminated air announces the 
brightness of the sun, in so far as secondarily and 
participatively there is in the air what first and causally 
is in the sun. And since that which participatively and 
secondarily has something is the image of that which 
primarily and causally has it, and the act of an image is 
that it manifest that of which it is the image, consequently 
he concludes a certain notification of a good angel, the 
manifestation of the divine light which is hidden to us 
because of its excellence and simplicity. But this 
notification he shows in what follows. And first he shows 
how an angel is the image of God; second how it is a 
manifestation of hidden light, <And making the world 
resplendent etc.> (6-15) 


But that an angel is an image of God he shows through a 
certain sensible example. For we see sensibly that the image 
of the seer is represented in a mirror. But there is ina 
mirror two things to consider: first the substance of the 
mirror itself; whence through a certain similitude he calls 
an angel a mirror according to its own nature. But there is 
required in a mirror a certain suitability to receiving the 
image of something, which suitability is found in an angel: 
which is called a pure mirror because of the simplicity and 
immateriality of its nature; and brightest because of the 
most perfect participation of the intellectual light; and 
uncontaminated in so far as there is nothing in an angel 
repugnant to the rectitude of its will which pertains to 
sanctity. For properly holy things are said to be 
contaminated; but it is called ‘undefiled’ in so far as 
nothing is in an angel repugnant to the purity of its 
nature; and ‘immaculate’ in so far as nothing is in it 
repugnant to the brightness of the intellect. (16-24) 


But having thus described the suitability of this mirror, he 
expounds the reception of the similitude according to which 
it is called an image. And he says that it receives the 
entire beauty of the good-like deity, i.e., of the 
similitude to the goodness of God, since if it is optimally 
disposed, it is necessary that it perfectly receive the 
aforementioned similitude. But it must be considered that he 
does not say that it receives the entire beauty of deity, 
but of deiformity, since it is impossible that the entire 
beauty of God be received in some created mirror; but in 
some created mirror, because of its purity and brightness, 
there is received perfectly the entire beauty which is 
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possible to be in a creature through assimilation to God. 
And since the deiformity of the creature is always partial 
and not complete, because of this he tempers it, adding ‘if 
it is fitting to say’. (25-32) 


Therefore having shown how an angel is an image, he shows 
how it manifests the divine light. And he says that from the 
fact that it perfectly receives the similitude of the divine 
beauty it consequently follows that in itself there shines 
in some way, as is possible to a creature, the goodness of 
silence which is in the hidden places, i.e., of God, which 
can not be expressed because it is hidden from created 
intellect. But he says ‘making’ not actively, but 
dispositively, as if I should say that a mirror makes to 
shine in itself the image of some body because it is 
disposed to receiving its similitude. Since therefore an 
angel is such a perfect image of the divine goodness, but 
the divine goodness allows nothing evil, it follows that 
neither is evil in the angels. (32-39) 


Then when he says <But those which punish etc.>, he excludes 
an objection. And first he poses it; for someone can say 
that, due to the fact that the angels punish sinners, they 
are evil. And that they punish sinners is expressly stated 
in Matt. 13, that the angels cast out all stumbling blocks 
from the kingdom. There is therefore a question: whether 
those who punish are evil. Second he shows that they cannot 
be called evil because of this, since for the same reason 
also those who chastise evil ones by punishing them would be 
evil, as judges and magistrates; and similarly it would 
follow that some of the priests who exclude the impure, 
i.e., sinners, from the divine mysteries by excommunicating 
them would be evil, which is against the Apostle who 
prescribes this in I Cor. 5. (40-46) 


But since to multiply inconsistencies is not to solve, for 
this reason thirdly he solves all the foregoing. And he says 
that to be punished is not evil, namely simply and in 
itself, but it is in itself good, since it is just; but it 
is evil with respect to something in so far as it deprives 
some good of something. But to become worthy of punishment, 
this is evil simply. And for this reason the one who 
punishes a sinner is not evil, but the one who sins is. And 
for the same reason it is not evil in itself to be excluded 
from the saints according to justice, but it is evil in 
itself that someone is defiled through sin and departs from 
sanctity, and through this he becomes unsuitable to divine 
things, which are in themselves uncontaminated. And for this 
reason the one who excommunicates does not sin, but the one 
who perpetrates something, whence he is worthy of 
excommunication. (47-54) 
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<But neither the demons etc.> After Dionysius shows that 
evil is not in angels, here he shows that it is not in 
demons. And concerning this he does two things: first he 
shows that demons are not naturally evil; second he shows 
how they are evil, <How they are made by God etc.> (1-4) 


Concerning the first he posits four reasons, the first of 
which is such: something is not caused from the good 
naturally evil; but all which are in the world are caused by 
God, who is Good itself, among which are the demons; 
therefore demons are not naturally evil. The second reason 
is such: it was shown that evil is neither existing nor is 
in existents; if therefore the demons were naturally evil, 
they would not be among the number of existents. The third 
reason is such: that which naturally befits something always 
befits it; if therefore demons were naturally evil, they 
always would have been evil and they would not have been 
transmuted from the good to evil, as the catholic faith 
confesses. The fourth reason is such: that if the demons are 
naturally evil, they are either naturally evil to themselves 
or to others. If to themselves, since it belongs to the 
notion of evil that it harms and corrupts, it follows that 
they would corrupt themselves; which is impossible; for 
nothing is corruptive of itself according to nature. But if 
they are naturally evil to others, therefore they naturally 
corrupt others. (4-14) 


Therefore it is asked what they naturally corrupt or how 
they corrupt, whether substance or virtue or operation, 
which three things are found in all things. If it is granted 
that they are naturally evil since they corrupt the 
substance of something, he objects against this by three 
reasons, the first of which is such: nothing that is 
corruptive of another according to the order of nature is 
evil naturally, since to conserve the order of nature is the 
good of nature. But if evil corrupts substance, it does not 
do this in addition to the order of nature; for it does not 
corrupt incorruptible things, but those which are 
susceptible to corruption. Therefore it will not be evil 
according to nature. The second reason is such: that which 
is naturally such simply and in every respect is such, just 
as that which is naturally hot simply and in every respect 
is hot. Therefore if something is naturally evil, it will be 
evil simply and in every respect, even in respect to itself; 
which is impossible, as was said. The third reason is such: 
nothing of existents is corrupted through evil as far as the 
substance itself or the nature of a thing which is called 
evil. Just as the substance and nature of a human being 
remains in an evil human being, but something is called evil 
in that the ratio, i.e., proportion, of harmony and 
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commensuration which is according to nature is debilitated 
through some defect of order, nevertheless thus that it is 
not totally destroyed, but remains in some way. But that 
infirmity, by which such proportion is debilitated, is not 
perfect, since if it were perfect it would destroy the 

. Subject itself and consequently the corruption which is in 
the subject and thus such corruption would corrupt itself. 
This therefore which is infirm, not simply but with respect 
to something, is not naturally evil, but a good with defect, 
since that which is entirely without the good can not be 
found among existents. The same reason applies to the 
corruption of natural virtue, since it remains in the thing 
which is called evil or is corrupted through evil. Therefore 
it remains that nothing is evil according to nature. (14-33) 


The when he says <How they are made by God etc.>, he shows 
how evil is in demons. And first he proposes a question; 
second he solves it, <And they are called etc.> Therefore he 
asks first how demons, since they are made by God, are evil. 
For it belongs to the Good to produce and conserve good 
things. (34-36) 


The when he says <And they are called etc.>, he solves the 
proposed question. And concerning this he does two things: 
first he shows that demons are called evil, not according to 
some nature, but according to the defect of good; second he 
shows that the defect of good in them is not froma 
variation of the good itself, but from their will, <And it 
is not varied etc.> (37-40) 


But that the demons are not evil naturally, but in so far as 
they lack some good, he shows in three ways: first through 
the authority of sacred scripture. And he says that thus 
someone ought to say that the demons are called evil, not in 
so far as they are, since their esse is caused from the 
Good, namely God, and from it they obtain a good essence, 
but they are called evil in so far as they are not, namely 
as they are infirm to comply with their own principle, as 
the expressions of holy scripture say. And this is taken 
from the canonical Jude, where it is said "the angels which 
do not keep their own principate" etc. But they are said not 
to comply with their principle either since they do not 
preserve their innocence in which they are established by a 
principle, or since they are turned away from God, who is 
their principle. And what is added is consonant with this 
exposition: for we do not say that demons are made evil 
except in that they lack the habit and operation through 
which they ought to be ordained toward the divine goods. 
(40-49) 


Second when he says <And otherwise if the nature of evil 
etc.>, he shows the same through reason. And concerning this 
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he does three things: first he shows that demons are not 
naturally evil, but through defect of some good; second that 
they do not lack the good totally, <And not entirely etc.>; 
third he shows what good is defective in them, <But evils 
are said to be etc.> (49-52) 


Concerning the first he posits this reason: if the demons 
were naturally evil, they would always be evil, since what 
is in something naturally is always in it. But if they are 
always evil they are not naturally evil, which he proves 
thus: to be unstable is a certain evil and to be always is a 
property of the good; whence we see that all things desire 
sempiternity as far as is possible. And thus it appears 
that, if they are always disposed in the same way, they are 
not naturally evil; therefore from the first to the last, if 
they are naturally evil, they are not naturally evil; which 
is impossible. Thus therefore it is patent that if they are 
not always evil, since this is a property of the good, they 
were not naturally evil, but through defect of some goods 
which are due to angels. (52-59) 


Then when he says <And not entirely etc.>, he shows that 
they are not totally deprived of the good. And he says that 
they are not entirely without the good; for they participate 
the good in so far as they are and live and understand and 
in so far as there is in them some motion of desire, which 
only intends a true or apparent good. (59-62) 


Then when he says <But they re said to be evil etc.>, he 
shows according to the defect of what good they are called 
evil. And he says that they are called evil because they are 
disposed defectively in the operation which befits their 
nature. And by what order this happens, he shows 
consequently saying: therefore there is an evil aversion in 
them. (62-65) 


Now it must be considered that all that is naturally subject 
to something has its own good what it is subject to, just as 
the good of the sensitive appetite in human beings is that 
it be regulated by reason. But every will both of an angel 
and of a human being is naturally subject to God. Therefore 
the good of the angelic and human will is that it be 
regulated by the divine will. Therefore aversion from the 
rule of the divine will is evil in demons. But every 
appetite defecting from its rule tends toward its own object 
beyond what is right, just as the concupiscible tends toward 
the delectable according to sense more than is due, when it 
is not regulated by reason. Thus therefore the will of 
demons, averse from the rule of the divine will, tends 
toward the appetite of its own good more than is due. And 
this is what he adds ‘and of the fittingness to their 
excesses’ etc., namely since they desired for themselves 
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some good which exceeded their condition. But all to which 
it is natural to attain some end through a determinate mode, 
if it recedes from that mode, it cannot attain the end. But 
the mode in which it is natural to the angels to attain the 
ultimate end of their will is through a will moderated 
according to the divine rule. If therefore they exceed that 
mode, they do not attain the end. And this is what he adds 
‘and not acquiring’. But all which does not attain its 
perfection remains imperfect; whence is added ‘and 
imperfection’. But every imperfect thing in so far as it is 
of this kind is impotent; whence is added ‘and impotency’. 
And since virtue is the perfection of potency, there follows 
around virtue, which could preserve their perfection, 
infirmity and flight and falling. And he posits these three 
according to what occurs among human beings; for if someone 
is infirm to resist something or to attain something, he 
flees from it and, fleeing because of infirmity, he falls. 
And similarly the infirm demons concerning the acquisition 
of the divine end flee from it and fall, precipitated into 
sin. (65-82) 


Then when he says <And otherwise what is in demons etc.>, he 
shows in the third mode that demons are not called evil 
according to nature, but according to a defect of some good, 
and this according to the opinion of others. For some 
posited demons to be animals, in body ethereal, in mind 
rational, in soul passive, in time eternal, as Apulegius 
says and Augustine introduces, De civitate Dei VIII. 
Therefore according to their opinion there is in demons a 
sensible power and a passive appetite, which is sensitive 
and divided through the irascible and concupiscible. But 
this opinion was not Dionysius’, which is clear from the 
fact that above he said the angels were immaterial and 
incorporeal. But here he says demons are evil through a 
defect of angelic goods. Whence it is clear that it is not 
opined that demons are corporeal and consequently sensitive 
or with a passive soul. But since he intends to show that 
demons are not naturally evil, after this he showed 
according to a particular opinion, namely if demons are of 
an angelic nature, he shows consequently that the same thing 
follows if it is posited that there is in them a sensitive 
nature; for then there will be the same judgement concerning 
the evil of demons and the evil of human beings. (82-93) 


But evil is in us in that the sensitive part is not 
regulated by reason; and this with respect to three things: 
namely as far as the irascible which, while it is not 
regulated by reason, it irrationally rages, [or is angry]; 
and as far as the concupiscible which, while it is not 
compelled by reason, it desires foolishly; and as far as 
fantasy or the imaginative which, while it is not regulated 
by reason, perverts the truth. Therefore according to the 
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aforementioned opinion evil in demons is nothing other than 
an irrational furor and a demented concupiscence and a 
perverted fantasy. But he says ‘demented concupiscence’ and 
‘irrational furor’, since by concupiscence nothing looks 
toward reason, but furor looks towards it, but imperfectly, 
as was said above. (94-100) 


If therefore these three are in demons according to the 
opinion of others, they are in them nevertheless not 
entirely, since they do not pervert against all truth 
whatsoever; nor is all of their concupiscence demented: for 
they naturally desire the good and the highest; nor is it 
also in all demons in the same way; nor also those, namely 
furor and concupiscence and fantasy, are evil in themselves, 
but in so far as they are deprived of the order of reason. 
Whence we see that in irrational animals to have these is 
not evil, but the removal of them is the corruption of the 
animal and evil; but to have these produces and preserves 
their animal nature. But if Dionysius speaks here according 
to a particular opinion, it must also be said that he speaks 
metaphorically: for thus passions of the soul of this kind 
are attributed to the angels in scripture, as Augustine says 
in IX De civitate Dei. Thus therefore he concludes that the 
race of demons is not evil according to what is in its 
nature, but according to what is not, i.e., in that it is 
deprived of some good. (100-110) 


Then when he says <And not varied etc.>, he shows whence 
comes a defect of good in demons. For someone could believe 
that, just as defect or infirmity of natural operation 
occurs in humans from the same variation of nature which 
when grown old is deteriorated and thus the natural 
operations are debilitated, thus also from the transmutation 
of some good the defect of good operation occurs in demons. 
But this he excludes both as far as the universal Good, 
which is God, from which they are averted, and as far as the 
participated goods which are natural goods given to the 
angels. He says therefore that the universal Good, namely 
the divine, which is given to them in so far as they somehow 
are made partakers of it, is not varied in some mode. Whence 
they are not made evil because of a variation of that Good, 
but since they depart from the universal good given to them. 
And similarly the angelic gifts, i.e., things pertaining to 
the angelic nature, which in principle are given to them, we 
in no wise say that they are changed, so that they are made 
evil from their mutation, but they remain permanently 
integral, i.e., apart from corruption of nature, and most 
splendid, i.e., apart from the diminution of natural 
intellectual light. But that they do not see, this happens 
because they through free will close their powers that look 
towards the Good, i.e., they avert voluntarily their 
intellect, not from a true consideration, but from looking 
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to the good in so far as it is good, namely since they do 
not will to follow it. Whence it is patent that, in so far 
as they are and have a good cause, they both are good 
according to their nature and desire the good, namely to be, 
to live and to understand; but in so far as they are 
deprived of this through a voluntary departure, by which 
infirm recession they depart from the goods which befitted 
them according to the order of their nature, they are called 
and are evil in so far as they are not, i.e., in so far as 
something good in them goes away; and similarly since they 
desire evil, they desire non existing. For they are said to 
desire evil in so far as they desire some good with a defect 
of a due mode and order. (110-128) 


IV - 22 


<But some call souls evil etc.> After Dionysius shows how 
evil is in demons, here he shows how it is in souls. And 
first he excludes a false mode; second he posits a true 
mode, <But if to be made evil etc.>; third he concludes the 
proposition, <Not therefore neither in demons etc.> (1-4) 


He says therefore that perhaps someone will say that human 
souls are evil, which indeed is true concerning some; but it 
must be inquired how they are called evil. But if someone 
should say that they are called evil because they defend 
evils for which they provide and which they intend to 
preserve, just as some good person cohabits with evil people 
in order to save them or even as the soul itself coexists 
with the corruption of the body and with the inordinate 
passions of the soul and intends to reduce these to order, 
this is not evil, but is good and is derived from the good, 
by the virtue of which even evils are made good, either in 
so far as evils are transmuted and become goods or in so far 
as goods are elicited from evils by divine ordination. (4- 
11) 


Then when he says <But if evils etc.> he posits the true 
mode. And he says that, if we say that souls are made evil, 
we can not do this except in so far as they defect from the 
good, both as far as habit and as far as act, and thus 
infirm from defect of the good they can not attain the end, 
but they fall down to something contrary to the end, just as 
the air above us we say to be darkened through defect and 
absence of light. But the light is what also enlightens the 
darkness, i.e., those which were formerly darkness were made 
luminous; and thus the good makes good from evil. (11-16) 


Then when he says <Not therefore neither in demons etc.>, he 
concludes what was proposed, namely that evil is neither in 
demons nor in humans something existing positively, but as a 
defect and a certain desertion of the perfection of proper 
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goods. Thus therefore he intends to show that evil is not in 
existing things, since in some there is evil in no way, as 
in God and in the angels, but in some there is evil, but as 
privation, not as something existing. (17-21) 


Then when he says <But neither in animals etc.>, he shows 
that evil is not naturally in irrational animals. And he 
excludes two things according to which it could seem that 
evil is in them naturally, namely the passions and the 
defect of reason. For someone seeing in brute animals 
naturally furor and concupiscence, which are called evil in 
humans, could esteem animals of this kind to be naturally 
evil. But this he excludes saying that, if you remove from 
animals of this kind furor and concupiscence and other 
passions of this kind, which are called evil by some and 
nevertheless are not evil simply from their nature; if, I 
say, these are removed, their nature is destroyed. When a 
lion will destroy animosity and pride, it will not be a 
lion; and similarly a dog, when it will destroy furor, in 
every way made gentle, it will not be a dog. And this 
appears from the utility which it produces in human things, 
in which the office of a dog is to protect the house or 
other things of this kind; and this it does by drawing near 
to the household. But it is clear that those things through 
which nature is preserved lest it be corrupted are not evil, 
but the corruption of nature itself and any other defect of 
natural habits and virtues and operations is infirmity and 
this is evil, as was said above. Whence it is patent that 
the aforementioned passions, which when destroyed the nature 
of brute animals is destroyed, are not evils in them, but 
goods. (21-34) 


But someone could say that because they are imperfect by 
reason of lack according to their nature, animals of this 
kind are naturally evil. But this he excludes: for whatever 
things are generated do not come to their perfection except 
after a determinate time; from which it is patent that to be 
imperfect before that time is natural and according to 
nature; from which it is patent that not every imperfection 
is beyond nature, but only that imperfection is evil, 
through which the perfection due according to that time is 
destroyed. (35-39) 


IV ~ 23 


<But neither in all of nature etc.> After Dionysius shows 
that evil is not something existing in those which act 
through cognition, he shows the same in natural things. And 
first in nature itself; second in a natural body, <But 
neither in a body etc.>; third in matter, <But neither many 
vulgar etc.>; fourth he shows how privation is related to 
evil, <But neither this which we say etc.> Concerning the 
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first he does two things: first he shows that evil is not in 
universal nature; second how evil is in particular nature, 
<But particulars etc.> (1-7) 


Concerning the first it must be known that universal nature 
is called the universal cause of all those things which come 
to be naturally. But God is the universal cause of all which 
come to be naturally; whence some call God nature naturing. 
But it is better that universal nature be understood as the 
universal cause of those which come to be naturally in the 
genus of natural things. Some therefore posited universal 
nature to be something separated, commonly disposed to all 
natural things, just as separated human being, according to 
the Platonists, commonly is disposed to singular human 
beings. But since the species of things are not separated, 
but the forms themselves existing in matter are the 
principle of action, as is proved in VII Metaphysics, it is 
better to say that universal nature is called the active 
power of the first body, which is the first in the genus of 
natural causes. Therefore in this universal nature there can 
be no evil; for evil in any nature is a recession from the 
order of that nature, as the eye is ill when it is not in 
its natural disposition. But although something could be 
beyond the order of some particular nature, nevertheless 
nothing can be contrary to universal nature: for it is not 
removed from the order of some nature except by something 
acting in a contrary way, for instance from the order of 
health, which is naturally the good of the human body, is 
removed through the action of heat or cold. But all natural 
reasons which are active virtues in nature depend on 
universal nature and nothing thus can act contrarily to all 
of universal nature. Whence it is patent that in universal 
nature there can be no evil. (7-21) 


Then when he says <But particulars etc.>, he shows how evil 
is in particular nature; and he calls particular nature the 
principle of motion of some determinate thing. Therefore he 
says that to some particular nature there is something 
according to nature and something not according to nature, 
just as to be moved upward is according to the nature of 
fire, but to be moved downward is not according to its 
nature. Nor is it the same to all things beyond nature; but 
one and the same thing can be to one thing according to 
nature and to another beyond nature, just as to be moved 
downward is beyond the nature of fire and according to the 
nature of earth. But nothing is evil to something of nature 
than to be beyond nature, which is to be deprived by 
something natural. From this it is patent that nature itself 
is not evil; rather this is the evil of nature: not to be 
able to attain to those things which pertain to the 
perfection of its proper nature. (22-29) 
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Then when he says <But neither in a body etc.>, he shows how 
evil is in a body. And concerning this he does three things: 
first he shows what is called the evil of a body; second he 
excludes a certain objection, <But since neither malice 
etc.>; third universally he gathers together what evil is in 
all things which are called evil, <For this is etc.> (30-33) 


He says therefore first that, as it was said that evil is 
not something existing in demons and in souls, thus neither 
is evil something existing in a body. For the evil of a body 
is said to be some turpitude or infirmity and both of these 
are a defect of some form or a privation of some order. For 
there are required for beauty both brightness as form and 
commensuration which pertains to order; but when both are 
deprived turpitude follows. Nevertheless evil is not ina 
body such that form and order are entirely deprived, since 
if all form and all order be totally destroyed and 
consequently all that is in beauty, neither the body itself 
could remain and consequently neither the turpitude of the 
body. Whence it is patent that what is called a base thing 
is not totally evil, retaining nothing of the good, but is a 
good diminished from a due perfection. (33-41) 


Then when he says <But since etc.>, he excludes a certain 
objection. For someone could say: this body is evil from 
this fact, that it is the cause of malice of the soul. But 
he excludes this, saying that the cause of malice of the 
soul is not the body. For the cause being removed absolutely 
the effect is removed; but when the body is removed malice 
is not removed from the spiritual nature, as is patent in 
demons who are incorporeal and nevertheless evil. It remains 
therefore that the cause of the malice of the soul is not 
the body. But in actual sin it is clear that the malice of 
the soul is from free will, in that it uses corporeal things 
for evil. But in original sin the infection itself of the 
body, according to which it infects the soul united to 
itself, is first from the soul of the first parents. (41-48) 


Then when he says <For this is also to minds etc.>, he 
gathers together universally what is evil in all things 
which are called evil. And he says that as in the minds of 
demons so in souls so also in bodies evil is not something 
existing; rather it is to have infirmly and in a debilitated 
way the proper goods which are appropriate to them or to 
totally fall from having them; this is called evil in 
singular things. (48-51) 


Then when he says <But neither many vulgar etc.>, he shows 
how evil is attributed to matter: and first he displays the 
truth; second he excludes an objection, <But if they should 
call it etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: first 
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he proposes the truth; second he proves it, <For also the 
same ornate etc.> (52-54) 


Concerning the first it must be known that among many of the 
ancients it was said vulgarly that matter is in itself evil, 
and this is because they did not distinguish between 
privation and matter; but privation is non being and evil. 
Whence, as Plato said matter to be non being, thus some said 
matter to be in itself evil. But Aristotle in the first 
chapter of the Physics says that matter is not non being and 
is evil only accidentally, i.e., by reason of the privation 
that accedes to it. And this is also what Dionysius here 
says, that matter is not evil in so far as it is matter; and 
he proves this by three reasons, the first of which is taken 
through comparison to form, which is such: Matter can be 
considered in two ways: in one way as existing under form 
and thus it has participation of form as far as substantial 
esse and of beauty as far as commensuration and decorum, to 
which intrinsic accidents are also produced, and also 
ornament as far as the exterior things which encircle it. In 
another way matter can be understood absolutely, besides 
what was said before, as if lacking quality and all form. 
And if someone should say that matter thus understood is the 
first evil, this can not be, since they say that the first 
evil produces all evils. But matter in itself existing 
without quality and form cannot produce anything, since the 
principle of acting is form through which something is in 
act. Similarly also neither can it suffer in itself in that 
it suffers in casting away something from substance, as a 
contrary is said to suffer by a contrary; but in that it is 
said to passively receive simply, thus it befits matter to 
suffer in itself. Therefore it is clear that matter is not 
in itself evil as the first evil. (55-72) 


Second he posits a reason, <And otherwise: how is it etc.>, 
which is taken from comparison to cause, which is such: 
either matter in no way is or in some way is. If it is not, 
it is neither in some place nor in some mode; but what is 
not is neither good nor evil; it follows that matter is 
neither good nor evil. But if matter is, since all existents 
are from the Good, it follows that matter is from the Good. 
But what is from the Good is not in itself evil; therefore 
matter is not evil in itself. (72-77) 


But to show this he introduces a fivefold division of 
clauses; for concerning the causality of things it is 
necessary to speak of one of these five things, the first of 
which is that the Good is the cause of evil, of permanent 
evil; the second clause is that evil is good because it 
proceeds from the Good; the third clause is that conversely 
evil is effective of good, of permanent good; the fourth 
clause is that the Good, because it proceeds from evil, is 
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evil. And these four are impossible, since to say that the 
good is effective of evil or evil of good is to posit that 
one opposite is the cause of the other; but to say that evil 
is good, or conversely, is to say that opposites are the 
same. The fifth clause is that there are two principles, 
good and evil, but it is necessary to say that those two, 
which in themselves are distinct, proceed from one first 
principle, since before all multitude is unity. But it is 
necessary for that first principle to be good or evil, and 
thus again the four first incongruities will return. If it 
be said that good is something and evil is something, it is 
therefore necessary to say that the first is good, and all 
which is something existing is good as caused from a good 
principle. And thus prime matter, if it is existing, is in 
itself good as caused from the good. (77-88) 


He posits the third reason, <But if a necessary etc.>, which 
is taken from the usefulness of matter. And this reason has 
three media according to three uses of matter, the first of 
which is that matter is the complement of the universe; for 
the universe of beings would not be complete, if being in 
potency were destroyed. And he touches upon this medium, 
saying that if some concede that matter is necessary to the 
completion of the entire world, how can it be that matter is 
in itself evil? For a necessary thing is different from 
evil: for something is called necessary in that it has an 
order to the Good and from this fact it has the notion of 
the good. The second utility of matter is with respect to 
particular beings which are generated from matter. And he 
touches on this medium, saying: how does the Good, namely 
God, lead certain beings to generation from evil? This seems 
unfitting: for just as heat does not produce something from 
coldness itself, thus neither does the Good make something 
from evil itself, and nevertheless this would follow if 
matter were in itself evil. Or again: how can what is 
necessary to the generation of the good be evil? For this 
pertains to the notion of evil, that it flees the nature of 
the good and does not lead to it. But he says that certain 
ones are lead to generation from matter because of the 
immaterial substances which do not have matter. The third 
use of matter is that it nourishes by sustaining form; 
whence Plato compared matter to a nurse. And he touches upon 
this when he says: how can matter, if it is evil in itself, 
beget and nourish the nature of a generated thing, by 
receiving and keeping its form? For evil, in this way, is 
not generative or nutritive of something or, as we speak 
more universally, is not effective or preservative of 
something. For the effective contains under itself the 
generative as the less common and similarly the preservative 
contains under itself the nutritive. But to effect and to 
preserve pertains to the notion of the good; whence they do 
not befit evil, as far as this mode. (89-107) 
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Then when he says <But if they should say etc.>, he removes 
a certain objection. For he said above that the body can not 
be called evil as if it were the cause of malice of the soul 
itself. But someone could say that, although corporeal 
matter does not cause malice in the soul, nevertheless 
corporeal matter draws souls to malice, by attracting them. 
But he says that this is not true. For if matter is the 
cause that attracts souls to malice, it would follow that it 
does this from necessity; for a cause having been posited 
the effect follows from necessity unless something impedes 
it. But we see this to be false; for many souls look toward 
the Good, which could not be if matter totally draws them to 
evil. Whence it is clear that evil in souls is not from 
matter, but from the inordinate motion of the free will, 
which is sin itself. But if someone imputes this to 
corporeal matter, in so far as existing exteriorly it 
attracts in some way, and conjoined to the soul it 
influences it, although not from necessity, this does not 
exclude that matter is good in itself, since something can 
be the occasion of the evil of something, which nevertheless 
is in itself good. Therefore this is what he says that, if 
some say that the soul is moved to evil from matter, it is 
in no way necessary to say that matter, although it is 
instable, nevertheless is entirely consequential, i.e., 
having consequence and order in the universe, and is 
necessary to forms, which can not be established in 
themselves. But how can evil be necessary or that which is 
necessary be evil in itself? And it must be noted that 
significantly he says ‘instable matter’, since to be 
inclined toward matter in itself seems to be evil, in so far 
as when the unchangeable good is deserted it adheres to a 
changeable good. But the principle of mutability is matter 
in so far as it is in potency to diverse things. 
Nevertheless neither the fact that it is in potency to 
diverse things shows it to be evil; rather through this it 
has an order to diverse goods, i.e., to diverse forms, which 
are established in it. (107-126) 


Then when he says <But neither this which we say etc.>, he 
shows how privation is related to the notion of evil. And he 
says that neither privation itself is adverse to the good by 
acting against it according to its proper virtue, but 
according to the virtue of the good: since, if it is perfect 
privation, i.e., which removes everything entirely, it 
excludes all potency and thus it is not able to act against 
the good. But if it is a particular privation, excluding one 
form and not another, it has a virtue of acting not from the 
fact that it is a privation, but from the fact that it is 
not a perfect privation, i.e., from a conjoined form, which 
is not deprived. But if a good is particularly deprived, it 
is still not totally evil; and if the particular privation 
recedes, either because something is not deprived or because 
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it is totally removed, it follows that the nature of evil 
omits it. (126-133) 


IV ~- 24 


<But it is to say collecting etc.> Having touched upon the 
principle questions which he had proposed above concerning 
evil, namely whether evil is something and whence is evil 
and in what things is evil, here he pursues other adjoining 
questions. And first when it is asked whether evil is caused 
from the Good or from some other cause; second when it is 
asked how providence is compatible with evil, <How totally 
they are by providence existing etc.>; the third question 
when it is asked how some existents desire evil, <Evil is 
therefore non existing etc.> Concerning the first he does 
two things: first he sets forth certain considerations 
concerning the cause of evil through which the 
aforementioned question is solved; second he explains it, 
<All which is according to nature etc.> (1-8) 


He posits therefore first three considerations, the first of 
which is that from all things it can be gathered that the 
good proceeds from a single and perfect cause, but evil 
proceeds from many particular defects. And this appears as 
much in natural things as in moral things. For health and 
beauty are result from the body being well proportioned in 
all parts, but it is sufficient for turpitude or illness 
that due proportion departs in some part. And for this 
reason to be sick and base happens in many ways, but to be 
healthy and beautiful in one way. Similarly to the act of 
virtue it is required that it be commensurate according to 
all due circumstances, of which when any one is destroyed a 
vitious act is produced. And for this reason the Philosopher 
says in II Ethics that the good occurs in one way, but evil 
in many ways. (9-16) 


Then when he says <God sees the good etc.>, he posits a 
second consideration, which is such: whatever is in the 
world, whether good or evil, is seen by God; but all that is 
seen, in so far as it is seen, is in the seer; and since 
there occurs in God the most noble mode of seeing, which is 
to see something through a cause, it is clear that in God, 
who sees good and evil things, are the causes of both goods 
and evils. The causes of evils, which are with God, are the 
virtues themselves which produce good; for it is the same 
virtue which makes good in so far as it is perfect and which 
makes evil in so far as it is deficient, as is patent from 
the free will which is the cause of good and evil, and 
universally all which is the cause of evil is also the cause 
of some good. (16-23) 
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Then when he says <But if evil etc.>, he posits a third 
consideration, which is against the assertion that evil is 
not a first principle: since if evil is from eternity not 
caused, but rather creates others and has power of making 
something and has existence and has causality, while it 
makes some things, it remains to be asked whence it has 
this. Whenever some one thing occurs to many things, it is 
necessary that there is some one cause of that one thing, 
since a cause is not more multiple than the effects, namely 
as the effect is one and the causes are multiple. If 
therefore eternity and creation and potency and esse and to 
make commonly befit the good and evil, it is necessary that 
this proceed from one cause. Therefore either evil has this 
from the good or good from evil or both from some prior 
cause; and that the truer of these is the last will be 
shown. (23-30) 


Then when he says <All which is according to nature etc.>, 
he explains clearly the three foregoing considerations. And 
first the first; second the second, <Of all and to evils 
etc.>; third the third, <Just as totally it can etc.> The 
first consideration, namely that evil is not from some 
determinate cause, he proves by three reasons. (31-34) 


The first is such: for we see that all that has a 
determinate cause either is by nature or is by art; for all 
that is according to nature is generated from some 
determinate cause, and similarly what is according to art. 
But evil is not according to nature nor according to art, 
since all that is according to nature is in some way in 
nature, as effects are in their causes, and all that is 
according to art has some notion in art. But evil in natural 
things is to be against nature and in artificial things evil 
is to be inartificial. But it cannot be said that what is 
against nature is in nature nor that its notion, which is 
inartificial, is in art. And thus evil is not by nature nor 
by art. From this it follows that evil is without cause and 
is indeterminate as not coming from some determinate cause. 
(34-42) 


But he posits the second reason, <Whether the soul of evil 
etc.> For it seems best that the soul through free will is 
the cause of evil. Whence if the soul is not in itself the 
cause of evil, it seems that nothing else is in itself the 
cause of evil. Therefore he asks whether the soul is in 
itself the cause of evils such that it fills with badness 
all things to which it is adjoined, just as fire heats all 
which it approaches, since it is in itself the cause of 
heating. And to the solution of this question he proposes 
two things: the first of which is that the nature of the 
soul is good; the second is that the soul according to its 
own operations is sometimes good and sometimes evil. The 
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first of these he proves thus: for if it is granted that the 
nature of the soul is evil and its esse is evil, this seems 
impossible since the soul does not have its own esse except 
from a creative cause of all which must be good, since to 
produce pertains to the notion of the good. But whatever 
things are created from a good cause are goods. Therefore in 
no way can it be that the soul according to its own 
substance and nature is evil. But if the second member be 
granted, namely that the soul is evil because of its 
operation, this is not as if an evil operation comes from 
the soul from necessity and intransmutably, as if the soul 
in itself is the cause of evil operation; for there could 
not be in the soul virtues and virtuous acts unless the soul 
itself were conformed to the good. Thus therefore the soul 
is not in itself a determinate cause of evil. Whence it 
remains that evil is more from a certain debilitating cause 
and defect of good. (42-56) 


He posits the third reason, <The cause of goods is etc.>, 
which is such: the cause of goods is one; but, just as evil 
is opposed to the good, thus also multitude is opposed to 
the one; therefore the causes of evil are many and 
indeterminate. Not such that evils are effected through some 


reasons and virtues -- and he says reasons as far as those 
which become through art and virtues as far as those which 
are through nature -- but the cause of evils is a total 


defect, by which reason it is called impotency or debility 
of potency, which is called infirmity, or also that 
something dissimilar is adjoined to another without due 
commensuration, just as if heat is adjoined to cold without 
due commensuration, illness follows. But that some things 
immobily and in the same way persevere occurs from the 
fortitude of the impressing and conserving cause. Since 
therefore evils arise from a subtraction of potency and its 
debility, it follows that they are not immobile nor always 
disposed in the same way, but that they have infinite 
varieties and that they are endless, since what comes from a 
debility of cause sometimes occurs thus and sometimes 
otherwise, because a debilitated cause can not conserve the 
same order in causing. And since they are certain 
debilities, it is necessary that they be carried into other 
things, i.e., they are sustained as privations in a subject, 
and that they have an indeterminate subject as they have 
indeterminate causes. (56-69) 


Then when he says <And of all evils etc.>, he explains the 
second consideration, namely that the causes of evils are 
virtues producing good. And concerning this he does two 
things: first he shows that good is the principle of evil; 
second he shows through what mode, <To evil to be posited 
etc.> (69-71) 
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But that good is the principle of evil he shows thus: the 
end always corresponds, to an active principle; for 
everything performs what is fitting to its own nature, just 
as fire acts for the generation of fire; but the end of all 
evils is the Good; therefore also the principle of all evils 
is the Good. But that the end of evils is the Good, he 
proves thus: for that is the end of something because of 
which that thing is; but whoever does something, whether 
good or evil, does it because of the Good. And he shows this 
in those who do evil things which seem less; for we do not 
do evils except from the desire of some good; for no one 
does that which he does looking intentionally to evil: just 
as the one who commits adultery is not attracted by the 
inordinateness because of which adultery is evil, but by the 
enjoyment, which is some good. Therefore the end of evils is 
the good; and thus it follows that the Good is also the 
principle of evils. But all which has some substance has a 
principle and end befitting its substance; which can not be 
said concerning evil, as was shown. Therefore it remains 
that evil does not have substance, since it is produced 
thanks to the good and no thanks of its own, as was shown. 
But if the one who does evil intends the good, as is said 
here, it seems that he does not sin, since sin depends 
principally from the intention. But it must be said that if 
that evil conjoined to the good is unknown, in so far as it 
is adjoined to it, rarely and in few cases the intention 
which is borne into the good would not be evil. But when the 
evil adjoined is not latent, in so far as it is always 
conjoined to this good in which the intention is borne, in 
some way it is borne also into evil, although not 
principally. For from the fact that it does not refuse that 
good because of the adjoining evil, it follows that it wills 
more that evil than to lack the good and that it wills less 
the greater good, which is deprived through that evil, than 
the lesser good to which evil is conjoined. (72-89) 


Then when he says <To evil esse is to be posited etc.>, he 
shows how the Good is the principle of evil. And concerning 
this he does two things: first he shows the proposition; 
second he infers a conclusion from what was said, <Therefore 
privation is evil etc.> (90-92) 


Therefore since he had shown above that good is the 
principle of evil, lest someone should believe that it is 
absolutely its principle, to exclude this he says that esse 
is to be assigned to evil accidentally and because of 
another and not as from a proper and per se principle. This 
he proves thus: whenever something is done and something 
else desired, that which is has a cause accidentally: just 
as, if someone digging a grave finds gold, we say the 
finding of gold to have arisen accidentally. But when 
someone does evil, it is one thing that is and another that 
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is desired or intended, since that which is appears to be 
good; which is necessary for this reason, since all that is 
is due to the good, as was shown; but according to the truth 
of the thing it is not good, since it happens that someone 
judges that to be good which is not good. Therefore it 
remains that evil does not have a principle except 
accidentally. (92-100) 


And thence he further concludes that evil is beyond mode, 
since the motion which is a mode in a being is not 
terminated through itself to evil; and again it is beyond 
the intention of the mover, since every intention of an 
agent is borne into the good; and again it is beyond nature, 
Since it does not proceed from an agent in a way befitting 
its nature, since every agent acts by virtue of the good; 
and further it is also beyond cause, since it does not have 
a cause per se but only accidentally, whether by cause is 
understood an effective principle or a final cause. And as 
it is beyond nature, thus also it is beyond art; for it is 
beyond definition of reason which directs in the works of 
art and beyond will which moves towards them. And similarly 
it is beyond subsistence, since it does not have a form 
through which it subsists, but is the privation of form. 
(100-107) 


But if someone objects that if what someone does who is 
sinning appears to them to be good and thus all sinners seem 
to sin from ignorance and thus are excused from sin, it must 
be said that an error of this kind, because of which what is 
not good is judged to be good, is according to ignorance of 
choice by which what is known universally is unknown in 
particular. For the one who knows universally that adultery 
is evil now judges adultery in a particular case to be good, 
in so far as the pleasurable good outweighs in his will. the 
justified good, to which is opposed the evil adjoined to the 
pleasure. Whence ignorance of this kind is more from the 
disordering of the will than that it is the cause of the 
disordering of the will. And because of this the Philosopher 
says in III Ethics that one sins unknowing, but not from 
ignorance. Whence he is not excused in whole or in part. 
(108-115) 


Then when he says <Therefore privation is evil etc.>, he 
infers a conclusion from what was said, in which he 
multiplies the modes of evil. But since evil is a privation 
of good, evil can vary in two ways, either from the part of 
privation, since it happens that something is deprived in 
many ways, or from the part of the good, since in many ways 
the good happens to be deprived. Therefore he concludes 
that, since evil does not have subsistence, which is a 
privation depriving totally some particular good, as 
blindness is evil since it privates vision totally; and 
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again evil is a defect, namely when something is not totally 
destroyed, but is possessed deficiently, as is clear in 
those who see obscurely; and it is also infirmity, namely 
when it does not possess the good firmly even if it has it 
intensely: as if someone sees acutely and nevertheless does 
not have firm vision, but its vision is easily dispersed. 
These three therefore are understood on the part of 
privation. (116-124) 


But on the part of that which is deprived through evil there 
must first be understood the notion of the good in common, 
to which three things pertain, namely the commensuration of 
the things from which something is composed, as health is 
the commensuration of humors, and beauty the commensuration 
of members, and oppositely evil is incommensuration, as 
illness and baseness. Second it pertains to the notion of 
the good that an act attains to its due end, and on the 
opposite side he says that evil is sin: for sin is said to 
be in nature and in art and in the will, when an act does 
not attain to its due end: just as when nature produces a 
monstrous birth and when a scribe does not produce good 
script and when the will does not make a virtuous act. It is 
also from the notion of the good that it is intended, since 
the good is what all things desire, and from the opposite 
side he says that evil is without intention. And these three 
can be reduced to mode, species, and order, which Augustine 
posits: for incommensuration is through privation of mode, 
sin through privation of species; but when he says ‘without 
intention’ he signifies the privation of order. (124-134) 


Then he posits those things which follow upon the common 
notion of the good. And first he says ‘without beauty’, 
Since the beautiful is convertible with the good, as was 
said above. And afterwards he posits certain particular 
goods, which are deprived through evil, as he says that evil 
is without life and without mind, i.e., without intellect, 
and without reason, and is imperfect: for perfection 
pertains to the notion of the good; and it is not 
collocated, i.e., not established in something: for to be 
established in something is from the notion of the good; and 
it is without cause: for order to a cause is a certain good; 
and it is undefined, as not proceeding from a proper cause; 
and it is without seed, as if not having a proper and per se 
effect; and it is a vacuum, i.e., without plenitude; and it 
is not operating, since even operation itself is a certain 
good as well as the perfection of operation; and it is 
inordinate, since also order pertains to the notion of the 
good; and it is dissimilar, since similitude is also a 
certain order and pertains to the notion of the good; and it 
is infinite, since an end is the good and perfection of 
everything; and it is obscure, i.e., without brightness; and 
briefly it is without all substance and not existing in some 
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mode nor in some time nor is evil something in so far as it 
is evil. (134-145) 


Then when he says <Just as totally it can etc.>, he proceeds 
to explain the third consideration posited above, namely 
that evil is not eternal and creating as some first 
principle. And this he proves in two ways. The first is 
thus: for evil, in that way in which something is able to 
make something, can do this through the good adjoined to it, 
since that which is entirely without the good neither is 
something nor is capable of anything. And this he proves 
thus: for if it is the case, that to exist and to desire 
through the will and to be potent and to be effective 
pertains to the notion of the good, how is that which is 
contrary to the good, namely evil, which is apart from 
substance and operation and will, as was said above, capable 
of something by its own proper virtue, i.e., as if to say: 
in no way. If therefore evil is capable of nothing through 
itself, but only by virtue of the good, it is clear that 
evil is not a first creative principle. (145-153) 


Second, <Not all etc.>, he proves the same thus: We see that 
not all things are in every way evil, nor the same things 
entirely are evil in all things in the same respect; for the 
evil of any thing is opposed to its proper good: for evil of 
a demon is to be beyond an intellect conformed to the divine 
goodness and evil of the soul is to be beyond reason and 
evil of a body is to be beyond natural disposition. 
Therefore there is not some evil which is the same evil in 
all things. But this would be necessary, if there were some 
first evil creative of all evils, just as the first creative 
good of all goods is the good in all things. Therefore it is 
patent that evil is not a first creative principle. (154- 
159) 


IV - 25 


<How totally evils are when providence exists etc.> Having 
solved the first question concerning the cause of evil, here 
he solves the second concerning providence, namely how evils 
can be when divine providence exists. And concerning this he 
does three things: first he shows that evil does not fall 
under providence as if caused from providence; second he 
shows that evil falls under providence as if ordained by 
providence, <But also made etc.>; third that evil ought not 
be totally impeded through providence, <And properly 
everything etc.> (1-6) 


He says therefore that evil in so far as it is evil is not 

existing nor is in existents, as was proved above, and since 
nothing of existents is without providence, i.e., not caused 
from divine providence, evil is not intended nor caused from 
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divine providence. But that all existents are caused from 
divine providence and no evil is, he proves thus: for there 
is nothing of existents that does not participate the good 
in some way; but it is from the notion of evil that it is a 
defect of good. But nothing of existents universally is 
deprived or defects from the good; but the proper effect of 
providence seems to be the good; for whoever provides 
intends that by its own providence it constitute in a good 
state those things for which it provides. It remains 
therefore that divine providence is extended to all 
existents and nothing of existents is not provided for by 
God; but evil, to the extent that it is not caused through 
the divine providence, is non existing. (6-14) 


Then when he says <But also by evils made etc.>, he shows 
how evils fall under providence, as ordered by providence. 
And he says that divine providence uses evils well: 
sometimes for the utility of those in whom the evils are, 
just as when corporeal infirmities or even spiritual, God 
performing it, occur for the utility of those who suffer 
them; but sometimes for the utility of others, and this in 
two ways: sometimes for the proper utility of something, as 
when from the pain of one another is made better; but 
sometimes for the common utility, as when the pain of a 
malefactor is ordered to the peace of a city. (15-20) 


Then when he says <And properly everything etc.>, he shows 
that evil ought not be totally impeded through divine 
providence. And he says that divine providence provides to 
each one of existents properly, i.e., according to the 
property and condition of its nature. And for this reason 
the vain objection of many must not be received, who say 
that divine providence ought also induce us unwillingly to 
virtue. For it does not pertain to providence that it 
corrupt the nature of things, but that it preserve it; 
whence in that way in which providence is conservative of 
the nature of each thing, thus it provides those things 
which through their own nature are mobile as if mobile 
through themselves, i.e., withdrawing from them without them 
being able to be moved through themselves; and similarly 
those which are whole, i.e., universal or perfect, and those 
which are particular it provides for along with the natural 
property of the whole and of each particular: and this in so 
far as their nature for which God provides receives 
proportionally to itself given goodnesses from the most 
abundant providence of the universal God. And since rational 
created nature according to its nature is defectable and is 
able to defect through free will, it does not pertain to 
divine providence that it impede its mobility; and similarly 
it does not pertain to the providence of God that it 
attribute such goodness to one particular being it does to 
the entire universe nor to a thing which is in an inferior 
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grade what belongs to a thing which is in a superior grade. 
(21-34) 
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BOOK FIVE 
vV-il 


<But it must be passed over now etc.> After Dionysius 
treated the Good in the fourth chapter, here in the fifth he 
explains the meaning of being, which he determines after the 
Good, since the Good in some ways extends itself to more 
things, as the Platonists said: for even non-existing in 
act, which is being in potency, from the fact that it has an 
order to the Good has the notion of the Good, but it 
participates the causality of being when it is being in act. 
And since some posited a thing to become in act according to 
some exemplar of some preexisting form, for this reason in 
the chapter on being he also explains the meaning of 
exemplars to which beings become, as is clear from the 
title. But this chapter is divided into two parts: in the 
first he sets forth certain things which are necessary to 
the proposed intention; in the second he proceeds with the 
causality of first being, <But since we also spoke of these 
etc.> Concerning the first he does three things: first he 
states his intention; second he excludes an error, <But he 
does not say another to be good etc.>; third he responds to 
a certain objection, <And someone might say etc.> (1-11) 


He says therefore first that from the consideration of the 
Good we must pass over now to the true praise of God in so 
far as God is named by the holy theologians as truly 
existing. But it is necessary to know this beforehand, that 
it is not the intention in the present discourse that the 
supersubstantial substance itself of God in so far as it 
supersubstantially exists in itself be manifested, i.e., 
that the essence of God be known. It can not be explicated 
by this discourse nor be received by our cognition; for 
whatever our intellect apprehends is less than the essence 
of God and whatever our language expresses is less than the 
divine esse. Nor can the divine essence be perfectly 
manifested to any created intellect whatsoever so that it 
should comprehend it, but it exceeds the union itself of the 
intellects of the blessed, who see the essence of God 
through union of their intellect to the essence of God 
itself; for although they see that which God is, 
nevertheless there is not such perfection of vision as there 
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is perfection of the divine esse itself and as there is 
perfection of vision by which God sees Godself. Therefore it 
is not the present intention that the essence of God itself 
be manifested in so far as it is in itself, but that the 
procession of being from the divine principle into all 
existents, through which all things are substantified, be 
praised. For by any divine name there is made manifest some 
procession of some perfection from God into being, as the 
name of Good shows every universal procession of the cause 
of things and extends itself to existents as well as to non- 
existents in so far as non-existents have something of the 
Good as they are in potency to esse. But the name of ‘being’ 
designates the procession of being from God into all beings 
and in so far es it is said of God, God is above all 
existents. But the name of life is extended to all living 
things and in so far as it is said of God, God is above all 
living things. But the name of wisdom signifies the 
procession which is extended to all intellectual and 
rational and sensible things, since even sense itself, in so 
far as it is a certain cognition, is a certain participation 
of the divine wisdom; nevertheless divine wisdom is above 
all of these. (11-31) 


For this purpose therefore this discourse attempts to 
expound the names of God in so far as they are manifestive 
of divine providence through which perfections are 
attributed to things. For this discourse does not promise 
that it narrate the supersubstantial goodness itself and 
substance and life and wisdom of God in so far as it exists 
supersubstantially in itself above all things which are 
found in creatures; whence of the wisdom of God it is said 
in Job 28, that "it is hidden from the eyes of all living 
things". But the intention of the present discourse is to 
praise God by the name of the ‘Good’ in that God is the 
cause of all goods, and the name of ‘existing’ in that God 
makes every substance, and by the name of ‘life’ in that God 
vivifies all things, and by the name of ‘wisdom’ in that God 
gives wisdom. (31-38) 


Then when he says <But not another etc.>, he excludes an 
error of certain Platonists who reduced universal effects 
into universal causes. And since they saw the effect of the 
Good to be the most universal, they said its own cause to be 
the Good itself which pours out goodness into all things, 
and under it they placed another cause which gives esse to 
all things, and afterwards another which gives life and thus 
concerning the others, and principles of this kind they 
called gods. He therefore excludes this, saying that the 
present discourse does not suggest that one principle is the 
Good itself and another existing itself and another life and 
another wisdom. Nor does the present discourse suggest that 
there are many causes and diverse deities productive of 
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diverse things, of which some are higher and some lower. But 
every procession of perfections into creatures and all names 
which are expounded here, the present discourse maintains to 
be of one principle, and one name to be that which shows the 
entire providence of God universally, namely the name of 
‘Good’; but certain names show the divine providence as far 
as some determinate effects, whether more universal or more 
particular, as being, living, wise, and others of this kind. 
(38-49) 


Then when he says <And someone might say etc.>, he solves a 
certain objection. And first he states it, which is such: 
since esse itself exceeds life and life exceeds wisdom, 
whence is it that living things are supereminent to 
existents and sentient things to living things and rational 
things to sentient ones and minds, i.e., angelic intellects, 
to rational creatures, i.e., human beings, and they are 
closer to God as if more assimilated to God and they draw 
nearer to God according to the dignity of their nature, 
while it is nevertheless necessary for those which 
participate greater gifts from God to be better and to be 
supereminent to others which participate lesser gifts? (50- 
55) 


Second, <But of non subsisting things etc.>, he solves the 
foregoing objection. And he says that the word of the 
aforesaid objection would be correct, if someone should 
suppose that those which are intellectual are not existing 
or not living; for then, just as esse is preeminent to life 
and life to wisdom, thus existing things would be preeminent 
to living things and living things to wise things. But the 
divine minds of the angels do not lack esse; rather they 
have it more excellently above other created existents and 
they have life above other living things and they understand 
and know above the cognition of animal sense and human 
reason. And as far the order to the Good, they desire the 
Beautiful and the Good above all other existents; and not 
only do they desire it more as if more perfectly ordained to 
it, but they participate more in it, having a more perfect 
goodness in act. For in these two modes the Good is found in 
creatures: either according to actual participation of the 
Good or according to an order to the Good, as was said above 
in the fourth chapter that the Good extends itself even to 
non-being in act. Whence rationally the angelic substances 
are closer to the divine Good through a certain nearness to 
it as if participating in the divine Good itself more 
abundantly, and as if possessing from it more and greater 
goods than others: more, since they have intellect, which 
many do not have; but greater, since esse itself and life 
which others have is possessed by the angels more perfectly. 
(55-69) 
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And similarly also rational things, namely human beings, are 
supereminent to sensible things, i.e., to the brute animals, 
since they pre-abound them in reason, which they possess 
before them; and some, as the brute animals, supersede 
others, as the plants, in sense; and others, namely plants, 
supersede inanimate bodies in life. And universally this can 
be said truly, that that which more participates the One 
itself, which is God, infinitely giving since God gives to 
all affluently, as is said in James 1, are more near to God 
and more similar to God than those remaining, i.e., those 
which they exceed. (69-74) 


V-2 


<But since we also spoke of these things etc.> Certain 
things having been set forth which were necessary to the 
present intention, here Dionysius approaches expounding the 
name of being in so far as it is said of God. And since, as 
he already said, it is not his intention to manifest the 
ineffable essence of God in so far as it is in itself, but 
in so far as the name of being spoken of God shows the 
procession of being from God into creatures, for this reason 
he first shows the procession of being universally from God 
in all things; second he shows that from the divine esse 
there flow out also singulars in specific things, <And from 
the same cause of all etc.> Concerning the first he does two 
things: first he shows all existents to be universally from 
God; second he shows all things to be in God, <And it is 
from him and in him etc.> Concerning the first he does two 
things: first he shows the divine to be the universal 
causality with respect to all existents; second he shows 
that God is more properly denominated from esse itself, <And 
before other participations of him etc.> Concerning the 
first he does three things: first he states his intention; 
second he follows up the proposition, <What the esse of all 
etc.>; third he summarizes, <Resuming therefore we say etc.> 
(1-12) 


He says therefore first that, since it was said of the 
foregoing, the knowledge of which was presupposed to the 
present intention, we ought to praise the Good itself, which 
is God, as truly existing in itself and as it makes the 
substance of all existents. (13-15) 


Then when he says <Which the esse of all etc.>, he follows 
up the proposition. And concerning this he does three 
things: first he shows that God is the cause of all things 
which pertain to esse; second that all things in some way 
befit God, <For also God etc.>; third that all things are 
removed from God, <And neither was etc.> (15-17) 
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He says therefore first that the Good itself, which is God, 
according to God’s supereminent virtue is the productive 
cause of all substances and the creator of all existents, 
namely since God does not produce substances from something 
preexisting, but simply every existing thing comes from 
God’s virtue. (18-20) 


Then he enumerates those things which seem to pertain to 
esse. And first he posits two universals, namely existing 
and mind, i.e., intellect; for mind is comprehensive of all 
esse. But since mind, i.e., intellect, is not understanding 
in act except through participation of the intelligible 
which is existing itself, the Platonists posited that 
existing itself, which they posited as separate, is above 
the first created intellect, just as the intelligible is 
before intellect and the participated before the 
participant. And because of this Dionysius here says that 
God is both the cause of existing itself and the cause of 
mind itself. (21-26) 


Then he posits those things which pertain specifically to 
the substances themselves of existents, in which three 
things can be considered: namely of which one is the 
singular itself, which in itself in act embraces both 
universal and individual principles, as Socrates or Plato, 
and regarding this he says ‘persons’. But second is species 
or genus, as human being or animal, in which are 
comprehended universal principles in act, but singulars in 
potency: for something is called a human being which has 
humanity apart from the precision of individual principles, 
and regarding this he says ‘substances’. But the third is 
the essence itself of genus or species: as is signified by 
the name of humanity, in which name the sole principles of 
the species are comprehended: for nothing of individual 
principles pertains to the notion of humanity, since 
humanity precisely signifies this, that a human being is 
human. But no individual principle is of this kind; whence 
in the name of humanity there is not included, either in act 
or in potency, some individual principle, and regarding this 
he says ‘natures’. (26-36) 


But to the notion of being pertains first the substance of a 
thing, which was already said; but secondly the measure 
itself of the duration of a thing, and regarding this he 
adds that God is the principle and measure of the ages. But 
an age is called the measure of the duration of every thing. 
Whence one age is called the time in which one generation of 
people can last or in which the common memory of human 
events customarily lasts; whence the space of a thousand 
years is called an age by some. But it is clear that the 
measure of each thing by God is prefixed, and for this 
reason he says that God is the principle of the ages. But 
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the first principle in any genus is the measure of those 
which are in that genus, as unity of numbers and tone in 
melodies. Therefore the divine esse itself is the measure of 
all ages, not adequately, but exceedingly. And consequently 
he expounds in specific cases how God is the principle of 
the ages. For in two ways particular existents have 
duration: for the esse of some is subject to mutation, and 
the duration of these is measured by time, and regarding 
this he says ‘and that God makes times to be’. But the esse 
of others is not subject to mutation, and the duration of 
these is measured by eternity, and regarding this he says 
‘and God makes to be the eternity of existents’. For just as 
time is related to motion, thus is eternity related to esse 
itself; and for this reason he adds that God causally is the 
time of those which become and God is the esse causally to 
all existents in any mode; by which he excludes the opinion 
of the Platonists who posited both time and esse itself as 
subsisting separated under God. Third, to the notion of 
being pertains generation, which is mutation toward esse; 
and for this reason he adds that God is causally generation 
to all generated things in any mode, since God attributes 
generation to all, as is said in Is. 66. And thus it is 
clear that from the first existing thing itself, which is 
God, is caused both eternity, which is the measure of being, 
and substance, which is existing through itself, and every 
existing thing in any mode. And again from God is caused the 
measure of motion and generation itself and that which is 
generated; and not only existents themselves are caused by 
God, but also whatever things are in existents, as parts and 
natural properties, and those things which in any way either 
inhere, as accidents, or subsist, as substances. (37-58) 


Then when he says <For also God etc.>, he shows that all 
things in some way befit God. For the evidence of which it 
must be considered that every form received in something is 
limited and bounded according to the capacity of the 
recipient; whence this white body does not have total 
whiteness according to the total possibility of whiteness; 
but if it was separated whiteness, nothing would be absent 
from it which pertains to the virtue of whiteness. But all 
other things, as was said in superior things, have esse 
received and participated and for this reason they do not 
have esse according to the total virtue of esse, but only 
God, who is esse itself subsisting, has esse according to 
the total virtue of esse. And this is what he says, that for 
this reason God can be the cause of being to all things, 
Since God is not existing in some mode, i.e., according to 
some finite and limited mode, but God universally and 
infinitely receives in Godself esse entire and prepossesses 
it, since it preexists in God as in a cause and is derived 
to others from God. And for this reason God is called in I 
Tim. 1 the King of the ages, since God has in Godself esse 
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entire and every substance and all existents and again they 
are around God in so far as they are derived from God. (58- 
69) 


Then when he says <And neither was etc.>, he shows that all 
things are removed from God, as far as the mode in which 
they befit creatures. And he says that God was not, as if 
something from God’s esse perished in the past, nor will God 
be, as if something of God’s esse is expected in the future; 
and this is because God was not made, but esse is variated 
through past and future only of those to whom it is proper 
to be made; nor also does it befit God that God be generated 
in the present or in the future in the mode of temporal 
generation; and what is more, God neither is, namely in so 
far as present time is signified, since God’s esse is not 
measured by time, but God is esse to existents, not indeed 
such that Godself is the formal esse itself of existents, 
but he uses that mode of speaking which the Platonists used 
who called separated esse the esse of existents in so far as 
composites are participated through participation of 
abstractions. And that it must be understood causally is 
apparent from what he adds, that not only are existents from 
God, but also the esse itself of existents is from God, who 
is before the ages; and God is said to be before the ages 
since God is the eternity of eternities, i.e., the measure 
of all durations. (69-80) 


Then when he says <Therefore resuming etc.>, he brings 
together those things which were said. And he says by 
resuming that all existents and measures of being have esse 
from the first being, and every eternity and time, which are 
durations, are from God, and God is the effective principle 
and final cause of every age and time and of every existent 
in any mode. And again all things participate God as the 
first exemplary form; and not only is God the cause as far 
as the making of things, but also as far as total esse and 
duration, which he shows when he says ‘and he recedes from 
nothing of existents’; for when the builder departs the 
house remains, since he is the cause of the house as far as 
its becoming and not as far as its esse; but if God should 
subtract God’s operation nothing would remain, since God is 
the cause of its esse. And since the cause is preeminent to 
its effects, God is before all things and all things consist 
in God, just as effects preexist in a cause by virtue; and 
universally whatever is in any mode preexists in the first 
being, namely God, both as far as the esse which it has in 
its nature and as far as the esse which it has in intellect 
and as far as the conservation of its esse. (80-90) 


V- 3 
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<And before other participations of it etc.> After he shows 
that being when said of God signifies the procession of 
existents from God, here he shows that this name, namely 
being, or qui est, is most fittingly said of God. But he 
shows this by two reasons: of which he begins the second at 
<For also pre-esse and super-esse etc.> (1-4) 


The first reason is such: if some cause is named from its 
effect, it is most fittingly named from the principal and 
most worthy of its effects. But esse itself among the other 
effects of God is the most principal and worthy. Therefore 
God, who can not be named by us except through God’s 
effects, is most fittingly named by the name of being. This 
is therefore what he says, that esse itself is proposed to 
creatures to be participated before other participations of 
God. For whatever perfection the creature has, it is through 
this in the participation of God, who, so to speak, is 
proposed and offered to all to be participated, but first 
God is participated with respect to esse itself, then with 
respect to any other perfection: and esse itself per se is 
older, i.e., prior, and more worthy than that which is to be 
life per se and that which is to be wisdom per se and that 
which is to be the divine similitude. (4-12) 


But here it occurs to be considered, what is here called 
esse per se and life per se and things like these. For the 
evidence of which it must be known that the Platonists, whom 
Dionysius imitates in this work in many things, before all 
composed participants posited separated existences per se, 
which are participated by the composites, just as before 
singular humans who participate humanity, they posited 
separated human being existing without matter, by the 
participation of which singular humans are called humans. 
And similarly they said that before these living composites 
there was a certain separated life, by the participation of 
which these living things live, which they called life per 
se; and similarly wisdom per se and esse per se. But they 
posited these separated principles to be diverse from each 
other and from the first principle which they named the Good 
per se or the One per se. But Dionysius in some things 
consents to them and in some things dissents: he consents 
with them in this that he posits separated life existing 
through itself and similarly wisdom and esse and others of 
this kind; but he dissents from them in that he does not say 
these separated principles to be diverse, but one principle, 
which is God, as he said above. Therefore since it is called 
life per se according to the statement of Dionysius, this 
can be understood in two ways: in one way in so far as per 
se implies a real discretion or separation, and thus life 
per se is Godself; in another way in so far as it implies 
discretion or separation according to reason alone, and thus 
life per se is life itself which inheres in living things, 
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which is not distinguished according to the thing but simply 
according to reason from living things. And the same reason 
applies concerning wisdom per se and the others; and this 
twofold exposition he posits below in the eleventh chapter. 
But there life per se is understood for life which inheres 
in living things: for he speaks here of participations; but 
life existing per se is not a participation. (12-30) 


But that esse per se is prior and more worthy than life 
itself and wisdom itself he shows in two ways: first in that 
whatever participates in other participations first 
participates esse itself; for something is understood first 
as being rather than living or wise. Second since esse 
itself is compared tc life and to others of this kind as 
participated to participating; for life itself is also a 
certain being and thus esse is prior and simpler than life 
and others of this kind and is compared to them as their 
act. And for this reason he says that not only those which 
participate in other participations first participate esse 
itself, but what is more, all things which are named 
according to themselves, as life per se, wisdom per se and 
others of this kind in which existents participate, 
participate esse per se itself, since nothing is existing of 
which esse per se itself is not the substance nd eternity, 
i.e., the participated form for subsisting and enduring. 
Whence since life is a certain existing thing, life also 
participates esse itself. From this therefore he concludes 
the principal proposition, namely that God fittingly and 
more principally before all other names is praised as 
existing, as if from the more worthy of God’s gifts. And 
that he should be praised more principally in this way, is 
clear from Ex. 3, where it is said "The one who is sent me 
to you". (30-42) 


Then when he says <For also pre-esse etc.>, he states the 
second reason, which is such: if some cause be named from 
its effects, it is necessary that it be named principally 
from the first effect through which it makes all others; but 
esse is of this kind; therefore God is named principally 
through esse itself. This therefore is what he says, that 
Godself prepossesses and super-possesses pre-esse and super- 
esse. (42-46) 


Now it must be considered that in two ways one thing can be 
preferred to another, namely with respect to what is 
possessed and with respect to the mode of possessing it, 
just as one person who has greater knowledge than another is 
preferred to the other as far as the quantity of the 
knowledge possessed. But an angel is preferred to a human 
being in wisdom, not only as far as the quantity of wisdom, 
but also as far as the mode of having it, since a human 
being has it rationally, but an angel intellectually. Or it 
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exceeds in both ways, namely as far as that which it has and 
as far as the mode of having it. But as far as that which it 
has, it exceeds in two ways, namely according to order, 
Since it has esse first and because of this he says ‘pre- 
esse’, and as far as dignity, since it has esse more 
excellently, and because of this he says ‘superesse’. And 
similarly as far as the mode of having the notion of order 
and dignity can be understood, and for this reason he says 
‘pre-having and super-having’. Thus therefore God, more 
eminently having esse from Godself, through a certain 
similituds among other effects first makes to be what is, 
i.e., esse itself according to itself, and through esse 
itself God makes to subsist all things which are in any 
mode: for through this everything is caused by God, that its 
esse is from God. And not only other caused existents 
participate esse, but also the principles themselves of 
existents participate esse in so far as they are and are 
principles. And first it befits them to be according to 
themselves and afterwards that they are principles of 
others. (46-59) 


Also if someone wants to say, according to the opinion of 
the Platonists, that life per se, i.e., a certain life 
separated under God, is the principle of living things in so 
far as they are living, and of similar things similitude per 
se, and similarly of all other participations, whatever 
participate this or that or both or many, always you will 
find that things of this kind, although they are 
participated by others, nevertheless themselves also 
participate esse itself, and first they are understood as 
participating esse, then that they are principles of others, 
in that they are participated by others. But this also can 
be understood in that life per se is understood to be the 
life itself which inheres in living things, which is the 
formal principle to living things, and similarly of the 
others. If therefore those which are principles of others 
are not except through participation of being, much more so 
those which participate them are not except through 
participation of esse itself. And this is clear that God 
through esse itself causes all things. From which he 
concludes the principal intention and says that God, who is 
goodness per se, proposing first, i.e., granting, to created 
things this gift which is esse per se, is praised by this 
name ‘Qui est’ as if by the more worthy and first of God’s 
participations. (60-71) 


V- 4 


<And it is from him and in him etc.> After Dionysius shows 
that all existents are universally from God, here he intends 
to show that all things universally are in God. And 
concerning this he does two things: first he proposes what 
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he intends; second he shows the proposition, <For also in 
unity etc.> (1-4) 


He says therefore first that not only from the goodness of 
God itself, but also in it is esse itself per se, which is a 
participation of God, and all principles of existents and 
all existents, both substances as well as accidents, and all 
things in any mode are contained under esse, even imperfect 
beings, as being in potency and motion and others of this 
kind. And lest someone should believe that these things in 
this mode are in God as they are in themselves, he 
consequently excludes this. For in themselves all creatures 
are finite; but in God they are infinite, since in God they 
are the divine essence itself; and for this reason he says 
‘and this incomprehensibly’. Again in themselves they have 
opposition and diversity; but in God they are conjoined 
simultaneously; and for this reason he says ‘and conjoined’. 
Again in themselves they have multitude; but in God they are 
one; and for this reason he adds ‘and singularly’, i.e., 
unitedly. (4-12) 


Then when he says <For also in unity etc.>, he proves the 
proposition. And first through examples; second through 
reason, <For the principle of existents is etc.> Concerning 
thé first he does two things: first he states the examples; 
second he argues from the examples, <Therefore nothing is 
unfitting etc.> (12-15) 


Concerning the first he states four examples, the first of 
which is from unity and number. And he says that every 
number uniformly preexists in unity, since unity is 
virtually every number, as Boethius says in the Arithmetica. 
But he says ‘uniformly’, since everything which is in 
another is in it through the mode of that in which it is; 
whence also number existing in unity is in it through the 
mode of unity; and this is what he says ‘uniformly’. Again 
unity has in itself every number, since all properties of 
all numbers in some mode are found in unity: for whether we 
take squared numbers or cubed numbers or any other figures 
of numbers, in whatever disposition of numbers unity is 
found first. And again it must be considered that every 
number is one in unity itself, but as much as it further 
recedes from unity the more it is distinguished and is drawn 
into multitude. (15-24) 


He cites a second example from a center. And he says that 
all lines which are drawn to the circumference 
simultaneously exist in the center as in a common principle; 
and that sign, i.e., point, which is called the center, has 
in itself uniformly all lines conjoined, both in each other 
and in the principle from which they proceed, namely that 
from one principle they are produced into multitude; thus 
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their multitude is terminated at the center as at a 
terminus. And it must be considered that lines which are 
united perfectly in the center itself, equally receding from 
the center are equally distant from each other. And this 
must be said simply, that in so far as they are nearer to 
the center they are thus more united both to the center 
itself and to each other; but the more distant they are from 
the center the more distant they also are from each other, 
as it is also the case with number, that the more it recedes 
from unity the more it is multiplied. (24-32) 


He cites a third example from universal nature, which 
according to Plato is some separated substance, but 
according to Aristotle is some virtue of the first natural 
body. But in whatever way universal nature is understood, it 
is clear that in the universal nature of all natures the 
notions of every particular nature are united, not through a 
mode of confusion, as stones are united in a heap, but 
through the mode of a certain union: just as if we should 
say that the notions of generables virtually exist in the 
sun and all notions of members virtually exist in the seed. 
(32-38) 


He cites a fourth example from the soul, which is the cause 
of the body, both as efficient cause and as form and as end, 
as is said in II De anima; and thus in the soul as ina 
cause all virtues of the parts of animals commonly preexist, 
by which it is provided to the whole body. For all virtues 
are based in the soul as in a common basis. (38-41) 


Therefore from these examples he concludes further that we 
can from the foregoing, as from certain obscure similitudes, 
i.e., deficient from the divine representation, ascend to 
the universal cause of all through the similitude of 
particular causes, so that in this way, with the eyes of the 
mind transcending all mundane things, we might contemplate 
all things to be simply in God, who is the cause of all, and 
that those things which are contrary to each other, as they 
are in their natures, preexist in God uniformly and 
unitedly. For the proportion of a particular cause to its 
effects is the same as the proportion of a universal cause 
to all things. (41-46) 


Then when he says <For the principle etc.>, he proves the 
same through reason, through which the aforementioned proof 
is confirmed. For all multiplicities which are from one 
principle preexist unitedly in the first principle. Thus 
therefore it is clear that all things are in God unitedly, 
since God is the principle of all. But in this causality of 
God he first posits those things which pertain to esse 
itself. And he says that from God is the esse itself of 
things and all existents which are in any mode. But to esse 
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pertains also the principle of being and the end, since it 
is found in all existents; and for this reason he says that 
from God is every principle and every end. Second he states 
those things which pertain to life. And he says that from 
God is all life and immortality, which is an indeficiency of 
life. Third he states those things which pertain to wisdom. 
And he says that from God is all wisdom. And since it 
pertains to wisdom to ordain, he adds ‘and every order and 
all harmony’, which is befitting to order. Fourth he states 
those things which pertain to virtue. And he says that from 
God is every virtue. But it pertains to virtue that 
something is preserved from injury, and regarding this he 
says ‘all guarding’; and that it be established in those 
things which befit it, and regarding this he says ‘every 
collocation’; and that it diffuse those things which 
something has, and regarding this he says ‘every 
distribution’. Fifth he states those things which pertain 
specifically to cognition; whence he says ‘every intellect’ 
regarding the angels; ‘all speech’, i.e., reason, regarding 
humans; ‘all sense’ regarding animals; ‘every habit’ in 
which is perfected the cognitive or appetitive reason. Sixth 
he posits those things which pertain to bodies; and he says 
‘every station’, i.e., rest, and ‘every motion’. Seventh he 
posits those things which pertain to the one; and he says 
‘every union’ universally; ‘every concretion’ regarding 
corporeal union; ‘all friendship’ regarding affective union; 
‘all concord’ regarding the union of conceptions and 
statements. Finally he posits those things which pertain to 
the multitude; and he says ‘every discretion’, i.e., 
distinction; and ‘every definition’, i.e., determination, of 
each one: for whatever is determined in itself is so through 
the fact that it is distinct from others. And not only are 
these things from God, but also whatever other things 
pertain to esse by which beings are informed. (47-68) 


v-5 


<And from the same cause of all etc.> After Dionysius shows 
God to be the universal cause of all being, here he shows 
that God is the cause of all particular beings as they are 
in their proper natures. And it is divided into three parts: 
in the first he shows the proposition; in the second he 
explains the meaning of exemplars, <But exemplars etc.>, in 
the third he recapitulates, <Therefore all existents etc.> 
Concerning the first he does three things: first he shows 
that the proper natures of things are from God; second he 
infers a corollary from what was said, <And because of this 
from the expressions etc.>; third he shows it through an 
example, <For if our sun etc.> Concerning the first he does 
two things: first he states that every grade of beings is 
from God; second that even common esse itself is from God, 
<And certain dignities etc.> Concerning the first he does 
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three things: first he distinguishes the grades of beings, 
saying that they are from God; second he subdistinguishes 
the grades of the supreme beings, <And the most holy and 
most advanced etc.>; third he distinguishes the grades of 
inferior beings, <And souls and all others etc.> (1-12) 


He says therefore first that from the universal cause of 
all, which is God, the substances of angels are similar to 
God, which are intelligibles in so far as they are 
immaterial and are intellectual in so far as they have 
virtue of understanding themselves and others. And this is 
the first grade of substances, which are neither bodies nor 
are united to bodies. The second grade is of substances 
which are not bodies, but are united to bodies, and 
regarding this he says ‘and of souls’. The third grade is of 
corporeal substances, and regarding this he says ‘and of 
every mundane nature’. In the fourth grade of beings are 
accidents which are in nine genera. The fifth grade is of 
those which are not in the nature of things but in thought 
alone, which are called beings of reason, as genus, species, 
opposition, and things like these. And regarding these two 
grades he says that from God there are some things in 
whatever mode which are said to be in others, as accidents, 
or to be according to thought, as beings of reason. (12-21) 


Then when he says <And the most holy etc.>, he distinguishes 
the grades of the supreme beings, i.e. , of the angels, who 
are distinguished in three hierarchies. Therefore regarding 
the angels of the supreme hierarchy, he says that both from 
and in the same universal cause of all the virtues of the 
supreme angelic hierarchy have both esse and conformity to 
God, which are most holy because of perfect conjunction to 
God and most advanced because of the altitude by which they 
are supereminent to others, and are collocated as it were in 
the vestibules of the supersubstantial divine Trinity. For 
it is the statement of Dionysius, as is clear in the 
thirteenth chapter of the Angelic Hierarchy, that the angels 
of the supreme hierarchy are not sent out to exterior 
things, and thus constituted in the hiddenness of the 
highest divine contemplation they are said to always assist, 
in the similitude of ministers who always remain with the 
king, keeping watch in his houses. But regarding the angels 
of the second hierarchy he says that the virtues of the 
middle angelic hierarchy, which are subjected to the 
aforementioned virtues, subjectedly, i.e., in an inferior 
mode, have esse from God. But regarding the angels of the 
lowest hierarchy he says that the angelic virtues have esse 
from God extremely, i.e., in the lowest mode. But extreme 
and low are said in angels in comparison to superiors, but 
in comparison to us they are supermundane, and above the 
mode of mundane things they participate the goodness of God. 
(21-34) 
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Then when he says <And souls etc.>, he distinguishes certain 
grades in inferiors things, namely in souls and in corporeal 
substances. And he does this in two ways: first according to 
the order which is between esse and well being. And this is 
what he says, that souls and all other existents below souls 
have esse and well being and are denominated existents and 
good existents in so far as they have esse and well being 
from the first being, and in so far as they are in the first 
being both beings and good beings; and this is for the same 
reason according to which this was said of the angels. 
Second he shows the grade in these as far as the progress of 
being; for things of this kind begin to be from the first 
being itself as from a first principle; and in the first 
principle itself they are kept, i.e., preserved, as ina 
first principle which is the cause not only makes esse but 
preserves in esse, and to the same first being are 
terminated all things as to an ultimate end. But grades of 
this kind are attributed to inferior substances in so far as 
they are subjected to change, through which they begin to be 
and are improved according to the procession from esse into 
well being. (35-45) 


Then when he says <And certain dignities etc.>, he shows 
that God is the cause of common esse itself. And concerning 
this he does two things: first he shows that esse itself is 
common to all things; second he shows how common esse itself 
is related to God, <But also esse itself etc.> (45-48) 


He says therefore first that God distributes to superior 
substances certain more noble properties of being because of 
which superior substances are called eternal, as if always 
existing, according to the Psalm "Lift up you eternal 
gates". But they are called eternal since they participate 
some eternity, not because they always were, but because 
from the time they began to be they never cease to be. And 
although dignities of these kinds of being befit superior 
substances as such, nevertheless to be itself is not removed 
from all existents, since nothing can be called existing 
unless it has esse. (48-54) 


Then when he says <But also esse itself etc.>, he shows how 
common esse is related to God. And he says that common esse 
itself is from the first being, which is God. And from this 
it follows that common esse is otherwise related to God than 
to other existents in three respects. First in that other 
existents depend on common esse, but not God; rather common 
esse depends from God; and this is what he says, that common 
esse itself is of Godself as far as depending from God, and 
Godself is not of being, i.e., of common esse itself, as far 
as depending from it. Second in that all existents are 
contained under common esse itself, but not God; rather 
common esse is contained under God’s virtue, since the 
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divine virtue is extended more than created esse itself; and 
this is what he says, that common esse is in Godself as 
contained in a container and conversely God is not in that 
which is esse. Third in that all other existents participate 
that which is esse, but not God; rather created esse itself 
is a certain participation of God and God’s similitude; and 
this is what he says, that common esse has God, namely God, 
as participating God’s similitude, but God does not have 
esse as if participating esse itself. And from this it is 
clear that Godself is the eternity of created esse itself, 
i.e., its duration, (this is the notion of duration), and 
God is also its principle and measure, nevertheless thus 
that Godself is existing before all substance and before all 
being and before all eternity; and not only is God before 
duration and order, but also causality, since God is the 
substantifier of all things as the cause of subsisting to 
all things, and God is the principle of being to all things 
and the middle, in that duration and procession of all 
things is from God, and God is also the end to which all 
things tend. (54-71) 


Then when he says <And because of this from the expressions 
etc.>, he infers a conclusion from what was said. And he 
says that because of this, that God is the principle of all, 
in holy scripture Godself, who truly preexists to all 
things, is multiply praised according to every notion of 
existents. For it is said of God that God was and is and 
will be, Apoc. 1, through which is understood what was made, 
i.e., the past, and what is, i.e., the present, and what 
will become, i.e., the future. This must not be understood 
as if it should subject the divine esse to time, but through 
this is signified to those who are able to understand divine 
things, as it befits God, that every esse according to every 
notion of being supersubstantially exists in God as in one 
who is the cause of all existents. God’s esse is not finite 
through some nature determined to genus and species, so that 
it could be said that it is this and not that, as even 
spiritual substances are determinate; nor also through 
place, so that it could be said that God is here and not 
there, as is the case with corporeal things; but God is all 
things as the cause of all, i.e., God prepossesses the esse 
of all things in Godself, and in God are comprehended and 
prepossessed the principles and ends of all beings, 
nevertheless not in the same mode as in the things 
themselves; rather God is above all things as existing 
supereminently before all things. And since all things are 
in God in some way, as if comprehending in Godself all 
things, simultaneously all things are predicated of God and 
at the same time all things are removed from God, since God 
is nothing of all things, but above all things, as it is 
said that God is of every figure in so far as all things 
preexist in God and nevertheless God is without figure, 
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since God does not have esse in the mode of figured things; 
and for the same reason God is of every beauty and 
nevertheless without beauty, namely in so far as God in 
Godself incomprehensibly and excellently pre-receives 
principles, media, and ends, not according to some 
composition, but in that God according to a single unity 
infuses esse into all things, by shining upon them, apart 
from any stain, for God is not altered by altering as occurs 
in corporeal things. (71-90) 


Then when he says <For if our sun etc.>, he exhibits what he 
had said through a sensible example. And he says that our 
sensible sun, existing as a single and uniform light, by 
infusing into all things renovates all sensible things, both 
substances and qualities, generating some anew from the 
corruption of others, as appears in plants; and it nourishes 
all living things; and it keeps, i.e., preserves, 
universally all things, living as well as non living; and it 
perfects them, i.e., leads them to their due perfection; and 
it discerns, i.e., it distinguishes the diversity of 
sensibles; and it unites them, constituting one from many; 
and it makes plants dried out through cold to bloom again, 
and makes them to germinate; and plants and animals are 
generated by its virtue; and it changes those things which 
are changed in the nature of things; and it collocates, 
i.e., makes firm, everything in its place or even in its 
principles; again from plants it makes fruit and seeds and 
other plants to be produced; and it moves upward the 
elements from the roots of the plants to their highest 
points; and it vivifies all that live; and every one of all 
natural bodies according to its properties participates the 
virtue of one and the same sun. (90-102) 


From this it is clear that one and the same sun in itself 
causally pre-receives uniformly, i.e., according to its 
virtue, those things which are participated by diverse 
things; for effects would not participate a cause unless the 
cause should prepossess in itself causally those things 
which belong to the effects. The proportion of a particular 
cause to its particular effects and of a universal cause to 
its effects is the same; rather a universal cause flows into 
its effects more than a particular cause. If therefore in 
the sun according to its one virtue all its effects preexist 
uniformly, much more so must it be conceded that in God, who 
is the cause both of the sun itself and of all existents, 
the exemplary reasons of all beings preexist according to a 
supersubstantial unity, namely which exceeds the unities of 
all substances. For thus all things preexist in God as God 
is productive of all; but God produces all substances 
according to a virtue by which God exceeds all substances; 
whence it follows that all things preexist in God according 
to one virtue supersubstantially. (102-112) 
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V-~- 6 


<But we say exemplars to be etc.> After Dionysius shows God 
to be the cause of all beings according to their proper 
natures, here he explains the meaning of exemplars of things 
according to which all things seem to be produced in their 
proper natures. And concerning this he does two things: 
first he shows that there are exemplars of things; second he 
excludes an error, <But if Clement the philosopher etc.> (1- 
5) 


Concerning the first it must be considered that the 
Platonists, positing God to be the cause of all esse, since 
they believed that the same thing could not be the cause of 
a plurality of things in terms of their properties by which 
they differed, but only in terms of what is common to all, 
posited certain secondary causes through which things are 
determined to their proper natures which commonly receive 
esse from God, and these causes they called the exemplars of 
things, just as they said the exemplar of human being to be 
a certain separated Human Being, which is the cause of 
humanity to all singular human beings; and similarly 
concerning others. But Dionysius, just as he said that God 
is the cause of all common esse, he thus said that God is 
the cause of the properties of each one; whence it follows 
that in Godself are the exemplars of all beings. This must 
be understood in this way: for God, even if God is one in 
God’s essence, nevertheless by understanding God’s own unity 
and virtue knows whatever exists in God virtually. Thus 
therefore God knows things of diverse properties are able to 
proceed from Godself; therefore the things of this kind 
which God knows to be able to be produced from Godself are 
called rationes of the intellect. But not all rationes of 
this kind can be called exemplars: for an exemplar is that 
for the imitation of which another is; but not ali things 
which God knows to be able to be produced from Godself does 
God will to produce in the nature of things; therefore only 
those rationes of the intellect in God can be called 
exemplars, for the imitation of which God wills to produce 
things in esse, just as an artist produces artifacts for the 
imitation of forms of art which he conceives in his mind, 
which also can be called examples of artificial things. This 
is therefore what he says, that we say exemplars are not 
things outside of God, but in the divine intellect itself 
certain intellectual rationes of existents, which are 
productive of substances and preexist in God singularly, 
i.e., unitedly and not according to some diversity. And 
rationes of this kind hely scripture calls predefinitions, 
or predestinations, according to Rom. 8 "Those God 
predestinated, these are the ones God called"; and it calls 
them also good volitions, according to the Psalm "Great are 
the works of the Lord, exquisite in all his volitions". 
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These predefinitions and volitions are distinctive of beings 
and effective of them, since according to rationes of this 
kind the supersubstantial essence of God predetermined and 
produced all things. (5-27) 


Then when he says <But if Clement the philosopher etc.>, he 
excludes the contrary error of those who posit the exemplars 
of things to be certain supreme separated beings, and he 
imputes this error to a certain Clement the philosopher. And 
he says that, if that philosopher approved the opinion that 
in some respect those things which are more principal in 
existents are called exemplars of inferiors, reason does not 
proceed in it through proper names both perfect and simple. 
For an exemplar is that to which another is, and thus an 
exemplar is imitated; but things were not made so that they 
should imitate some superior beings, but so there is 
fulfilled in them what the divine wisdom ordained; whence 
the exemplars of things are not properly speaking any of the 
principals of things. Similarly also they are not perfect 
exemplars, since even they need other exemplars. But they 
are not even simplicities, since they are simultaneously 
exemplars and exemplified. But even if it be conceded that 
one could rightly say that superiors are the exemplars of 
inferiors in so far as inferiors imitate superiors as far as 
they can, nevertheless the statement of holy scripture must 
be remembered which says: I will not show to you those 
things, namely superior beings, so that you might be after 
them, but so that by knowing them according to our 
proportion we might be elevated, as we are able, to knowing 
the cause of all. Thus therefore it can be conceded that 
they are exemplars, not that we might finally be conformed 
to them, but so that through consideration of them we might 
tend toward God to whom we ought to be conformed. But that 
statement of holy scripture is taken from what is said in 
Deut. 4 "Lest perhaps’, it says, "your eyes being elevated 
to heaven, you might see the sun and moon and all the stars 
of heaven, and deceived by error you might reverence and 
adore them". (27-42) 


Then when he says <Therefore all existents etc.>, he 
concludes the things said above, showing how God has a 
universal relation to all things. He concludes therefore 
first from the foregoing that all things are to be 
attributed to God, not according to some composition, but 
according to some separated unity. And this is because God 
begins to communicate God’s perfection to others from the 
procession of being itself, through which things are 
substantified, and from the procession of goodness itself; 
for these are found first among those things which proceed 
from God into creatures, esse and the good; for posterior to 
these are life and wisdom. And the procession of this kind 
of esse and goodness goes through all beings, since all are 
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beings and goods, but not all are living and wise; and thus 
all things are filled from the participation of God’s 
essence and thus in all existents God exults through a 
certain exuberance. Since therefore thus the divine essence 
bestows esse to all things, it prepossesses all things in 
itself, not according to some composition, but according to 
the most simple unity, refuting all plurality. Thus 
therefore the first universal relation is that the divine 
essence prepossesses all things in itself. The second is 
that it contains and preserves all things in esse according 
to its own simple infinite unity. The third universal 
relation is that, existing singular and one, it is 
participated by all things, just as one voice existing the 
same is participated by many hearers; for it is one voice 
according to principle but multiple according to diffusion. 
But from these he concludes the fourth universal relation, 
namely that the divine essence is the principle and end of 
all existents; not that it is generated through existents, 
as health is generated through medicine, but as that which 
preexists in existents: a principle is of all things as the 
productive cause of things, but an end as that by whose 
grace all things come to be. And it is the terminus of all 
things; for the termination of any motion is in the divine 
essence, and from its infinity is derived every infinity and 
every end, as from an exceeding cause which produces 
opposites, since the limits of neither are appropriated as 
if to one of them. (43-63) 


The reason why it can be the cause of all is this: since it 
prepossesses all existents in its unity and since anything 
causes something in its own similitude, it follows that that 
which has all things in itself makes all things to subsist, 
and it is present to all things and everywhere, not 
according to its diverse parts, but according to one and the 
same respect, and according to the same it is all things in 
so far as all things virtually preexist in its simple 
essence; and similarly according to the same it proceeds to 
all things in a causal way and nevertheless remains in 
itself, existing immutably in the act of causing; and thus 
also it is standing in so far as it is not changed, and 
motion in so far as it diffuses its similitude to all 
things. And all these things which we have affirmed of God 
can also be negated from God, since they do not befit God in 
the way they are found in created things and as they are 
understood and signified by us. Whence, although God is said 
to be the principle and end of all, nevertheless God has 
neither principle nor medium nor end. And although God is 
said to be present to all and everywhere, nevertheless God 
is not in something of existents in the way in which one 
effect is in another. And although God is said to be every 
existent, nevertheless God is not something existing of the 
number of created existents. And universally nothing of the 
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number of created things befit God, neither eternal 
existents, i.e., above time, nor also temporal subsistences; 
rather God is separated through a certain eminence both from 
time which measures motion and changeable things and from 
eternity which measures esse itself and those things which 
exist immutably, and also God is separated from those which 
are in eternity and time through a certain eminence. And for 
this reason eternity itself and those which are and any 
other measures of beings and those which are measured by a 
measure of this kind are through God as if having the 
Similitude of the first exemplar and from God as from the 
first active principle. (63-79) 
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BOOK SIX 
VI - 1 


<But of these etc.> After Dionysius explained the meaning of 
being, here he explains the meaning of life, since the 
procession of life is less common than the procession of 
esse itself. And concerning this he does two things: first 
he proposes how the causality of all life is manifested in 
God by the name of life; second he shows the causality of 
divine life, <And of immortals etc.> (1-4) 


He says therefore first that these things which pertain to 
being were said more diffusely and diligently in other 
books; for he made many books which we do not have. But now 
God is to be praised through in that God is called eternal 
life, according to I John, last chapter "This is the true 
God and life eternal", as that from which is life itself per 
se, i.e., common life itself, and every particular life; and 
from the divine life itself "to live" is disseminated, i.e., 
distributed, to all things which participate life in any 
mode according to the property of each one, as if he should 
say that God is called eternal life in so far as God is the 
cause of both common and particular life and of all living 
things. (5-10) 


Then when he says <And of the immortal angels etc.>, he 
exhibits the causality of the divine life. And concerning 
this he does three things: first he exhibits the universal 
causality of God with respect to life; second he shows God’s 
causality with respect to every property of living, <And he 
gives first of life per se etc.>; third he shows what is the 
relation of any life to the first life, <And whether you say 
intellectual etc.> Concerning the first he does three 
things: first he shows the causality of God with respect to 
the highest life, which is that of the angels; second with 
respect to common life, <And as in existing etc.>; third 
with respect to lower life, <From it also souls etc.> (11- 
17) 


Concerning the first it must be considered that those are 
properly called living in corporeal things which have motion 
from themselves, and are not moved by something extrinsic, 
as animals and plants. And since every operation is in some 
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way motion, whatever has operation from itself, not acted 
upon by other exterior things or moved in order to be acted 
upon, these are called living. And since the operation of a 
thing follows upon its essence, two things are understood in 
the name of life, namely the esse itself of living things, 
as that by which it is that it befits it to operate through 
itself, and because of this the operation or motion of a 
living thing which is in it is through itself. Therefore 
regarding the first of these, he says that from the divine 
life itself as from the first active principle and because 
of it as because of an end, the life and immortality of the 
angels and of those that live immortally not only have esse 
but also to subsist. But regarding the second, he says that 
from the divine life is the incorruptibility itself of the 
sempiternal angelic motion, i.e., of the operation of the 
angels lasting perpetually. And since esse is always in them 
and it can operate, they can be called immortal, since the 
fact that they are immortal and live perpetually they do not 
have from themselves, but from the first cause which is 
effective and preservative of all life. But that is properly 
and truly immortal, which does not need something extrinsic 
in order that it might live always, but it always has "to 
live" from itself, and thus only God is called immortal, 
according to Tim. 1 "To the king of the ages, immortal, 
invisible, God alone". (17-30) 


Then when he says <And as in existing etc.>, he shows the 
divine causality with respect to common life. And he says 
that, as was said above, that the first being itself is 
eternity, i.e., its measure and cause which is esse per se, 
i.e., common esse itself, thus here it must be said that the 
divine life, which is supereminently living, is the 
productive and preserving cause of life per se itself, i.e., 
of common life; and consequently every particular life and 
every vital motion and every principle of any life proceeds 
from the divine life, which is above all life. (31-36) 


Then when he says <From it also souls etc.>, he shows the 
divine causality with respect to inferior life. And he says 
that from the divine life also human souls have to live 
incorruptibly; from the divine life are all animals which 
live by sensitive life and all plants which have life 
according to an ultimate resonance, i.e., according to an 
extreme and lower participation of life, since life does not 
proceed beyond plants. But when participated life is 
destroyed in creatures all life is destroyed according to 
the doctrine of scripture, where it is said "You take away 
their spirits and they fall away and they are reverted into 
their dust". But in so far as those which also through 
infirmity of nature fall away from participation of life are 
once more converted to life, as animals again come to be or 
any other kind of living things, as is clear in plants and 
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in animals generated from putrefaction; and because of this 
it is added in the Psalm "Send forth your spirit and they 
will be created and you will renovate the face of the 
earth". (36-45) 


Then when he says <And he gives first etc.>, he shows the 
causality of divine life as far as the properties of any 
kind of life; and he does this because of some who said that 
God is the common cause of life, while nevertheless the 
particular properties of living are from proper causes, 
through which an effect of a common cause is determined to 
its proper species. And concerning this he does three 
things: first he shows the causality of divine life as far 
as the properties of living, which are in the highest living 
things, namely the angels; second as far as the properties 
of living which are in human beings, <But giving also to 
humans etc.>; third as far as the properties of living which 
are in lower living things, namely animals and plants. (45- 
51) 


He says therefore first that God not only gives to common 
life that it is life, but God also gives to every particular 
life that there is properly that which befits it according 
to nature, just as to the celestial lives of the angels, as 
far as the esse of living things, God gives immortal life: 
first it is immaterial since they do not have life adjoined 
to matter; second it is deiform life since they are 
conformed to the divine life from the fact that they live 
apart from matter; third it follows that they have 
invariable life since the subject of variation and motion is 
matter. Also regarding the operation of life, he posits 
three things which are contrary to what is in us. First of 
all intellectual operation is weak in us for the 
comprehension of the truth, and against this he says that 
they have strong motion, i.e., intellectual operation; 
second intellectual operation in us can be perverted in 
false opinion, and against this he says that they have 
indeclinable motion; third intellectual operation in us can 
not be continuous since we can not always and continuously 
meditate, and against this he says that they have 
sempiternal motion. And since these properties clearly 
appear in the blessed angels, lest someone should want to 
exclude the life of demons from the causality of divine 
life, he adds that divine life is superextended through the 
mode of influence and causality, and an abundance of God’s 
goodness, even to the life of demons, which could not be 
from another cause except from the divine life, from which 
it has it that it is life and that it is permanently 
preserved in esse. (52-66) 


VI - 2 
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<But giving also to human beings etc.> Here he shows the 
divine causality as far as the properties of human life. And 
first as far as the life of nature; second as far as the 
life of grace, when he says <And by superemanation etc.>; 
third as far as the life of glory, which will be in the 
resurrected ones, <And what is more divine etc.> (1-4) 


But natural life in humans is conformed in some way to 
angelic life in that it is intellectual, and in some way it 
differs from it in so ar as it is a life conjoined with 
matter. And for this reason he says that the divine life 
gives to human beings, as if commixed from spiritual and 
corporeal nature, life in the similitude of the angels, not 
perfectly, but as far as it is fitting. (5-8) 


Then as far as the life of grace he says that the divine 
life, through a superemanation of its goodness, even while 
we are receding from it through sin, converts and recalls to 
itself, according to Lam. 4 "Convert us to yourself O Lord 
and we will be converted". (8-10) 


But regarding the life of glory of the resurrected he adds 
that the divine life assures that it will transfer us 
totally, i.e., souls and the same bodies which now are 
conjoined to our souls, to perfect life, i.e., blessed and 
immortal; and this he says is more divine, since it is more 
significant of divine virtue. And these things to the 
ancients commonly appeared beyond nature, namely that dead 
bodies would rise up; but to me and to you, i.e., to all the 
faithful, according to the truth of the faith there appears 
something divine and above nature, namely what is known by 
us in these particular things, but not beyond the omnipotent 
nature of the divine life, since to the divine life, which 
is naturally the principle of all lives and maximally of the 
divine lives of which it is the immediate principle, no life 
is beyond nature or above nature, since by its virtue it 
submits to give life to whom it wills. Whence the most 
stupid words of Simon, who spoke against the resurrection, 
by far are to be repelled from the divine church and from 
your holy soul, namely lest in some way you might acquiesce 
in them. For although he was reputed to be wise in these 
sensible and natural things, nevertheless it was concealed 
to him, that it is not necessary for one who has knowledge 
of these sensibles to use reason, which is taken from things 
apparent according to sense, in order to impugn the 
universal cause of all, which is hidden because of its 
excellence, since the virtue of a universal cause can not be 
comprehended or measured through those things which appear 
in the senses. And it must be said of Simon that when 
something is said to be against nature this is understood, 
namely that it is against the most manifest reason of the 
senses, but to the hidden and universal cause of all itself 
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nothing can be contrary, since all things whatsoever that 
are are derived from it. (10-26) 


Then when he says <From him they are vivified etc.>, he 
shows the causality of the divine life with respect to 
inferior living things, namely animals and plants. And he 
says that from the divine life both all animals and also 
plants are vivified interiorly, and exteriorly they bloom. 
For whatever appears in them exteriorly pertaining to the 
beauty of life, is derived wholly from the divine life. (27- 
30) 


Then when he says <And whether intellectual etc.>, he shows 
the relation of the divine life to all lives. And first he 
posits two relations of the divine life to all lives, of 
which the first is that it is the cause of every life; and 
this is what he says, that whether you should say 
intellectual life as is in the angels, or rational as is in 
human beings, or sensible as is in animals, and augmentative 
as is in plants, or any kind of life whatsoever, even if 
there should be other modes of living; and not only every 
life, but also every principle of life and every substance 
having life from the divine life, which is above every life, 
living substances have that they might live and principles 
of life have that they might vivify. The second relation is 
that every life preexists in the divine life; and this is 
what he says, that all the aforementioned lives preexist 
causally in the divine life itself, not according to some 
composition, but uniformly according to the unity and 
simplicity of the divine life. (30-40) 


Secondly, <For also superliving etc.>, he illustrates the 
aforementioned two relations. And he says, in order to show 
the first relation, that the divine life, which is above 
every life and which rules every life, is the cause of every 
life as far as the first origin of life, and is generative 
of life, since that one living thing can be generated from 
another living thing is from the divine life; and it 
fulfills life, since that a living thing is lead from the 
imperfect to the perfect is from the divine life; and it is 
divisive of life, since the diversities of living things 
proceed from the virtue of the divine life. But to exhibit 
the second relation, namely that every life preexists in it, 
he adds that the divine life is praised by every life 
because of its fecundity by which it produces all lives. And 
this befits the divine life in so far as it is most 
plentiful, as if not contracted to some species of life, but 
having an amplitude comprehensive of every life; and thence 
it is that it is comprehended and praised by the 
contemplation of every life. (40-49) 
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Third, <And as not needing etc.>, he states the conditions 
of divine life through which it differs from others. And 
first there is our life, needing many things for the 
conservation of life, as nourishment and other things of 
this kind; and in order to remove this he says that the 
divine life is not in need, but more so is superabundantly 
full. But second that which lives in these inferior things 
does not live through itself, but the body lives through the 
soul. But the divine life is living per se (since there is 
not in God something vivifying), and supereminently living 
or however else someone might praise the divine life with 
human words, supereminently living and ineffable. (49-55) 
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BOOK SEVEN 
VII - 1 


<But act if it seems etc.> After Dionysius explained the 
meaning of being and life, here he explains the meaning of 
wisdom and those things pertaining to cognition which are 
adjoined to wisdom. And concerning this he does three 
things: first he explains the meaning of wisdom and mind; 
second, reason, <But God is praised as reason etc.>; third, 
truth and faith, <This reason is simple etc.> Concerning the 
first he does two things: first he shows how wisdom is to be 
understood in God; second he explains what he had said, <For 
not God as such etc.> (1-6) 


But it must be considered that prior things are always 
preserved in posterior things. But the Good, according to 
what was said before, is prior to being with respect to 
causality, since the Good extends its causality even to non- 
being; but being is extended to more things than life and 
life than wisdom, since there are some things which do not 
live and some live that do not know. And this Dionysius 
subtly insinuates; for divine life, since it presupposes the 
Good according to intellect, he names Good; but since it 
presupposes immutable esse, he names it eternal. But since 
wisdom is not absent from the divine life, he praises it 
with wisdom, and this in three ways: first, since the divine 
live is wise; and so that one should not understand that it 
is wise participatively, he adds that it is wisdom per se 
itself; second that the divine life is the cause producing 
in esse all wisdom;. and third, since the divine life is 
above all wisdom, which pertains to speculation, and above 
all prudence, which pertains to action. (6-16) 


Then when he says <For not God as such etc.>, he explains 
the three things already mentioned. And concerning this he 
does three things: first he shows that the divine wisdom is 
above every wisdom; second that it is the cause of every 
wisdom, <Therefore this irrational etc.>; third he shows how 
God is wise by knowing others, <But thus God who is 
superwise etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: 
first he shows the excess of the divine wisdom; second he 
shows how we should dispose ourselves toward the divine 
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exceeding wisdom, <But what in other places I said etc.> 
(17-22) 


Concerning the first he does three things: first he proposes 
what he intends, namely that God is not simply called 
superabundantly full of all wisdom and that God has infinite 
prudence, but God is also said to be established above all 
that seems to pertain to cognition, namely above reason and 
above mind, i.e., intellect, and above wisdom which is the 
perfection of the intellect. Second, <And this 
supernaturally etc.>, he proves the excess of the divine 
wisdom through authority. And he says that this excess of 
the divine wisdom Paul, while understanding ina 
supernatural mode, who was a divine man by participation of 
divine wisdom and was the sun, i.e., the illustrious leader 
both of Dionysius as well as of his leader, i.e., 
Hierotheus, who was his teacher, says in I Cor. 1 that "the 
foolishness of God is wiser than humans". Third, <Not only 
since etc.>, he expounds the cited authority. (22-30) 


Now it must be considered that there is found in scripture a 
twofold mode to signify the excellence of divine things. For 
Since those things which pertain to privation and defect in 
created things are attributed by comparison to the divine 
excellence, as if we should say that every justice of human 
being is impurity in comparison to the justice of God, thus 
Similarly we can say that every human deliberation and 
cognition is reputed to be a certain error in comparison to 
the stability and permanence of divine and perfect 
cognition, which he names plurally because of knowing 
plurality. In another mode it is customary in divine 
scripture that those things which are said privatively are 
attributed to God because of God’s excess: just as God who 
is brightest light is called invisible; and the one who is 
laudable and nameable by all is called ineffable and 
unnameable; and the one who is present to all things is 
called incomprehensible as if absent from all things; and 
the one who can be found by all things is called non- 
investigable; and this is entirely because of this excess. 
Thus therefore also the Apostle praises foolishness in God 
because of that which appears in God is in the wisdom of God 
beyond our reason and seems to us unfitting, while we can 
not comprehend the wisdom of God; and through this he 
elevates us to the divine truth, which is ineffable to us, 
Since it exceeds all our reason. (30-43) 


Then when he says <But what I said in other places etc.>, he 
says how we should dispose ourselves toward the excellence 
of the divine wisdom. And concerning this he does three 
things: first he shows how we might be deceived in the 
contemplation of divine wisdom. And he says that, as he said 
in his other books, while we desire to receive divine things 
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which are above us according to our mode, and while we rely 
on our reason which is fed by the senses from a principle, 
namely by collecting the truth from the senses, and while we 
want to compare divine things to the things which are known 
by us, by this we are deceived, wanting to scrutinize reason 
divine and ineffable to us according to that which appears 
to us through reason and sense. (43-50) 


Second, <But it is necessary etc.>, he shows how we might 
avoid this deception. And he says that it is necessary to 
consider that our mind possesses two things in order to 
know: first it possesses natural intellective virtue through 
which it can look to intelligible things proportionate to 
it; but second it possesses a certain union to divine things 
through grace, which exceeds the nature of our mind, through 
which union human beings are conjoined through faith or some 
other cognition to those things which are above the natural 
virtue of mind. Therefore it is necessary that we understand 
divine things according to this union of grace, not by 
drawing divine things to those things which pertain to us, 
but rather by wholly standing outside ourselves in God, so 
that thus through the aforementioned union we might be 
totally deified. (50-57) 


And since someone might say that this would be injurious to 
us, if we should desert ourselves, he thirdly excludes this, 
<For better etc.> And he says that, since God is better than 
us, it is better for us that we be of God through the union 
of grace and that we not be of ourselves, relying on our 
natural powers, than that we should be of ourselves. For in 
this way when we are made with God, i.e., we are united with 
God, the divine gifts which we cannot perceive would adhere 
to us, which would not occur if we neglected the union of 
God by inhering in ourselves. (57-62) 


VII - 2 


<Therefore this irrational and amental etc.> After he shows 
the excess of divine wisdom, here he shows its causality. 
And first in general; second in specific cases, <From it 
intelligibles etc.> (1-3) 


He recollects therefore first the excess of the divine 
wisdom, saying that divine wisdom is praised excellently as 
irrational in so far as it exceeds reason, and as amental in 
so far as it exceeds mind or intellect, and as foolish in so 
far as it exceeds the habit of mind, namely wisdom. And he 
adjoins the causality of the divine wisdom, positing three 
conditions of this cause: first its causality, saying that 
the divine wisdom is a cause through some participation of 
its similitude of potencies both practical and cognoscitive, 
namely of mind, i.e., intellect; and of reason, which is of 
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intellects and habits practical and cognoscitive; namely of 
wisdom, which is the contemplative habit of mind, and 
prudence, which is right reason in acting. The second 
condition of this cause is that effects are predicated of 
it; for it is every consideration and nevertheless every 
cognition and prudence is from it. The third condition of 
this cause is that effects exist in it; for in the wisdom of 
God itself, which is Christ, "are all the treasures of 
wisdom and hidden knowledge", as the Apostle says in Col. 2. 
And these three conditions are the cause of a second: for 
this reason God is named from God’s effects, since effects 
supéreminently preexist in God. Whence regarding the 
abundance of wisdom and cognition in God he uses the name 
‘treasures’; but regarding the eminence of divine cognition, 
as it exceeds our intellect, he attributes to a treasure of 
this kind hiddenness. And this universal causality of divine 
wisdom he exhibits through the similitude of the foregoing, 
namely of goodness, essence, and life. And he says that, as 
was said in the foregoing, consequently here also it must be 
said that God, who is the supereminently and abundantly wise 
cause, as having all wisdom, is the cause that gives even 
esse by wisdom per se itself, as it is understood as a 
certain form, whether it be understood universally or 
particularly, as wisdom is said of this thing or that. (3- 
22) 


Then when he says <From it intelligibles etc.>, he shows the 
causality of the divine wisdom in particular with respect to 
singulars. And first as far as the angels; second as far as 
the rational soul, <Because of the divine wisdom etc.>; 
third as far as sense, <But also someone would not sin 
etc.>; fourth as far as demons, in which is the depravity of 
a certain cognition, <And also demons etc.> Concerning the 
first he does three things: first he posits the procession 
of angelic cognition from God. And he says that from the 
divine wisdom itself the virtues of angelic minds, which 
also are intelligibles in act in so far as they are 
immaterial and they are intellectual in so far as they can 
understand, according to a certain participation of the 
divine similitude they have simple intellections according 
to the property of their knowledge and blessed intellections 
according to union with God. (22~31) 


Second, <Not in divisible things etc.>, he shows the 
simplicity of the angelic intellect through remotion of 
those things which introduce composition in our intellect. 
But it must be considered that the composition of intellect 
in us is twofold: one pertains to the discovery of truth, 
the other pertains to judgement. In discovery, as if 
gathering together we proceed from many things to one, 
whether the many are called diverse sensibles through the 
experience of which we receive universal cognition, or the 
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many are called diverse signs from which by reasoning we 
come to the truth as such. But not only do we proceed from 
many and divisible things of this kind to one intelligible 
truth when we acquire first knowledge, but also, already 
having knowledge, we consider in the many and divisible 
things themselves what we hold in universal cognition 
through a certain application. But in judgement we proceed 
from some common principle to the aforementioned many and 
divisible things whether they be particulars or effects and 
signs. But excluding both of these from the angels, he says 
that the intellectual virtues of the angels do not gather 
together, as we do, the divine cognition, by considering 
divisible things which they know already or acquiring 
knowledge from divisible things of this kind: by divisibles, 
I say, or the senses, as far as sensibles, or by diffuse 
words, i.e., reasons, as another translation has it; for 
‘logos’ in Greek signifies both reason and speech; and 
reason is called diffuse because of the procession from one 
into another. Nor also do the aforementioned intellectual 
virtues act similarly to us by moving from something common 
to the many and divisibility, but since they are pure from 
all materiality, through which they differ from sense and 
sensibles, and multitude, through which they differ from 
diffused reasons, they understand the intelligibles of 
divine things not sensibly or rationally, but 
intellectually; i.e., immaterially in contrast to sense, and 
uniformly in contrast to reason. (32-50) 


Third, <And it is intellectual virtue itself etc.>, he 
designates the cause of excelling cognition in the angels: 
and first from the part of their nature. And he says that in 
the angels themselves there is a virtue and intellectual 
Operation that is resplendent according to a purity pure and 
immaculate: pure through the removal of interior impurity; 
immaculate through the removal of exterior defilement. And 
this purity comes to them from two things: first from a 
certain natural simplicity and immateriality. And this 
befits the angelic intellects themselves, which he calls 
divine, because of nearness and likeness to God; and from 
this simplicity and immateriality they are rendered 
conspicuous, i.e., acutely intelligent. But secondly purity 
shines in them from the gift divinely given to them through 
which they are united to God, through which gift is given 
them their capability for the divine, i.e., to this which 
God is, and to the divine mind and reason, which exceeds all 
wisdom. Therefore purity and splendor of intellect are in 
them both from their simplicity and also from the gift of 
divine grace. (50-61) 


Then when he says <Because of the divine wisdom etc.>, he 


shows how the rationality of souls is derived from the 
divine wisdom. And he says that because of the divine wisdom 
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also human souls have that they are rational. And to explain 
why they are called rational souls, he adds that they 
encircle around the truth of existents diffusively and 
circularly. For the truth of existents basically consists in 
the apprehension of the quiddity of things, which rational 
souls can not apprehend immediately through themselves, but 
they diffuse themselves through the properties and effects 
which encircle the essence of a thing, so that from these 
they might enter to pure truth. But they effect these things 
in a certain circle, while from the properties and effects 
they find the causes and from the causes they judge 
concerning effects. And since angelic minds according to a 
united and simple consideration see the truth of things, 
souls fall short of them in so far as through division and 
multitude of various things they are diffused in the 
cognition of the truth. But nevertheless since many things 
can roll together in one, just as when from many effects and 
properties they come to know the single essence of a thing, 
to the degree that souls are disposed worthily they have 
intellection in some way equal to the angels, namely 
according to the property and ability of souls. For the 
inquiry of reason is terminated at the simple understanding 
of the truth, as it begins from the simple understanding of 
the truth which is considered in first principles; and for 
this reason in the process of reason there is a certain 
convolution or circle, while reason beginning from one 
proceeding through many is terminated at one. (61-76) 


Then when he says, <But also someone would not sin etc.>, he 
states that even sensitive cognition is derived from the 
divine wisdom. And he says that someone will not sin, as if 
diverting from the proposed intention according to which we 
intend to designate the procession of divine wisdom, if 
someone should say that the senses themselves are a certain 
resonance of the divine wisdom. For the lowest point of any 
procession is named a resonance in the similitude of what 
can be sensed internally from sound because of distance; for 
just as the lowest point of life is in plants, thus the 
lowest point of cognition is in sense. Now the divine wisdom 
is above all cognition: of which the first effect is the 
cognition of angelic intellect, which wholly consists in 
uniformity; the second effect is the cognition of reason, 
which rolls together many things into one; but the third 
effect is sensitive cognition, which is diffused around many 
things, but is not able to rise up to uniformity. (76-85) 


Then when he says <And also the mind of demons etc.>, he 
shows that even the cognition of demons is derived from the 
divine wisdom. And he posits the cognition of demons in the 
last place, since it is depraved cognition, although 
according to the order of nature it is higher than the 
cognition of reason and sense. He says therefore that the 
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mind of demons, in so far as it retains the nature and 
virtue of mind, proceeds from the divine wisdom; but in so 
far as it has depraved cognition through an evil will, while 
the highest Good which it naturally desires it neither knows 
how to attain nor wills in a way that is necessary, in this 
regard it falls away from the divine wisdom; since this 
Situation is not in them from God, but from free will. (85- 
91) 


Finally he recapitulates what he had said. And he says what 
was said, that the divine wisdom is the principle from which 
the entire emanation of cognition begins and the cause 
itself pouring forth and substantifying, in so far as it 
makes wisdom to be in everything, and perfection, in so far 
as cognition leads to the perfect, and custodian, i.e., 
preservation, and end, since in this is terminated every 
cognition, i.e., that God is known. Therefore the divine 
wisdom is both the principle and cause of wisdom itself 
understood according to itself in common, and of every mind, 
i.e., intellect, as far as the angels, and of every reason 
as far as humans, and of every sense as far as animals. (91- 
97) 


VII - 3 


<But thus God who is superwise etc.> After Dionysius showed 
the eminence and causality of the divine wisdom, here he 
shows how God knows through the divine wisdom. And 
concerning this he does two things: first he shows how God 
knows; second how God is known, <Therefore it is necessary 
to inquire etc.> Concerning the first he does three things: 
first he proposes a doubt; second he solves it, <But what I 
said often etc.>; third from the posited solution he infers 
a certain conclusion, <Therefore the divine wisdom etc.> (1- 
6) 


He says therefore first that, while God is above all wisdon, 
nevertheless God is praised as wisdom and as mind and as 
reason and as knower. But there is a doubt: how can God 
understand intelligibles, since God does not have 
intellectual operations; or how can God know sensibles, 
Since God does not have sense, but is above sense, while 
nevertheless the holy expressions hand down that God knows 
all things and that nothing flees the divine cognition, 
according to Heb. 4 "everything is bare and open to his eyes 
and no creature is not in his vision". (7-12) 


Then when he says <But what I said often etc.>, he solves 
the proposed doubt. And concerning this he does three 
things: first he shows how sense and intellect are removed 
from God; second how cognition befits God, <Why the divine 
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mind etc.>; third he proves it through authority, <And this 
I think to hand down etc.> (12-15) 


He says therefore first that, as was often said, it is 
fitting that divine things be understood in so far as they 
befit God. For when it is said that God is without intellect 
and without sense, this not be understood according to 
defect, as if God is more deficient than those which have 
sense or intellect; rather it must be understood according 
to excess, namely since God exceeds all intelligible things: 
just as we also attribute to God irrationality, in so far as 
God is above reason, and we attribute to God imperfection, 
in so far as God is perfect above all and before all, and we 
attribute to God impalpable and invisible heat, in so far as 
God is light inaccessible, exceeding every light which can 
be seen by us either through sense or through intellect. 
(15-22) 


Then when he says <Why the divine mind etc.>, he concludes 
from the premises that the divine mind by knowing all things 
contains them through a cognition separate from all things, 
namely since God’s cognition is also above the cognition of 
intellect and above the cognition of sense in so far as it 
knows all things through the first cause of all things 
itself, first having in itself all knowledge, that all 
things have esse: just as it first had the knowledge of the 
angels, that the angels would come to be and also before, 
inwardly in God’s own disposition God produced angels and 
everything else which would come to be in their proper 
natures, as if knowing all things, so that thus I might say, 
from the primordial principle of things itself; and through 
God’s knowledge God leads all things to this that they 
subsist. (22-28) 


Then when he says <And this I judge etc.>, he proves what he 
had said thought the authority of scripture. And he says 
that what was said is signified in holy scripture, when it 
is said that God knows all things before they become, and 
Eccl. 23 can be understood, where it is said "To the Lord 
our God, before they were created, all things are known". 
And he expounds this, saying that this is said because the 
divine mind knows all things, not because God acquires 
knowledge of things from things themselves, but from Godself 
and in Godself God prepossesses through the mode of a cause 
all knowledge and cognition and substance. And he says 
substance, since, as was said above in the chapter on being, 
in the divine esse itself all esse preexists: for otherwise 
God could not know all things through God’s essence unless 
all things were in God causally. And since God knows all 
things through God’s essence, it follows that God knows all 
things and contains them by knowing, not that God sends 
Godself out separately by seeing singulars as we separately 
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apply our intellect to diverse things, but through one 
containing of a cause, namely since by knowing one cause 
containing all things God knows all things: just as also 
light, if it were cognoscitive, would know darkness through 
itself, not receiving the cognition of darkness from 
something other than itself. But God is compared to 
creatures as a light to darkness, because of the deficiency 
of creatures from the divine light. (29-41) 


Then when he says <Therefore the divine wisdom itself etc.>, 
he infers from the premises three conclusions. For it is 
clear that every cognition is according to the mode of that 
in which something is known, as every operation is according 
to the mode of the form by which something is operated. 
Therefore since the divine wisdom knows all things by 
knowing itself, as was said, and it is immaterial and 
indivisible and one, it follows that it knows material 
things immaterially and divisible things indivisibly and 
many things unitively, namely in so far as it knows all 
things and produces them through one thing which is its 
essence. For if effects can be known through a cause, it 
follows that, if God hands down esse to all things according 
to one cause which is God’s essence, God would also know all 
things according to the same cause, just as what had 
proceeded from God and what preexisted in Godself beforehand 
would be in their proper natures. And thus it is clear that 
God does not take cognition of things from things 
themselves; rather to the knowers themselves God grants that 
they can know themselves and that some are known by others. 
(42~51) 


He infers a second conclusion, <Therefore not God etc.> For 
if God by knowing Godself knows all things, it follows that 
there is not in God one cognition by which God knows Godself 
and another by which God commonly comprehends all things. 
For if it were the case that by knowing Godself God would 
not know all things, it would follow that even God’s 
causality would be absent in some instances, namely thus 
that there would be some things not caused by God. Therefore 
as it is impossible that something be not caused by God, 
thus is it impossible that it not be known by God. (52-56) 


He infers the third conclusion, <Thus therefore God etc.> 
For if the mode of cognition follows the principle of 
cognition, from which God does not receive the cognition of 
things from things themselves, it follows that God does not 
know existents through a cognition which is in the mode of 
existents, but through a cognition which is in a mode of 
God’s own. Scripture even says this of the angels, that they 
know what things are in the earth, not such that they know 
sensibles through sense, but through their proper virtue and 
nature of their mind as they are assimilated to God. And 
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also through God’s essence God knows all things, not only 
universals, but also singulars. For the virtue of the 
superior nature is greater and can through one thing know 
what the inferior knows through many. Therefore God, and 
even an angel through assimilation to God, knows through the 
mind not only universals, but also singulars, although a 
human being knows universals in intellect, but singulars by 
sense. (57-65) 


VII - 4 


<Afterwards it is necessary to inquire etc.> After Dionysius 
shows how God knows, here he shows how God is known. And 
concerning this he does three things: first he proposes a 
doubt; second he solves it, <Therefore is it true etc.>; 
third he infers a conclusion from what was said, <Because of 
which also in all things God etc.> (1-4) 


He says therefore first that, since it was said that God 
knows all things through God’s essence which is above 
intellect and sense and above all existents, it remains to 
be asked how we can know God, since God is not intelligible, 
but above intelligibles; nor is God sensible, but above 
sensibles; nor is God something of the number of existents, 
but above all existents. But all of our cognition is through 
intellect or sense, nor do we know anything except 
existents. (4-9) 


Then when he says <Therefore is it true etc.>, he solves the 
proposed doubt. And since the question is lofty, he infers 
the solution under interrogation. The solution is therefore 
that we do not know God, not through God’s nature, as if 
seeing God’s essence itself -- for God’s essence is unknown 
to every creature and exceeds not only sense, but also all 
human reason and also every angelic mind as far as the 
natural virtue of reason and mind -- whence it can not befit 
someone except by a gift of grace. Therefore we do not know 
God, seeing God’s essence, but we know God from the order of 
the whole universe. For the universe of creatures itself is 
proposed to us by God that through it we might know God in 
so far as the ordained universe has certain images and 
similitudes, although imperfect ones, of divine things which 
are compared to it as principle exemplars, in the order we 
ascend through intellect according to our virtue to God, who 
is above all things. And this occurs in three modes: first 
and principally in the ablation of all things, namely in so 
far as nothing of these which we see in the order of 
creatures do we esteem to be God or something befitting God; 
but secondarily through excess, for we do not remove the 
perfections of creatures, as life, wisdom and things like 
these, from God because of some defect of God, but because 
God exceeds every perfection of the creature; for example we 
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remove from God wisdom, since God exceeds all wisdom; third 
according to the causality of all things, while we consider 
that whatever is in creatures proceeds from God as from a 
cause. Therefore thus our cognition is disposed in a mode 
contrary to the cognition of God: for God knows creatures 
through God’s nature, but we know God through creatures. (9- 
25) 


Then when he says <Because of which also in all things 
etc.>, he infers a conclusion from what was said. And 
concerning this he does three things: first he infers the 
conclusion; second he shows how the conclusion follows from 
the premises, <For also these rightly etc.>; third he 
clarifies something which he had supposed, <And also from 
all things etc.> (26-28) 


He says therefore first that, since we ascend from creatures 
into God in the ablation of all things and in excess and in 
the cause of all, therefore God is known in all things as in 
effects and without all things, as removed from all things 
and exceeding all things; and because of this God is also 
known through our cognition, since whatever occurs in our 
cognition we receive as deduced from God; and again God is 
known through our ignorance, namely in so far as to know God 
is to know that we ourselves are ignorant of what God is. 
(29-34) 


And what he had said in general concerning cognition, he 
explains through parts, adding that there are intellect and 
speech (or better, reason, as another translation has it), 
of Godself, and knowledge, which is the conjunction of 
intellect and reason. And regarding sensitive cognition, he 
adds ‘and touch’, which is the sense common to all animals; 
and he adds that it is common, when he adds ‘and sense’. And 
regarding these which imply a deficient cognition, he adds 
‘and opinion’, which falls short of science, ‘and fantasy’, 
which falls short of the certitude of sense. And he adds 
those things which pertain to the manifestation of 
cognition, when he says ‘and name’, which is the sign of 
intellect, and all other things which pertain to cognition 
or signification. And on the contrary God is neither 
understood nor sensed nor spoken nor named. And how all of 
these is true, he shows adding: God is not something of 
existents, but above all existents, and since existents are 
known through intellect and the other things already 
mentioned, God is known by none of the aforementioned things 
through the cognition of some existents. On the other hand 
God is all in all causally, though God is nevertheless none 
of those things which are in things essentially; and since 
whatever exists in things is known either by intellect or 
sense or any of the aforementioned things, in all of those 
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known things God is somehow known as a cause, while 
nevertheless from nothing is God known as God is. (34-47) 


Then when he says <For also these rightly etc.>, he shows 
how the introduced conclusion follows from the premisses. 
And he says that we rightly say that God is known and not 
known: for from all beings God is known and praised in that 
they have a proportion to God, as God is their cause. But on 
the other hand the most perfect cognition of God is through 
remotion, namely in that we know God through ignorance by a 
certain union to the divine above the nature of mind, when 
our mind, receding from all others and afterwards even 
leaving itself, is united to the supersplendent rays of 
deity, namely in so far as it knows God to be not only above 
all things which are below it, but also above itself and: 
above all things which can be comprehended by it. And thus 
knowing God in such a state of cognition, it is illuminated 
by the profundity of the divine wisdom, wiiich we can not 
scrutinize. For that we understand God not only to be above 
all things which are, but also above all that we can 
apprehend, comes to us from the incomprehensible light of 
divine wisdom. (47-57) 


Then when he says <And also from all things etc.>, he 
explains what he had said, namely that God is known from all 
things. And he says that this is because the divine wisdom 
itself is the effective cause of all in so far as it 
produces things in esse, and not only does it give esse to 
things, but it also is the cause of concord and order in 
things in so far as things help each other in an order to 
the ultimate end; and further God is the cause of the 
indissolubility of this concord and of this order, which 
always remains however things change. But the mode of this 
order he subjoins, since the ends of the first things, i.e., 
the lowest of the highest things, always conjoin to the 
principles of the secondary things, i.e., the highest of the 
lower things, in that mode in which the highest of corporeal 
creatures, namely the human body, is united to the lowest of 
intellectual natures, namely the rational soul; and 
Similarly it is seen in others. And thus is effected the 
beauty of the universe through one conspiracy, i.e., 
concord, and harmony, i.e., due order and proportion, of all 
things. (58-67) 


VII - 5 


<But God is praised as reason etc.> After Dionysius 
explained the meaning of wisdom, here he explains the 
meaning of those things which are adjoined to wisdom. And 
first concerning reason; second concerning truth and faith, 
<And reason is simple and to existents etc.> (1-3) 
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He says therefore first that God is praised in holy 
scripture as reason, which can best be understood from 
scripture where God is called Word, according to John 1 "And 
God was the Word". For ‘logos’ in Greek, as Augustine says, 
signifies both reason and word. But from the name of reason 
four things are understood: first that reason is said to be 
a certain cognoscitive virtue; and thus God is praised as 
reason causaliy in so far as God is the giver of all 
cognition, namely of reason and mind and wisdom and all 
things of this kind. In another way it is posited for a 
cause, as when we say: by what reason have you done this? 
i.e., for what cause? And thus God is called reason, not 
only since God is the cause of all, but since also all 
secondary causes God potentially pre-receives in Godself, 
though not in the mode of composition, but through the mode 
of uniformity and simplicity. In a third way reason is 
called computation, as it is found in Matt. 18 that the king 
took a reckoning of his servants. And thus God is called 
reason, since God is the highest disposition of things which 
stretching out goes through all things, as it is said in 
Wis. 7, " . . . unto the end of all things . . ." Ina 
fourth way reason is said to be something simple abstracted 
from many, as the reason of human being that which through 
consideration is abstracted from singulars and pertains to 
the nature of human beings. 


And regarding this he says that above all these things God 
is more properly reason, since the divine reason is more 
simple above all simplicity and is absolute, i.e., separated 
or abstracted, from all things in so far as it is above all 
things according to its supersubstantiality. (4-19) 


Then when he says <And reason is simple etc.>, he discusses 
truth and falsehood. And first he proposes what he intends; 
second he explains the proposition, <For if cognition is 
unitive etc.> (19-21) 


He says therefore first that, just as some faith is caused 
from human reason, thus the divine reason is a certain 
simple truth of the entirety of being, around which reason, 
or truth, as the pure and non-erroneous cognition of all 
things, the divine faith consists. This faith is a certain 
permanent collocation of those who believe, namely in so far 
as it firmly places them in the truth and the truth in then, 
as while believing they have a simple cognition of truth 
apart from doubt and inquiry according to a certain 
intransmutable identity, namely since they remain in the 
truth in the same way intransmutably. And because of this 
firmness of faith the Apostle said faith to be substance, as 
it were a certain firm foundation and collocation. (21-28) 
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Then when he says <For if cognition is etc.>, he proves the 
aforementioned firmness of faith in three ways: first 
through the notion of cognition: since cognition is unitive 
of those who cognize, not only because all those knowing the 
truth are united in one cognition of the truth, but also 
because the one who knows the truth always remains in the 
same mode in one and the same truth. But on the contrary, 
ignorance is the cause that the ignorant one is transmuted 
from himself, one opining in a way that divides him from 
others, since diverse things are opined by diverse ones of 
the ignorant. And for this reason, according to the word of 
holy scripture, nothing can remove from the true faith the 
one who believes in the truth of the divine faith, in which 
he has an immutable permanence: for the Apostle says, Rom. 8 
"I am certain that neither death nor life nor anything else 
can separate me from the love of God". (28-36) 


Second, <For he well knows etc.>, he proves the same thing 
from the judgement of believers. For the one who is united 
to the truth through faith knows well that it is well with 
him, by adhering to the truth of the faith; although many 
despise him as suffering ecstasy, i.e., as fatuous, and 
alienated from himself, nevertheless he hides those 
reprehending from their error, because he without doubt is 
suffering ecstasy in the truth through the true faith, as if 
placed outside common sense and conjoined to supernatural 
truth, since the one who believes knows himself and is not 
raving, as they say, but is free through the simple truth 
and is disposed always in the same way, lest he be carried 
around through instable and variable winds of diverse 
errors. (36-43) 


Third, <Thus therefore by our wisdom etc.>, he proves the 
same by the example of the Apostles, who are princes and 
leaders of christian wisdom and were killed for the truth 
every day, contesting, as was fitting, not only in word but 
also in deed, and through the true cognition of God which is 
unitive of christians, that the cognition of God itself, in 
which christians are united, is more simple and more divine 
than any cognition of God which is had by humans in this 
world; rather, as we should say more truly, it alone is the 
true and one and simple cognition of God. For whatever other 
cognitions of God are discordant from the common cognition 
of christians, which is called the catholic faith, are more 
to be called error than cognition of God. (43-50) 
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BOOK EIGHT 
VIII - 1 


<But since the divine truth etc.> After Dionysius explained 
the meaning of the wisdom of God, here he explains the 
meaning of virtue and justice. For as the procession of 
wisdom extends itself less than the procession of life in 
that not all living things have cognition, thus the 
procession of virtue and justice falls short from the 
procession of wisdom. Concerning this therefore he does two 
things: first he states his intention; second he 
accomplishes what was proposed, <And that the thearchy etc.> 
(1-5) 


He says therefore first that, since the divine truth and 
wisdom, existing above all wisdom, is praised in holy 
scripture both as virtue and as justice and as salvation and 
as liberation, i.e., as the cause of salvation and 
liberation, we should expound these names of God as we are 
able. (6-8) 


Then when he says <And that etc.>, he carries out the 
proposition. And first he explains the meaning of virtue; 
second, justice, which is a species of virtue, <But justice 
is praised on the other hand etc.>; third, salvation, 
liberation and inequality, which are the effects of justice, 
<Therefore the divine justice itself etc.> The first part 
is divided in two: in the first he explains the meaning of 
the virtue of God; in the second he solves a certain 
objection against the weakness of the divine virtue, <And 
Elimas the great says etc.> Concerning the first he does two 
things: first he proposes a question: how virtue should be 
said of God; second he answers the question, <Therefore we 
say that virtue etc.> (9-15) 


He says therefore first that no one who has had experience 
in holy scripture is ignorant that the principal deity is 
separated from all virtue which exists or can be thought in 
things in any mode. But it is separated from all virtue, not 
as if defecting from it, but existing above and exceeding 
it; whence also holy scripture was handed down which 
attributed to God also the domination of celestial virtues, 
according to the Psalm "The Lord of virtues, he is the king 
of glory", and in many places God is called ‘The Lord of 
armies’, from which it is given to be understood that, if 
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God exceeds the celestial virtues, much more so others. 
Therefore how did those who edited holy scripture praise God 
as virtue, and again: how do we, who expound holy scripture, 
understand in deity the name of virtue? (15-23) 


Then when he says <Therefore we say that virtue is God 
etc.>, he solves the proposed question. And concerning this 
he does two things: first he shows how virtue should be 
understood in God; second he shows the procession of virtue 
from God into singulars, <From it are the deiform etc.> 
Concerning the first he does two things: first he shows how 
virtue is attributed to God; second why the virtue of God is 
called infinite, <And as infinite etc.> (24-27) 


He says therefore first that virtue is attributed to God 
because of three things: first because the virtues of all 
things exist in God primordially and supereminently, as was 
‘said of both life and wisdom; but second because God is the 
cause of all virtue; but third because God operates by 
producing all things according to an indeclinable, i.e., 
which can not be lessened or fatigued, and uncircumscribed 
virtue: just as also wisdom is attributed to God in so far 
as in God preexists all wisdom and in so far as God is the 
cause of wisdom and in so far as God has the act of wisdom 
by knowing; and not only is God the cause of virtue as 
bestowing virtue, but since God causes virtue itself whether 
we understand universal virtue or some particular virtue. 
(28-36) 


Then when he says <And as of infinite virtue etc.>, since he 
had said that God produces all things according to an 
infinite virtue, he shows how the virtue of God is called 
infinite. And concerning this he does two things: first he 
shows why the virtue of God is called infinite; second he 
exhibits the infinity of the divine virtue through an 
example, <Which because of the abundance etc.> (36-39) 


But it must be considered that the infinite in God is not 
said through extension as in a continuous quantity, but 
through negation, namely since God is not ended or 
determined to something. Thus therefore the virtue of God is 
called infinite: first since it is not determined to some 
effect, but produces all virtue; second, not only for this 
reason, but also in that it is not terminated through 
commensuration of some virtue, but is above all particular 
virtue and ultimately above virtue itself per se, since what 
is understood by the name of common virtue is less than 
divine virtue; third since it is not named through those 
things which are, but it can in infinite modes also produce 
infinite other virtues besides those which are; God’s 
superinfinite action, which is factive of all virtue, is not 
weakened or debilitated because of this; and thus also it is 
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clear that neither is God made finite by God’s action in 
that action is terminated in effects; fourth it is called 
infinite in that it is not terminated in intellect: for it 
is ineffable and unknown and what can not be thought, the 
divine virtue exceeding all. (39-50) 


Then when he says: <Which because of the abundance etc.>, he 
shows the infinity of the divine virtue through signs and 
examples. And he says that the divine virtue through an 
abundance of possibilities, i.e., power, even preserves 
those that are infirm firmly, containing and powerfully 
holding also those things in which there is the remotest 
resonance of virtue, i.e., which participate a minimum of 
virtue, which is a sign of infinite virtue: just as we see 
in the powers of sensibles that lights which are intense can 
seem splendid even by those who have weak vision and great 
sounds come to weak hearers, who do not easily receive 
sounds; and beyond this the virtue of light and sound can 
not extend itself, since what entirely does not have hearing 
can not hear however great the sound, and what totally does 
not see can not see however splendid the light. Thus 
therefore he concludes that the distribution of the divine 
virtue because of its infinity proceeds to all existents and 
nothing is existing which does not have some virtue; but it 
is necessary that it should have either intellectual virtue 
as the angels, or rational as humans, or sensible as 
animals, or living as plants, or substantial as other 
things; and not only existents, but even esse itself has the 
virtue to be from the supersubstantial virtue of God. And he 
says ‘if it is lawful to say’ since esse is not properly 
said to be, but that through esse something is. (51-64) 


VIII - 2 


<From it are deiform etc.> After Dionysius shows in common 
the procession of divine virtue to beings, here he shows it 
in specific instances, first by distinguishing things into 
which the effects of the divine virtue come; second by 
distinguishing those things which are found in things by the 
divine virtue, <And he establishes united etc.> Concerning 
the first he does two things: first he shows the procession 
of the divine virtue to superior creatures, namely the 
angels; second to inferiors, <But they proceed etc.> (1-6) 


He says therefore first that from the divine virtue proceed 
all the virtues of the angelic ornaments, which are 
conformed to God. But virtue appears in angels with respect 
to three things: first as far as esse itself; and regarding 
this he says that from the divine virtue they have 
intransmutabie esse. Second as far as to understand; and 
regarding this he says that from the divine virtue they have 
sempiternal and immortal intellectual motions, namely since 
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they always understand in act. Third as far as to desire; 
and regarding this he says that they received from the 
virtue of infinite Good fortitude itself, through which they 
desire the Good without the diminution of such desire. They 
have all these things from the divine virtue in so far as 
the divine virtue sends into them both esse and power with 
respect to these, and that they should desire without 
weariness, having those things which always are present in 
them; and that they are always able to desire is in them 
from God. (6-14) 


Then when he says <But they proceed etc.>, he shows the 
procession of the divine virtue to inferior creatures. And 
he says that the effects of the unfailing virtue of God 
proceed also to humans and to animals and to plants and to 
all natural things. (15-17) 


Then when he says <And he establishes united etc.>, he shows 
what might be found in things from the divine virtue. And 
first as far as those things which are common to all, the 
first of which is unity: and regarding this he says that the 
divine virtue confirms all things which are united in a 
certain friendship and communion of their own. The second is 
discretion: and regarding this he says that the divine 
virtue establishes those things which are discreet to each 
other, so that singulars according to their proper notion 
and definition are preserved unconfused and unmixed with 
each other. The third is order:. and regarding this he says 
that the divine virtue preserves the orders of all things in 
that things are ordained to each other, and again everything 
is directed in an order to an end which is the proper good 
of a thing. (17-23) 


Then he posits those things which pertain to singulars. And 
first regarding angels he says that the divine virtue keeps 
immaculate, i.e., without corruption, the immortal lives of 
the angelic unities, i.e., of their simple substances. 
Second regarding the celestial bodies he says that God keeps 
invariably the substance and orders of the celestial bodies 
and luminaries, namely the sun and the moon and the stars. 
Third regarding eternity, which measures the essence of 
heaven, he says that the divine virtue makes it that it can 
be eternity, which is the simple measure of being; and 
regarding time, which is the measure of motion, he adds that 
divine virtue discerns the circumrevolutions of time by 
processions and gathers them together by restitutions. But 
he attributes to time circumrevolution in that it follows 
the circular revolution of heaven. But there is in the 
motion of heaven two things to consider: first that in the 
motion of heaven there is always renovation of place 
according to the passing from place to place; but second 
that heaven returns to the same place according to circular 
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motion. Thus even it is also in time, since according to the 
procession of motion time succeeds time, as hours succeed 
hours and days succeed days. And regarding this he says that 
time is discerned by processions; but according to the 
return of some celestial bodies to the same place even time 
is restored in that which it has passed, and thus what was 
future in some way is gathered together into the past: for 
example, since the day, beginning from the morning, comes to 
an end, and again it returns to morning; and the same 
appears in months and years. (24-38) 


Fourth he shows the effects of divine virtue in the 
elements. And he says that divine virtue makes the virtues 
of fire inextinguishable; for although fire in matter can be 
extinguished, nevertheless fire universally is 
inextinguishable. Also it makes unfailing flowings of water, 
which he says because of the perpetuity of the flowing of 
rivers and the commotions of the sea, which appear in the 
waves of the sea ebbing and flowing. And also it terminates 
the effusion of air. But he says this since the property of 
humidity optimally befits air, and it is not properly 
terminated in a proper terminus; and for this reason, as far 
as it concerns air itself, it has an omnimodal effusion, but 
by the divine virtue it is terminated below the limits of 
its natural place. Also the divine virtue collocates the 
earth in nothing, namely since through the divine virtue it 
is collocated in the middle of the world and there is 
nothing that sustains it. Also the divine virtue preserves 
the generative parts of the earth itself, namely plants and 
others which are born from the earth, indifferently, i.e., 
uniformly, remaining in their nature, namely while similar 
plants are born from the earth by mandated seeds. And not 
only does the divine virtue produce those things which 
pertain to singular elements, but also things which pertain 
to the mixture of elements with each other, in which 
commixture three things are found: for it is necessary for 
there to be first a certain proportion of elements to each 
other, which Dionysius here names harmony; second it is 
required that the proper virtue of any element should remain 
uncorrupted, otherwise it would not be a mixture, but 
corruption; and regarding this he says ‘and an unconfused 
concretion’; third it is required that elements be concrete 
and at the same time remain together and not immediately 
separated from each other; and regarding this he says ‘and 
it preserves them indivisibly’. (38-54) 


But fifth he posits the effects of virtue in animate things. 
And universally he says that the divine virtue holds in one 
the conjunction of soul and body; and specifically of plants 
he adds that it moves upward the nutritive and augmentative 
virtues of plants: nutritive, in so far as the nourishment 

drawn through the roots from the earth is lifted to the top 
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of the plant; but augmentative, in so far as the body itself 
of the plant proceeding from the earth is produced little by 
little. (54-58) 


Then regarding all things universally he adds that the 
divine virtue intensely keeps the substantial and natural 
virtues of all things and it establishes an indissoluble 
dwelling place of everything, namely in so far as all things 
preserve their own grade prefixed by God. (59-61) 


But further he shows the effect of virtue in those things 
which pertain to grace. And he says that the divine virtue 
gives deification itself, i.e., the participation of deity, 
which is through grace. And lest someone should believe that 
one could acquire this participation by his own virtue, he 
adds that God grants virtue so that some might be deified in 
the aforementioned mode. (61-64) 


But finally he concludes universally that there is nothing 
universal in beings which is segregated and not contained by 
the containing of the divine virtue which gives stability to 
things through its own omnipotence. For just as nothing can 
be separated from the divine life except that which lacks 
life, thus from the divine virtue nothing can be separated 
except that which lacks virtue. But what universally has no 
virtue entirely is not nor has any position, i.e., order, or 
stability in the universe. (64-69) 


VIII - 3 


<And Elimas the great says etc.> After Dionysius explained 
the meaning of divine virtue, here he excludes a certain 
objection. And concerning this he does three things: first 
he states the objection; second he solves it, <But adding 
-etc.>; third, having excluded the doubt, he asserts the 
truth, <But we etc.> (1-4) 


Therefore first he states the objection which Elimas the 
great, of whom it is read in Acts, objects against Paul, 
saying in II Tim 11 that God "can not deny Godself", which 
seems contrary to God’s omnipotence. (4-6) 


Then when he says <But adding this etc.>, he solves the 
proposed doubt. And concerning this he does three things: 
first he excuses himself for intending to solve such a weak 
objection; second he states the solution, <For also of his 
own etc>; third he condemns the presumption of the 
objection, <Which wise not understanding etc.> (7-10) 


He says therefore that beyond the foregoing objection he 


adds this, that he fears much lest he be derided for 
foolishness, just as someone who tries to destroy houses 
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made by dissolute boys, which have neither a firm foundation 
because they are built upon sand and are in themselves weak 
because they were bound without cement, and thus it could 
seem that, since he intends to speak against the 
deliberation concerning divine things which the 
aforementioned Elimas had concerning the proposed word, he 
himself hurls darts, as it were, an impossible position. For 
the position is manifestly impossible and is intrinsically 
weak, since it is not confirmed by the truth and it depends 
on a frivolous reason, as on a weak foundation. (10-17) 


Then when he says <For also of his own etc.>, he solves the 
proposed question. And he says that, since God is truth 
itself, for God to deny Godself is nothing else than for God 
to fall from the truth. But since the truth is the same as 
being, it follows that to depart from the truth is the same 
as to depart from esse. Therefore to say "it is not possible 
for God to deny Godself" is the same as to say ~It is not 
possible for God to defect from being". But to not defect 
from being is the same as if it were said that God is not 
non being, by which is more signified esse itself; and just 
as if it were said that God can not not be able, it is not 
shown that God is impotent, but that God is most powerful; 
and similarly if it were said that God does not know Godself 
not to know so that God should be deprived of knowledge, 
this is to have perfect knowledge. Therefore through the 
fact that God can not deny Godself, nothing is detracted 
from God by the impossibility; it is the same as if it were 
said that God can not not be true and being and powerful. 
(17-26) 


Then when he says <Which the wise not understanding etc.>, 
he condemns the presumption of the objection. And he says 
that Elimas, who reputed himself to be wise, not 
understanding the reason of the aforementioned solution, was 
Similar to amateur fighters who frequently supposed the 
adversaries against whom they would fight were weak in there 
estimation and, while they are absent, they audaciously 
throw down a blow against them, pretending to fight, and 
without fear they strike the air with useless blows and thus 
judge themselves to have conquered their adversaries and 
praise themselves for this, although they never know the 
power of their adversaries. For thus it is also regarding 
those who, while making weak objections when there is no one 
to resist them, completely regard themselves to have 
prevailed. (27-34) 


Then when he says <But we etc.>, having excluded the 
objection he commends the divine omnipotence according to 
the statement of the Apostle, saying that we, when 
considering the things said by the Apostle according to our 
ability, praise God, who exceeds all power, as omnipotent, 
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in so far as God’s power extends itself to all things; just 
as the Good, in so far it has the plenitude of all good 
while needing nothing; and as only powerful from Godself: 
for all other powers are not powerful from themselves, but 
from God; and as ruling eternity through God’s own power: 
for other ruling things rule those which are in eternity or 
in time, but God rules all eternity. And again we praise God 
as in no way falling from existents, since nothing which is 
in God can recede from God. But creatures, even if there be 
some which do not depart from esse simply, can nevertheless 
fall from something in so far as they are mutable; but God, 
who is in every way immutable, in no way can fall from esse. 
And these words are taken from what the Apostle says in I 
Tim.: "which he will show in his own times, the blessed and 
only powerful, the King of kings and Lord of lords, who 
alone has immortality" which he indicates when he says ‘in 
no way falling from existing things’. (34-46) 


And not only do these things befit God, but God has them 
excellently. Whence he adds that we can yet more fully 
praise God as supereminently having and as first having all 
existents, i.e., whatever is in things, not indeed in the 
same mode which is in things, but according to a 
supersubstantial virtue, i.e., as effects are virtually ina 
cause according to the mode of a cause exceeding every 
substance. And not only do these things befit God 
supereminently, but also causally. Whence he adds that God 
gives to all existents determinate power and esse. And this 
befits God from the abundance of God’s exceeding virtue 
which God gives to all by pouring out goodnesses copiously. 
For God gives to all abundantly, as is said in James 1. (46- 
53) 


VIII - 4 


<But God is again praised as justice etc.> After Dionysius 
explained the meaning of the virtue of God, here he explains 
the meaning of God’s justice; for justice is a species of 
virtue. But it must be considered that among the moral 
virtues only justice can properly be attributed to God; for 
other moral virtues pertain to the passions, which have no 
place in God, as temperance pertains to concupiscence, and 
fortitude pertains to fears and rashness. But justice is 
concerned with actions, for example distributions or 
retributions, which can befit God. (1-6) 


But this part is divided into two: in the first he explains 

the meaning of the justice of God; in the second the effects 
of divine justice, <Therefore the divine justice itself and 

the salvation of all etc.> Concerning the first he does two 

things: first he shows what pertains to the notion of divine 
justice; second he solves the objections of certain ones 
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against the divine justice, <And if we say this rightly 
etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: first he 
shows with respect to what actions justice befits God; 
second he illustrates what he had said, <For all divine 
justice etc.> But justice befits God with respect to three 
acts: the first is to distribute. Now commutative justice 
has no place in God, as it is between buyers and sellers 
since, as is said in Rom. 11 ". . . who first has given to 
him and they give back to him?" But to God is attributed 
distributive justice, which does not observe equality of 
quantity, so that God gives equally to all, but equality of 
proportion, so that God gives to each one in so far as it is 
worthy. And for this reason he says that justice is praised 
in God in so far as God distributes to all according to 
their dignity. But Godself is the distributor of goods. But 
the good, as Augustine says, consists in mode and species 
and order; and mode prefixes to each one its proper measure, 
as he says. Therefore so that he might signify God to be the 
distributor of all good, he says regarding mode 
‘commensuration’; but regarding species ‘pulchritude’, or 
‘form’, according to another translation; but regarding 
order he says ‘both a good ordering and decoration’, or 
disposition, according to another translation. And he here 
understands decoration for decency of order. (7-21) 


But not only does it pertain to justice that it distributes 
diverse things to diverse things according to their dignity, 
but also that it preserve diversity of this kind unconfused, 
namely lest one should presume to usurp for itself that 
which is of another. And regarding this second act of 
justice he says that the divine justice distinguishes to 
each one all distributions and orders according to a certain 
determination, which truly is justice, namely so that one 
does not violate what belongs to another. (21-25) 


But the third act of justice is that each one works what is 
fitting to itself; because of which also in one way justice 
is called all virtue. And regarding this third act he adds 
that the divine justice is the cause of the proper operation 
of all. (26-28) 


Then when he says <For all divine justice etc.>, he 
illustrates what he had said, designating the reason of the 
aforesaid things. For this reason the foregoing pertains to 
the divine justice, since the property of justice is that it 
establishes order in things, and that to each thing it 
prefixes a terminus beyond which it does not progress, and 
that it preserves ordinations and terminations of this kind 
without confusion, and that further, things thus having been 
ordered and terminated, it gives to each from the 
supervening gifts according to its proper dignity prescribed 
to it by God. (28-33) 
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Then when he says <And if we say this rightly etc.>, he 
solves two doubts concerning the divine justice. Concerning 
the first of them he does three things: first he shows from 
the foregoing that those who endeavor to condemn the divine 
justice show themselves to be ignorant of what was said. And 
this is what he says that, if the foregoing were said with 
reason, namely that it pertains to justice to give to each 
according to its dignity, whoever wants to argue against the 
divine justice which does this, they are ignorant that, 
while they want to condemn the divine justice, they show 
their own injustice. (33-38) 


Second, <For they say etc.>, he states their objection. For 
they say that, while God is the highest and thus it befits 
God to make everything best, God ought to give immortality 
to those which are mortal, so that humans and animals should 
never die, and to imperfect things God should give 
perfection, so that humans should be born immediately 
perfect, and to things mobile through themselves God should 
give the necessity of being moved through another, so that 
it would befit humans themselves that be able to be moved 
through themselves to both good and evil. And they want that 
God should give to humans or other rational creatures that 
they are not able to sin, which would be to have the 
necessity that they always be moved from another: for 
otherwise it would not happen that they would not be able to 
be deflected toward evil except they be moved by others with 
a certain force. But it befits the perfect from perfection 
itself that they can not defect, as is clear in the blessed 
who are confirmed in the good. They also say that identity 
ought to indwell variable things, namely so that all things 
should always be disposed in the same mode and that to the 
weak there should be perfect power and that temporal things 
should be eternal and that those things which are moved 
according to their nature should be immutable and that 
pleasures that are temporal should be eternal. And according 
to their own justice they universally attribute to some what 
belongs to others, i.e., to inferiors. those things which 
belong to superior beings. (38-51) 


Third, <But it is necessary to see etc.>, he excludes their 
perverse justice. And he says that it is necessary to 
consider regarding the divine justice that justice truly 
consists in this, that it gives to all according to their 
proper dignity and that it preserves the nature of each one 
in its proper order and virtue, namely thus that in those 
which are immortal according to their nature it preserves 
immortality and in mortals mortality; and thus concerning 
others which were mentioned on above. (51-55) 


He states the second objection, <But someone might say 
etc.>. And concerning this he does two things: first he 
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states the objection. For someone could object that it is 
not just that God permits holy people to be crucified by 
depraved human beings and that God does not give to them 
help that they be not crucified. (56-58) 


Second, <To which it must be said etc.>, he solves the 
stated objection. And he says that, if those who are called 
holy love those things which are on the earth, for which 
things people are jealous while inhering in material things, 
they have entirely fallen from the divine love (which must 
be understood thus if they so love those things which 
constitute an end in them and because of which they despise 
spiritual goods). And this is what he adds, that he does not 
know how they should to be called holy, those who do injury 
to divine things, which are truly lovable, so that they 
reject those things against the owed debt of religion 
because of temporal goods, which should not be loved 
principally nor should there be zeal for them. But if they 
love spiritual goods which truly are existents since they 
are sempiternal, they ought to rejoice, if they desire them, 
when they can attain the things they desire. But they attain 
them when, suffering afflictions in temporal things, by a 
certain fervor of love they inhere more in spiritual things. 
For then they more closely approach the angelic virtues 
through a similitude, in which there is no affliction of 
material things, when human beings according to their 
ability recede from the affliction of material things from 
the desire of divine things. And this they do when for the 
good, i.e., for the love of God, and for justice and truth 
they wrestle manfully in existing adversities. And just as 
if truly the holy ones of the ages attain what they desire 
in adversities, namely by despising temporal goods in order 
to adhere to spiritual ones, what happens to them is not 
evil, but good. Whence truly it can be said that it is 
proper to the divine justice that it does not destroy 
courageous virtue or soften it through a collation of 
prosperity, but if someone should strive to do this, namely 
fight for the truth, God does not dismiss such without 
assistance, but establishes them in a beautiful and firm 
station of spiritual goods through which they are consoled 
in adversities, and further God rewards such in the future 
according to their proper dignity of merit. (58-76) 


VIII - 5 


<Therefore the divine justice itself etc.> After Dionysius 
explained the meaning of the divine justice, here he 
explains the meaning of the effects of the divine justice. 
And first salvation; second liberation, <Because of which 
also liberation etc.>; third the inequality which in some 
way justice produces, but which in a certain way it removes, 
<But of these and of justice etc.> Concerning the first he 
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does three things: first he states the proper notion of 
salvation; second he posits another notion of salvation 
designated by others, <But if someone etc.>; third he shows 
that these two notions are related to each other, <And this 
first salvation etc.> (1-7) 


He says therefore first that the divine justice is praised 
as the salvation of all, namely since it saves all things, 
in so far as it keeps and preserves in everything three 
things: first conserving the substance of each one both 
proper, i.e., in the property of its nature, and pure, 
i.e., apart from an extraneous mixture; second similarly it 
preserves the order of each proper and pure; but third it is 
the cause in all things of proper and pure operation. And 
thus the notion of salvation consists in that things are 
preserved in those things which befit them according to 
their property. (7-13) 


Then when he says <But if someone etc.>, he posits a second 
notion of salvation. And he says that, if someone wants to 
say that the notion of salvation consists in this that God 
entirely removes one from evil, he ought not be repudiated 
in this, but we ought to understand him who thus praises in 
a broad sense the divine salvation, not only in terms of 
preservation in the good, but also in terms of separation 
from evil. (13-16) 


Then when he says <And this first salvation etc.>, he 
compares these two notions to each other. And he says that 
he requests humbly, by persuading him who designates the 
second notion of salvation, that he might define this that 
the first notion of salvation consists in conservation in 
the good, which preservation in the good is multiple. For 
some things are preserved in the good by God who constitutes 
them intransmutable in themselves, as the celestial bodies 
which are far from corruption and the blessed who cannot 
Sin. Second, as some which are transmutable are preserved so 
that they do not have something withstanding them, as 
sometimes God, seeing some to be weak, does not permit them 
to be tempted and thus saves them, by preserving them in the 
good. Third God permits some to be assailed, but gives to 
them fortitude so that they can resist against the 
assailant, as the strong against the worse, i.e., against 
the weak. And thus God keeps and saves all things, since God 
makes them not fighting or warring, as fighting refers to 
actual opposition, but war to habitual. And this is fitting 
that they do not have opposition, as singulars are 
ornamented, i.e., firmly disposed, in those things which 
pertain to their proper notions. (16-28) 


And not only does God make some things non fighting, but God 
also exterminates, i.e., destroys, from all things every 
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inequality and alien operation, as inequality refers to what 
is extraneous in essence or virtue, but alien to what is 
extraneous in operation. The preserving divine justice also 
constitutes the proportions of each thing, not availing to 
fall to unfittingness nor to pass over in any way 
whatsoever. For the passage of superiors to inferiors can be 
called a fall; but the passage of inferiors to superiors is 
not called a fall, but a passage simply. But one should not 
wonder that he says all things are kept from fighting and 
without inequality and apart from passage to contraries, 
although in many things there is found fighting and an 
admixture of the extraneous and passage to contraries, since 
in all transmutable things something always remains that is 
not transitive and unmixed and unopposed, as a subject does 
not pass away when it is changed according to form. (29-38) 


And these three things which he states in the second place 
respond to three things posited first, but not in the same 
order. For that which among these second things he states 
last when he says ‘and the proportions of each one’ etc., 
responds to that which among the first he stated when he 
said ‘intransmutable in themselves’. But what is second 
among the last, namely ‘and every inequality’ etc., responds 
to that which he had said above last ‘and it saves the 
stronger against the worst’. But what he says first among 
the last ‘and he keeps all things’, etc., responds to that 
which first in the middle he stated ‘and non fighting’. Thus 
therefore since the notion of salvation consists in this 
first and principally that something is preserved in the 
good, it will not be far from the intention of holy 
scripture if someone wants to praise the salvation of God in 
so far as Godself saves all things through proper goodness 
by freeing from evil what is fallen from its proper goods. 
And this I say according to how the nature of those who are 
said to be saved suffers: for those who fall according to 
free will are restored otherwise than those who fall 
according to natural corruption. (38-48) 


Then when he says <Because of which also the liberation 
etc.>, he explains the meaning of the effect of liberation. 
And he says that the holy doctors name the divine justice 
liberation, i.e., the cause of liberation, in so far as it 
saves from evil, and this in many ways: first in so far as 
it does not permit those which are truly beings to fall from 
a their subjects so that they become nothing, for something 
of the subjects always remains. Second, if something truly 
existing sinks down to some sin in action and to some 
inordination by inclination of appetite and to some defect 
of proper operation, God frees that which thus falls from 

j the passion which induces to sin, and from the weakness by 
which something does not maintain due order, and from the 
privation which pertains to the lessening of perfection. And 
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thus these three respond to the first three. And so that he 
might show how God liberates from these three, he adds 
another three responding to the three set out first: for God 
liberates from privation in so far as God he fills what was 
lacking; but God liberates from infirmity in so far as God 
supports our weakness with paternal and merciful affection; 
but God frees from passion raising up, i.e., recalling, us 
from evil, and what is more, by firmly establishing us in 
the good; and that good which was smitten, i.e., lessened 
and debilitated, God fills by restoring; and what was 
inordinate God orders and what had fallen down to sin God 
causes to stand, i.e., establishes, and ornaments, i.e., 
arranges with a certain decency. And thus God leads every 
inordination and indisposition to integrity and God absolves 
from all stain of sins. (49-64) 


Then when he says <But from these etc.>, he explains the 
meaning of inequality. And first he shows what kind of 
inequality justice excludes; second what kind of inequality 
it establishes, <For also inequality etc.> For distributive 
justice excludes inequality of proportion, but it causes 
inequality of quantity in that it gives more or less 
according to the proportion of dignity of each one. (64-68) 


He says therefore first that regarding these, namely 
salvation and liberation, and regarding justice it was said, 
according to which equality of proportion which is in all 
things is measured and determined, and that there is 
exterminated, i.e., excluded, every inequality, which is 
said according to the privation of equality of proportion, 
which is in singular things; for it pertains to justice that 
it give to each according to its proportion and thus 
equality of proportion is determined according to justice. 
But since the capacity of all is not the same, thence it is 
that it distributes diverse things to diverse things, and 
thus by causing equality of proportion it causes inequality 
of quantity. And for this reason he adds that, if someone 
wants to understand inequality according to the differences 
between all things which are in the universe, through which 
differences one thing is better than another according to 
some perfection, justice preserves this kind of inequality 
while it does not permit disorder or confusion to occur in 
things by all things being mixed with each other; and thus 
justice preserves all existents according to their species 
as the nature of each one requires. (68-79) 
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BOOK NINE 
Ix- 1 


<But since both great and small etc.> After Dionysius 
explained the meaning of the divine names which are 
understood according to the processions of perfections 
befitting to creatures absolutely, as is the Good, esse, 
life, wisdom and virtue, here he explains the meaning of the 
names of God which are taken according to processions in 
which there is implied a relation of one thing to another: 
as are great and small, which imply excess and defect 
according to quantity; the same and other, which imply 
fittingness and difference according to substance; and like 
and unlike which imply fittingness and difference according 
to quality; and station and motion, of which the notion of 
station consists in this that something is similarly 
disposed both now and formerly, but the notion of motion 
consists in this that something does is not similarly 
disposed both now and formerly; and a note concerning 
equality which implies fittingness according to quantity and 
is the mean between great and small. Therefore it is divided 
into three parts: in the first he states his intention; in 
the second he shows what singulars of the aforementioned are 
said of God, <But God etc.>; in the third he shows why they 
are said of God, <But great etc.> (1-13) 


He says therefore first that, since to God, who is the cause 
of all, are attributed both great and small and other 
aforementioned things, it is necessary to consider whatever 
can be shown to us from these signs by which God is named. 
(14-15) 


Then when he says <Therefore God etc.>, he shows that the 
foregoing are said of God; for God is praised in holy 
scripture as great and existing in magnitude, according to 
the Psalm "Great is the Lord and laudable beyond measure and 
of his magnitude there is no end". And since smallness is a 
certain subtlety, small is attributed to God in scripture, 
where it is said in III Kings 19 that God appeared in a fine 
hissing of air, which fineness, or subtlety, manifests the 
divine smallness. For sometimes in scripture God is called 
the same, according to the Psalm "But you are the same". 
Otherness is also attributed to God in so far as diverse 
figures and diverse species of things are circumposed on God 
in holy scripture, just as God is sometimes designated in 
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figures or species of human being or sheep or lions or 
stones. But God is called similar in scripture in so far as 
God makes some things similar to Godself and is the cause of 
the similitude itself, according to Gen. 1 "Let us make 
human being in our image and likeness". God is also called 
dissimilar to all things, where scripture says that nothing 
is like God, according to the Psalm "God, who is like you" 
and " there is none like you among the gods, O Lord"? But 
God is described in scripture as standing, according to Amos 
7 "Behold God standing on the covered wall". God is 
described as immobile, according to Malachi 3 "I am the Lord 
and I do not change"; and sitting in the ages, according to 
Is. 9 "on the throne of David . . will you sit . . . from 
now unto eternity". But God is described as motion as 
walking, or proceeding, to all things, according to Gen.3 
"when they heard the voice of the Lord walking in paradise". 
And in Wis. 7 it is said that "wisdom is more mobile than 
all mobile things; but it reaches everywhere because of its 
purity". And many other things equally rich with these are 
said of God in scripture. (16-33) 


Then when he says <Therefore God is great etc.>, he shows 
why the aforesaid things are said of God: and first 
concerning great and small; second of the same and other, 
<But the same is etc.>; third of the like and unlike, <But 
God is like etc.>, fourth of station and session and motion, 
<But what also concerning the divine station etc.>; fifth on 
equality, <But if someone in the expressions etc.> 
Concerning the first he first explains the meaning of great; 
second the meaning of small, <But small etc.> Concerning the 
first he does three things: first he attributes great to God 
according to the notion of causality; second through the 
notion of a certain similitude, <And outside every magnitude 
etc.>; third according to dissimilarity, <This magnitude is 
infinite etc.> (34-41) 


He says therefore first that God is called great in that 
God’s magnitude, which befits God essentially, God eternally 
hands down to all great things, just as God is also called 
wise in so far as God hands down wisdom to all wise things. 
Or it can otherwise be read that God hands down God’s 
magnitude to all things which are eternally great, i.e., 
from the beginning of creation unto sempiternity. (41-44) 


Then when he says <And outside every magnitude etc.>, he 
attributes great to God according to a certain notion of 
Similitude: and first with respect to God’s substance; 
second with respect to God's effects, <And according to a 
superfull etc.> (45-47) 


But it is clear that great is attributed to creatures 
according to the notion of excess; for those things are 
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called great which are found to exceed others. Now excess in 
things created is perceived in many ways: in one way 
according to the dimension of longitude, latitude and depth; 
and according to this something is called great with respect 
to another in so far as it superexceeds its quantity; and 
thus God is called great simply in so far as God’s magnitude 
is superfused and superextended outside every magnitude; and 
it is called superfused in the similitude of humid things, 
as air and water, but superextended in the similitude of dry 
and solid bodies. In another way excess is perceived in 
created things according to place, and thus a place is said 
to be greater which is contains more things. Whence God is 
also called simply great in so far as God contains every 
place. Third excess is found in things according to number; 
and thus also God is called great simply in so far as God 
proceeds beyond every number, since every number proceeds 
from the divine wisdom as it distinguishes things, in whose 
power it is to produce many differences of things. But the 
infinite in things seems maximally to be what exceeds all 
things. But, as is found in created things, something is 
called infinite in one way but is finite in another way: for 
example if something which is infinite according to quantity 
is finite according to species. Whence God, who is infinite 
to all things, exceeds every infinity. (47-60) 


Then when he says <And according to the superfull etc.>, he 
attributes great to God according to the notion of excess 
which is considered on the part of effects. Now three things 
must be considered in God’s effects: first that the effusion 
of effects proceeds from the plenitude of the cause, just as 
what is not full of heat can not effuse heat, or just as 
according to the similitude of a dish we say that unless it 
is full of water it can not pour out water. Second since, if 
there is a great plenitude, there is a great effusion. Third 
that to the extent that the effusion is prior, that which is 
poured out first is received in that in which it is poured 
out: for a humor infused in the earth first is received by 
it. And these three must be considered in divine effects: 
for first on the part of God there is found a superabundant 
plenitude of goodness; second from this abundant plenitude 
it follows that it produces great things; third since it is 
the primordial cause it follows that its gifts are 
fountanal, i.e., primordial; for whatever is received from 
any cause presupposes that which is received from God. Thus 
therefore: according to God’s superfullness regarding the 
first; and magnificent regarding the second; and God’s 
fountanal gifts regarding the third; in so far as the gifts 
themselves are participated by all according to the effusion 
of the gift which is infinite on the part of the giver, 
gifts of this kind are not in any way lessened, but always 
have the same superabundant plenitude and are never lessened 
in so far as they are participated; rather in so far as they 
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are more participated, the more they remain above: since to 
the degree that something receives more of the divine gifts, 
the more it is rendered fit for receiving them; and on the 
part of the one flowing because its influence is of infinite 
virtue it can not be lessened. (61-77) 


Then when he says <This magnitude etc.>, he expounds the 
divine magnitude through its difference to other magnitudes. 
And he says that the divine magnitude is infinite, which 
befits no created magnitude; and it is also without 
quantity, since God is not in the genus of quantity, but the 
magnitude of God is God’s substance; and it is also without 
number, i.e., without measure: for number has the first 
notion of measure, since through it also continuous 
quantities are measured; but when he says ‘without number’ 
it refers to discrete quantity. And thus through the divine 
magnitude is perceived the excess of the divine causality 
according to which God pours out universally and 
superabundantly God’s infinite magnitude, which is not 
received by creatures in its infinity, but according to 
their capacity they receive it in a finite mode. (77-85) 


Then when he says <But small etc.>, he shows how small is 
said of God. And concerning this he does three things: first 
he states the notions of small; second he attributes them to 
God, <Thus therefore etc.>; third he shows the difference of 
this small to other smalls, <This small etc.> (85-87) 


Concerning the first it must be considered that subtlety is 
a certain smallness, whether subtlety is understood as a 
certain quality according to which subtle bodies are called 
thin as they have too little quantity under the same 
dimensions, or whether subtlety is understood as a certain 
difference concerning quantity; for as long and short are 
related to a line, but wide and narrow to a surface, thus 
subtle and gross are related to the depth of a body. Whence 
subtlety signifies a certain smallness. (88-92) 


He posits therefore three properties of small, or subtle. Of 
which the first is that it exceeds all weight and all 
distance. And he says weight in that what is thin is called 
subtle: for such optimally is found light; but he says 
distance in that subtle is opposed to thick, in which such 
distance, namely great profundity, is small in subtle 
things. But that excess, by which small and subtle exceeds 
all depth and all distance, is not perceived according to 
majority of quantity which is opposed to smallness, but as 
unity exceeds number, since it measures it and is not 
measured by it. He states the second property of small, that 
it goes through all without prohibition; for it is of the 
notion of the subtle that it is penetrative. He states the 
third property, that the small is the cause of all. And he 
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introduces the proof of this, that nothing is found which 
does not participate the form of small: for small is found 
in the great, but great is not found in the small; but the 
participated seems to be the cause of the participant, 
whence also the principles in all genera are small in 
quantity, but great in virtue. (92-102) 


Then when he says <Thus therefore in God etc.>, he 
designates the aforementioned notions of the small in God, 
and in particular the second. And he says that in God the 
small is understood in so far as it goes to all things 
without impediment, by filling them both with God’s effects 
and God’s presence, since God is in all things and again 
works through all things as through a proper instrument. And 
in order to prove this he introduces the authority of the 
Apostle at Heb. 4, who first and specifically shows that God 
penetrates to all things which pertain to human nature; in 
which is first found the composition of soul and body, the 
distinction of which and the mode of union the divine wisdom 
both knows and brings about; and for this reason he says 
that it attains even to the division of souls and body. 
Second in human being there is composition of parts of the 
body, which also is known to God, and for this reason he 
adds ‘and of joints’ regarding the juncture of members, ‘and 
of marrows’ regarding those things which are contained 
between joints. Third he adds those things which pertain to 
the soul, among which the intentions of the heart are hidden 
most of all and nevertheless are known to God; and for this 
reason he adds ‘and of the intentions of the heart’. And 
since those are most hidden, much more so does God attain 
through God’s knowledge to universal being, for no creature 
is hidden, or invisible, in God’s sight, as is said in Heb. 
4. (103-114) 


Then when he says <This small etc.>, he shows the divine 
smallness through difference to other smalls. And first it 
must be considered that small is in the genus of quantity, 
but the small that is said of God is without quantity; for 
just as great is without quantity, thus is small without 
quantity. Second it must be considered that every small can 
be measured with facility, but the small which is said of 
God is without number; for it can not be comprehended by 
some measure. Third it must be considered that something 
small is easily detained, either that it is impeded from its 
course or that it is easily held, but the divine smallness 
can be held in neither mode, since its virtue cannot be 
impeded nor can someone perfectly lay hold of God. Fourth it 
must be considered that some things are small in that they 
are quickly terminated by a terminus of quantity or they are 
defined by a definition of substance which comprehends 
substance, but the divine small is without terminus or 
definition. Fifth it must be considered that those which are 
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small can comprehend little, but they are comprehended 
easily by others; but the divine smallness is comprehensive 
of all things, but is incomprehensible by all things. (115- 
126) 


IX - 2 


<But the same is supersubstantially etc.> After Dionysius 
explained the meaning of great and small, here he explains 
the meaning of the same and other. And first he shows how 
the same is attributed to God; second how other is 
attributed to God, <But other etc.> Concerning the first he 
does two things: first he proposes by way of summary the 
modes in which the same is attributed to God; second he 
explains them, <And he according to himself etc.> (1-5) 


Now the same is attributed to God according to God’s 
immutability, as it is read in the Psalm "But you are the 
same". But the immutability of God is first perceived in 
that God is not transmuted according to esse and non-esse as 
are generable and corruptible things, and for this reason he 
says that God is the same in so far as God is 
supersubstantially eternal; but since some have a certain 
eternity in so far as they do not defect completely into non 
being, but are converted into some other things, in order to 
exclude this consequently he says ‘inconvertibly’. Second he 
excludes local motion when he says ‘remaining in Godself’; 
for God is contained in Godself as in a place. Third he 
excludes the motion of alteration and augment and 
diminution, when he says that God always has Godself in the 
same way, namely since God is not changed from form to form, 
as from white to black, or from quantity into quantity, as 
from small to great, since nothing in God is increased or 
lessened; for what is more white is disposed according to 
the same, but not in the same mode. Fourth he excludes the 
motion which is according to a relation to things. And he 
Says that God, as far as it is on God’‘s part, is always in 
the same way present to all things, but that all things are 
not always disposed in the same way to God comes about from 
the variation which occurs in things. (5-17) 


Then when he says <And he according to himself etc.>, he 
expounds those things which he had touched upon summarily, 
and first when he had said ‘remaining in Godself’. And he 
excludes those things through which the dwelling of 
something in another can be impeded, which are five: for 
first anything remains in a place which befits it per se and 
according to its nature, but it is easily removed from the 
place which befits it accidentally; and regarding this he 
says that God is collocated in Godself according to Godself, 
i.e., per se and not accidentally. Second something remains 
where it is established, whence some things are affixed with 
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keys that they might remain permanently; and he thus adds 
‘firmly’; for God is established in Godself according to the 
infinity of God’s own virtue. Third it happens that 
something established in something else can not remain in 
it, since corruption or putrefaction happens to that which 
had established it, just as stones do not remain in a wall 
when the cement has corrupted; and in order to exclude this 
from God he adds ‘and uncontaminated’. Fourth something is 
prohibited from remaining since it is not optimally 
collocated, but can be lead to a better condition; and in 
order to exclude this he says ‘in the highest ends’, i.e., 
summits. Fifth something is prohibited from remaining 
because of the diversity of those which come together for 
the institution of a thing, of which one draws this way and 
another one that way; and regarding this he says ‘of an 
abundance of identity’, since in God there is the most 
perfect identity excluding all diversity. (18-30) 


Then when he says <Intransmutable etc.>, he expounds what he 
had said ‘always having according to the same and in the 
same mode’, and first regarding alteration. And he says that 
God is intransmutable in so far as God cannot be variated 
according to more or less, and God is not able to fall into 
an opposite in so far as God is not changed from one form 
into an opposite form. Then he expounds the cause of the 
things said; for that something is not transmuted or does 
not fall into a contrary, one cause can be that it has a 
firm active virtue to resist, as is clear in fire; and 
regarding this he says ‘firmly’. Another cause can be that 
it does not have in itself the principle of mutability; and 
regarding this he says ‘invariably’. But this principle of 
variability sometimes is a mixture with something 
extraneous; and in order to exclude this he says ‘clean’, or 
‘pure’, according to another translation; for what is 
unmixed with something extraneous is called pure or clean. 
But sometimes the principle of variability is the potency of 
matter in that which is variated, because of which it is 
reduced by an agent into another disposition; and to exclude 
this he says ‘immaterially’. But sometimes the principle of 
variability is the composition of something from diverse 
things, just as mixed bodies are variables, not only since 
they are material things, but also since they are composed 
of contraries; and to exclude this he says ‘most simple’. 
But sometimes the notion of variation is its need to be 
variated; for what is imperfect naturally tends toward its 
perfection; and to exclude this he says ‘not needing’. (31- 
45) 


Then to exclude the motion of augment he adds ‘non 
augmentably’; and to exclude the motion of decrement he adds 
‘not diminishable’; and to exclude the transmutation of 
generation he adds ‘ingenerate’, i.e., not generated. Now 
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this is said in many ways. For sometimes not generated is 
said, since it has not yet received esse through generation, 
as those things which will be generated in the future; and 
to exclude this mode he adds ‘not as not yet generated’. But 
sometimes something is said not to be generated, since its 
generation was begun, but is not yet consummated; and to 
exclude this he says ‘or imperfect’. But sometimes something 
is called not generated, not simply but in some respect, 
just as if we should say that this human is not generated 
from that one or if we should say this is not a generated 
human, but a generated animal; and to exclude this he says 
‘or as not made by this’, i.e., from some determinate 
generator, ‘or that’ as far as a certain terminus of 
generation. But sometimes that is called not generated or 
not made, which is impossible to be, as a human to be an 
ass; and to exclude this, he adds ‘nor as nowhere’, i.e., in 
no place, or ‘never’, i.e., in no time, and ‘in no mode 
existing’. (45-56) 


Then he adds how ingenerate is said of God through an 
opposition to the foregoing, saying that God is called 
ingenerate as all things, i.e., since God in some way is all 
things in so far as all things preexist in God; and this is 
opposed to that which he had said ‘nor as nowhere in no way 
existing’. God is also called ingenerate, not in some 
respect but absolutely, against what which he had said ‘or 
as from this’ etc. God is also called ingenerate, not as not 
yet generated, but as always existing. God is also called 
ingenerate, not as imperfect, but as existing perfect 
through Godself. Thus therefore he shows the difference of 
God to those things which are called not generated. Whence 
consequently he shows the difference of God to those things 
which are called generated; for every generation is a 
transmutation from this whole into that whole, from which it 
follows that it is not always the same; and to exclude this 
he says ‘and existing the same’. But that a generated thing 
is not always the same occurs from two factors: first since 
it is determined to a specific esse, not the whole itself 

er_ se, but through some part of it, namely through form, 
and because of this it is corrupted and generated in that 
one form is separated from matter and another enters; but 
what is form simply is determined according to itself 
entirely to its specific esse. Second since a generated 
thing is determined to its esse, not by itself, but from the 
action of a generator; and for this reason in order to 
exclude this from God he says that God exists the same as 
determined to this that God uniformly possesses Godself and 
according to the form of identity, not according to another 
or from another, but according to Godself and from Godself. 
(57-71) 
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Then when he says <And the same from the same etc.>, he 
shows how they have another identity through God, and this 
in two ways: in one way in that God grants to existing 
things identity in their proper nature. And he says that 
this same, which is God, shines above all things so that 
they participate God’s identity according to the suitability 
of each one; for to one God grants that it is the same 
simply; and to those which are diverse according to 
themselves God grants identity of order in that one is 
coordinated to the others. In another way in that things, 
which in their proper natures are diverse, are the same as 
far as they are in God; and regarding this he says that it 
is because of the abundance of God’s identity and because 
God is the cause of all identity. And God prepossesses 
contraries in Godself not in a diverse mode, but in the same 
mode, just as diverse effects are uniformly in the one who 
is the one and singular cause of all identity through 
excess. (72-80) 


Then when he says <But other etc.>, he shows how otherness 
is attributed to God. And he posits two modes, the first of 
which is that otherness is attributed to God in so far as 
God is present to all things, as to those who participate 
God through a certain similitude according to the 
perfections which they receive through God’s providence. And 
this is because the preservation and good of all is all in 
all, namely in so far as no perfection is in things which is 
not some similitude of God, so that thus God can always be 
called, through the participation of God’s similitude, 
Wisdom in the wise, Justice in the just, Life in the living, 
and thus of the others. And lest someone should understand 
badly that God is all in all, he excludes from God the modes 
in which one creature is in another, which occurs in two 
ways: in one way through transmutation of the one which is 
said to become in another, as fire is in a mixed body 
through some transmutation of it and food is in a nourished 
body in that it is converted into body; whence to exclude 
this he says ‘remaining in Godself’. In another mode 
something is in another in that by its action it changes 
that thing into a similitude of it, just as generating fire 
is in some way in generated fire. And this in some way 
approaches the mode in which he had said God to be in 
things, but it falls short in many ways: first since those 
things which in natural things generate things similar to 
themselves do not always remain the same, and since they 
preserve themselves according to the similitude of a 
species, they generate things similar to themselves; and to 
exclude this he says ‘and by proper identity’. Second since 
the action of an agent by which it makes something similar 
to itself is something that goes out from the agent into the 
patient, which has no place in God, since God’s action is 
God’s substance; whence to exclude this he says ‘and 
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inegressibly’. Third since a created agent produces itself 
in diverse things according to diverse operations, which 
does not befit God; and for this reason he adds ‘according 
to one operation’. Fourth since the action of an agent 
making something similar to itself is not continuous and 
sempiternal as is the action of God; and for this reason he 
adds ‘and without cease’. Fifth since a natural agent 
simultaneously both suffers and is moved; and to exclude 
this from God, he says ‘standing’. Sixth since the virtue of 
a hatural agent is debilitated in its action because it 
suffers at the same time; and to exclude this he says that 
God by an indeclinable virtue gives Godself through a 
certain participation of Godself for the deification of 
those converted, i.e., that God might assimilate to Godself 
those which God converts to Godself. (80-103) 


Then when he says <And alterity etc.>, he states the second 
mode in which otherness is attributed to God. And first he 
states the mode; second he shows that it does not pertain to 
the proposed intention, <But lest we should be concealed 
etc.> (104-106) 


He says therefore first that there is also attributed to God 
the alterity of diverse figures according to the multiple 
visions of the prophets, in which sometimes God was seen as 
a lion, sometimes as a lamb, sometimes as a man, which are 
diverse figures. Others signify certain things beyond those 
which appear on the surface. And he shows this through an 
example in the soul: for if someone wants to describe the 
soul in the mode of a body, although the former is simple, 
we should understand the corporeal parts attributed to its 
simplicity otherwise than they are in the body. For through 
the head we should understand the mind which presides over 
all parts of the soul, as the head is over all parts of the 
body; but through the neck we should understand opinion, 
which is disposed in a middle way between reason, knowledge, 
truth and the irrational parts of the soul, lacking 
knowledge of the truth; but through the breast we should 
understand furor, i.e., the irascible, because of the 
fortitude of the breast; but through the belly the 
concupiscible because of the softness of the belly or since 
concupiscence arises from the belly, just as the irascible 
has a seat in the heart which is in the breast; but through 
the legs and feet we would say to be signified the natural 
powers of the nutritive soul, through which life is 
sustained. And thus we would use the names of corporeal 
parts, as if certain signs of the potencies of the soul, 
according to a certain similitude. Whence much more so the 
diversity of forms and figures in God, who is above all 
things, ought to be purged from corporeal fantasies through 
holy and mystical expositions befitting to God, namely since 
they understand the hidden from the manifest. Whence also if 
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someone wants to attribute to God, who is impalpable and 
infigurable, the three dimensions of bodies, as the Apostle 
does in Eph. 3, it must be said that the width of God is 
nothing other than the procession of the divine providence, 
which is borne above all things, as if containing all 
things; but the length of God should be called the virtue 
which is extended above the whole, penetrating all things 
from the highest to the lowest; but the depth of God should 
be called the hidden and unknown essence of God, which is 
incomprehensible to all existents. (106-125) 


Then when he says <But lest we should be concealed etc.>, he 
shows that the aforementioned alterity does not pertain to 
the proposition. And he says that we ought not to deceive 
ourselves by expounding alterity which is according to forms 
and figures, since by this means we would mix together that 
doctrine of the Symbolic Theology, which is concerned with 
expounding the corporeal nominations of God, which are 
understood through sensible signs. But it pertains to the 
present proposition that we should not take the alterity 
attributed to God to be some variation of God who has 
supereminent and unchangeable, i.e., intransmutable, 
identity, but through this we should understand the 
formation by which God gives multiple forms and that God 
reduces all things into one order, and conversely the 
uniformity of the many processions of the divine fecundity 
to all things, all of which pertain to the first mode of 
alterity designated above. (125-133) 


IX- 3 


<But similar God etc.> After Dionysius explained the meaning 
of the same and diverse, here he explains the meaning of 
Similar and dissimilar; and first, similar; second, 
dissimilar, <And what must concerning that etc.> Concerning 
the first he does two things: first he shows how similitude 
is attributed to God; second how God is the cause of 
similitude, <But to all by similitude etc.> Concerning the 
first he does two things: first he attributes similitude to 
God in that God is called similar to Godself; second through 
comparison to others, <But theologians existing etc.> (1-6) 


He says therefore first that, if anyone wants to say that 
God is similar to Godself, such an exposition of the divine 
similitude should not be condemned. But he excludes two 
things from God through which something can be dissimilar to 
itself: for something can be called dissimilar to itself in 
one way, Since it does not always remain the same, but is 
changed from form to form or from disposition to 
disposition; and in order to exclude this he says ‘as the 
same’. Second something can be called dissimilar to itself, 
since it is composed of contraries or from dissimilar parts; 
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and to exclude this he says ‘the whole through the whole God 
similar to itself’. And since it is customary to call the 
whole what is divided in parts or subjects as the universal 
whole, or integral units as the integral whole, in order to 
exclude the notion of the universal whole he says 
‘singularly’; but to exclude the notion of the integral 
whole he says ‘indivisibly’. (7-14) 


Then when he says <But theologians etc.>, he treats the 
similitude of God through comparison to others. And he says 
that those who deal with divine things say that nothing is 
similar to God, who exists above all things in so far as God 
is considered in God’s own esse, but they say that God gives 
God’s similitude to things which are converted, i.e., that 
draw near, to God according to a certain imitation possible 
to them according to their virtue, not such that they can 
perfectly imitate God, since God is above all definition, 
i.e., above the termini of any nature, and above all reason, 
i.e., above all apprehension. And the virtue of this 
similitude to God which is given to things by God appears in 
this, that all things which come from God as effects from a 
cause are converted through desire to God as to a proper 
cause; which would not occur unless all things had some 
similitude to God; for everything loves and desires what is 
similar to itself. Therefore since all things are converted 
through desire into God, it is fitting to say that all 
things are similar to God, not according to equality, but 
through a certain assimilation and imitation from which the 
notion of an image is taken. And that such is the similitude 
of things to God appears from this, since we do not say that 
God is similar to other things, since neither is a human 
being said to be similar to its image. For in those things 
which are of one order it can be said that some things 
mutually are similar to each other, thus that the similitude 
is converted toward both, so that we could say this to be 
similar to that and that to this; for both can be called 
Similar to each other, because they are called similar in 
that they participate one form, which preexists in a common 
cause, to which both of the coordinates have a similar 
relation. But in causes and effects a conversion of 
similitude ought not be understood; for an effect and what 
is brought forth from another can be called similar to a 
cause from which it was brought forth, as the image of a 
human being; and this is because the cause does not depend 
on the effect, so that it gives its similitude only to these 
or to those, but the effect depends on the cause, from which 
alone it participates the notion of similitude. And this 
dependence is designated when an effect is said to be 
similar to its cause. But when it is said that coordinates 
are similar to each other, the dependence of both on one 
cause is designated. Thus therefore it is clear that God, 
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who is the cause of all, can not be called similar to 
others, but others are said to be similar to God. (15-37) 


Then when he says <But to all etc.>, he shows how God is the 
cause of similitude in things. And he says that all things 
that participate similitude have this from God as froma 
cause, that they are similar; for some things are called 
Similar in that they come together in some form; but every 
form is from God. And not only is God the cause of similar 
things, but God is also the cause of similitude itself, just 
as it was said above that not only is God the cause of 
living things, but of life itself. And whatever is called 
Similar in any created thing is called similar by a certain 
vestige, i.e., by a certain representation, of the divine 
Similitude, from which not only is similitude perfected, but 
also every union which is in things. (37-43) 


Then when he says <And what is necessary to say concerning 
this etc.>, he explains the meaning of dissimilar. And he 
says that it is not necessary to speak more fully that God 
is not similar to things, but rather the cause of 
Similitude, since sacred doctrine proclaims God to be 
dissimilar and not of the same order with other things, 
Since God is diverse from all things: as is clear in Is. 40 
"to whom will you liken God?" And what seems more doubtless, 
nothing is said to be similar to God, according to the Psalm 
"God, who is similar to you"? and again "There is none 
Similar to you among the gods, O Lord". And nevertheless 
this is not contrary to what was said above about the 
assimilation of things to God; for the same things can be 
called similar and dissimilar to God: similar in that they 
imitate God, who is not perfectly imitable by a creature, in 
that it occurs, i.e., in so far as it is possible, to the 
creature; but dissimilar in that effects have less of 
perfection than a cause. Nevertheless lest someone should 
understand when he says ‘less’ some proportion, as occurs in 
things which are of one genus of which one is more perfect 
than the other, he adds that creatures fall short of God, 
not according to some determinate measure, but infinitely 
and incomparably; and for such reason they are called 
dissimilar to God. (43-55) 


IX- 4 


<But what also of the divine station etc.> After Dionysius 
explained the meaning of similar and dissimilar, here he 
explains the meaning of the divine station or session and 
motion. And first, station and session; second, motion, <But 
what also when on the other hand etc.> Concerning the first 
he does two things: first he shows how session or station is 
attributed to God; second he determines the causality of the 
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divine station or session, <And this supersubstantially 
etc.> (1-5) 


Now he attributes to God session and station in three ways: 
first in so far as God exists in Godself. And this is what 
he says, that concerning the divine station and session, 
through which a certain immobility is designated, we can say 
nothing beyond this that God does not stand or sit as 
sustained in something other as we do, but God remains in 
Godself, not indeed mobily as a human being sits in a seat 
from which he can be removed, nor according to some 
diversity of Godself from Godself as a human being differs 
from the place in which he sits or stands, but according to 
an immobile identity; nor again in a common mode, as 
anything in some way is in itself in so far as it is 
contained under the terminus of its nature, but singularly 
God is fixed in Godself. For thus God depends on Godself 
that God depends on nothing else, and God is also collocated 
above all things. Second he attributes to God station and 
session with respect to operation. And this is what he says, 
that God always works according to the same, namely 
according to the same wisdom, virtue and goodness and things 
of this kind; and in the same respect as far as the object 
of God’s operation: since God's operation is always around 
Godself in so far as by understanding and by loving Godself 
God works all things; and in the same mode according to the 
mode of operation as it is compared to the operator, for it 
is not debilitated or strengthened in acting. Third he 
attributes to God station and session through remotion of 
every passion or transmutation from God. And he says that 
station or session is attributed to God in that God does not 
have from Godself some cause of God’s transmutation and in 
that God cannot be moved by something exterior into a 
contrary, but is totally immobile. (6-21) 


Then when he says <And this supersubstantially etc.>, he 
treats of the causality of the divine station and session. 
And he says that those things which were said before are 
attributed to God supersubstantially, since God is the cause 
of all station and session which is found in created things 
in so far as God is above every session and station, and all 
things are stabilized in Godself who keeps them lest they be 
moved from station or permanence in their proper goods. (21- 
25) 


Then when he says <But what also when on the other hand 
etc.>, he explains the meaning of the divine motion. And 
first he shows how motion is attributed to God; second how 
differences of motion are attributed to God, <And right to 
understand etc.> (25-27) 
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He says therefore first that when the teachers of holy 
scripture say that God, who is immobile, is moved and 
proceeds to all things, it must be understood as it befits 
God. For religiously, i.e., according to right faith, it 
must be judged that God is moved, not as those things which 
are carried by others or are in any mode changed through 
themselves or through alteration by which something is 
changed from quality to quality, or according to a modal 
motion by which something is moved from one mode of moving 
to another, as from less white to more white or from less 
quantity into a greater; or according to local motion, 
whether straight or circular or oblique composed from the 
two; nor also according to intelligible motion in that the 
created intellect is changed from one intelligible 
conception to another; nor according to animal motion 
according to which an animal is changed from one 
apprehension to another or from one affection to another; 
nor also according to natural motion according to which 
something is transmuted from one nature into another; but 
God is said to be moved in so far as God leads all things 
into being and in so far as God contains all things in God’s 
esse; and not only does God bring forth substance and 
contain things in it, but in so far as God also universally 
provides for all things, giving to things both life and 
wisdom and things of this kind, and preserves things in 
them. (28-39) 


But from these effects God is said to be moved for a twofold 
reason: first since by providing for all things God is 
present to all by a certain circuit which can not be 
measured, enclosing all things; for since God is the measure 
of all God is measured by none. And thus, while God exhibits 
God’s presence around diverse things, a certain similitude 
of motion appears in God; for we can not be present to 
diverse things unless we are moved. For another reason 
because of the aforementioned effects God is said to be 
moved in so far as the operations and processions of gifts, 
which God confers to things from God’s providence, come to 
all existents. And thus a certain similitude of motion 
appears in God, while first there is considered essence or 
wisdom or something of this kind in God as in the highest 
source of things and from there they are derived, as if 
through a certain outflowing, to other things. And not only 
do the theologians attribute motion to God, but it is also 
permitted to us that we might fittingly praise the motion of 
the immobile God. (40-48) 


Then when he says <And straight etc.>, he shows how the 
differences of motion are attributed to God. And since that 
which is moved in a straight motion is moved uniformly from 
a certain principle to an end, he says that straight motion 
befits God in that God’s operations proceed indeclinably and 
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inflexibly; for God’s operation is not frustrated, but 
always proceeds in a direction according to the disposition 
of God. We can also through straight motion understand the 
production of all things from God; for thus God’s causal 
operation proceeds in a direction through all media to the 
last. But oblique motion is composed of diverse things; and 
thus oblique motion is attributed to God in so far as in 
God’s operation there is understood simultaneously 
procession and station: procession as far as the production 
of things, but station as far as the invariability of the 
divine operation. Thus therefore, since the procession of 
God is not without stability, it is called a stable 
procession; but since the station of God is not without the 
production of things, it is called a generative status. But 
in circular motion there are three things to consider: first 
that any designated point in a circle is the same both 
principle and end. Second that in the lines themselves of a 
circle there is to be considered concave and convex: and on 
the part of concavity it contains all things; but on the 
part of the convex it can be contained by others. Third, 
that which is moved circularly returns by its own circular 
motion to the principle from which it began to be moved. 
Thus therefore God is said to be moved according to a circle 
in so far as God contains in Godself all identity and all 
media and all extremes, in which he touches upon the first 
property; and in so far as God contains things that enclose 
which pertains to the notion of concavity and things that 
are enclosed which pertains to the notion of convexity, in 
which he touches upon the second property; and in so far as 
God contains conversion to Godself, as to an end, of those 
which had proceeded from God, as from a principle, in which 
he touches upon the third property. (48-66) 


Then when he says <But if someone etc.>, he explains the 
meaning of equality. For above he had explained the meaning 
of inequality as the effect of justice is to exclude or to 
cause inequality; but now he explains the meaning of 
equality in itself. And concerning this he does three 
things: first he shows how equality is attributed to God as 
equality itself occurs in God; second how it is attributed 
to God as to a cause, <And just as of his equality per se 
etc.>; third how it is attributed to God as prepossessing 
every equality, <And according to this that he pre-receives 
etc.> (67-72) 


He says therefore first that, if anyone in holy scripture 
wants to understand in the name of equality the nomination 
of the divine identity or the divine justice, this can be 
done fittingly; for equality is the unity of quantity. If 
therefore that unity is attributed to God according to 
Godself, God can be said to be equal by reason of the divine 
unity, which is perceived also according to God’s 
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Simplicity, since God is not composed from many things, and 
according to immobility, since God always possesses Godself 
in a single mode; and this is what he says, that God must be 
said to be equal as simple and indeclinable. But if the 
divine unity is considered in comparison to effects around 
which God uniformly works as far as it is on God’s part, 
thus equality is attributed to God in so far as God proceeds 
by diffusing effects equally to all and through all: he says 
to all in that all things receive the influence of the 
divine operation; but he says through all he says in so far 
as the divine operation passes through all things from the 
principle to the end and again in so far as through one 
thing it passes to another, while one uses a thing as acting 
in another. Thus therefore the unity of simplicity and 
immobility pertains to the notion of the divine identity; 
but the unity of operation in effects pertains to the notion 
of justice; and for this reason he says that in equality is 
understood the nomination both of the same and of justice. 
(72-84) 


Then when he says <And as of his etc.>, he shows how 
equality is attributed to God as to a cause. And he says 
that we say God to be equal as the substantifier, i.e., the 
cause, of equality itself per se, i.e., of equality itself 
considered in the abstract, causing which equality in things 
God makes things equal in two ways: first as far as the 
actions and passions or communications and receptions. And 
this is what he says, that God according to caused equality 
equally works in all things similarly that all things go 
about each other, namely while the action of one passes 
through into another, and God also effects the equal 
participation of those who receive, namely in so far as 
everything passive receives the effect of the agent. But the 
aforementioned similitude and equality of ambulation and 
reception must not be understood according to equality of 
quantity, since one thing is more active or receptive than 
another, but according to equality of proportion, since 
everything proportionally acts or is passive according to 
its mode; and this is what he says ‘according to the 
opportunity of singulars’. In another way equality can be 
considered in things according to those things which are in 
things, as forms, qualities and quantities and others of 
this kind; and as far as this he says that God effects an 
equal donation distributed to all. This again must not be 
understood from the equality of quantity, since not all 
white things have equal whiteness nor all great things equal 
magnitude, but it must be understood of the equality of 
proportion, since everything has the divine gifts according 
to an equal proportion; and this is what he says ‘according 
to dignity’. (85-100) 
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Then when he says <And according to this which all etc.>, he 
shows how equality is attributed in that God prepossesses 
all equality. And he says that we say God to be equal in 
that God pre-receives in Godself all equality, namely 
intelligible and intellectual as far as the angels, which 
are called intelligible in that they are understood and 
intellectual in that they understand; rational as far as 
human beings; sensible as far as animals; substantial as far 
as all things that are in any way; natural as far as those 
things which come to be naturally; voluntary as far as those 
things which come to be from a proposition. All this 
equality, he says, God pre-receives in Godself, not that God 
has it in that mode in which it is in singular things, but 
segregated, i.e., in a singular mode before others; nor 
according to some diversity, as in creatures intelligible 
equality differs from rational, but unitively, i.e., 
according to one respect, namely according to virtue, which 
is effective of all equality, which is also existing above 
all things; for all effects preexist virtually in their 
cause according to its virtue. (101-111) 
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BOOK TEN 


xX-1 


<But see by the word of many people etc.> After Dionysius 
expounded the divine names which signify the perfections 
inhering in things either absolutely or according to the 
comparison of one to the other, here he expounds certain 
names which are said of God according to the notion of the 
universal principle of esse and of the duration of things. 
For God is called omnipotent in so far as God is the 
universal principle of all esse; but God is called Ancient 
of Days in so far as God is the principle of all duration. 
And since the names of duration are eternity and time, 
consequently he also explains the meaning of eternity and 
time. And these are touched upon clearly in the title which 
is as follows: Concerning Omnipotent, Ancient of Days, which 
also includes eternity and time. But this chapter is divided 
into three parts: in the first he explains the meaning of 
omnipotent; in the second, the Ancient of Days, <But the 
Ancient of Days etc.>; in the third, eternity and time, <But 
it is necessary as I judge etc.> Concerning the first he 
does two things: first he states his intention. And he says 
that God, who is of many names, by the word of holy 
scripture is praised also as omnipotent, according to Gen. 
17 "I am God omnipotent: walk before me" and as Ancient of 
Days, according to Dan. 7 "The Ancient of Days sits". 
Second, <But this is said etc.>, he expounds how God is 
called omnipotent. And concerning this he does two things: 
first he designates the notion of omnipotence; second he 
explains a certain thing which he had said, <And containing 
the same etc.> (1-15) 


But he explains the notion of omnipotence according to four 
things in which the notion of potency is considered. First 
according to compass; for something is said to be a great 
power, whether in natural or in human things, which contains 
many things under it. And this is what he says, that God is 
called omnipotent because God is a certain omnipotent 
session, i.e., a certain stability, containing the whole, 
i.e., all things, in so far as all things are subject to 
God’s power, and encircling, in so far as all things are 
under God’s providence. (15-20) 


504 
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But second as far as stability: for something is called a 
great power which both is in itself immobile and is able to 
hold others immobily; and regarding this he says ‘and 
collocating’ etc. And he touches upon four things according 
to the four modes by which something is established: for 
something is established in so far as it is in its place, 
whence all natural bodies rest in there places; and 
regarding this he says ‘and collocating’. But some things 
are established over something which stands under them, as 
the foundation stands under the walls and the base under the 
columns; and regarding this he says ‘and founding’. But 
certain things are established through some ligament, as is 
clear in casks which are established by circles; and 
regarding this he says ‘and circumstricting’. And these 
three modes of establishment apply in the case where one 
thing is established through another: and location can apply 
universally in that inferior creatures are established in 
some way through superiors, which are the places of 
inferiors, just as celestial bodies of inferior bodies; but 
foundation applies in that forms are established in matter 
and accidents in substances; but circumstriction in that 
elements are established in a mixture, and universally all 
parts in the whole. But the fourth mode of establishment is 
that everything has establishment in its own nature; and 
this is what he says ‘and firm in itself perfecting all 
things’, or it can otherwise be said that God collocates and 
founds and circumstricts, the divine session establishing 
all things in itself, namely since Godself is both the place 
and foundation and bond connecting all things. (20-34) 


But third he shows the notion of omnipotence according to 
production: for something is called a great power that can 
produce many things, just as a root which produces many 
sprouts is called a virtuous root; and regarding this he 
says that the divine session produces from its virtue all 
things from a certain all embracing root. (34-37) 


Fourth he shows the notion of omnipotence according to the 
notion of attraction: for something is called a great power 
that can attract or convert something to itself, and 
regarding this he says that God converts to Godself all 
things as to a certain all embracing plantation: for in 
Godself all things are planted as in a first principle. (37- 
40) 


Then when he says <And containing it etc.>, he explains 
something which he had said. And first how divinity is 
called containing; second how it is called all containing, 
<But it is called all containing etc.> (40-42) 


He says therefore first that divinity is called containing 
in so far as it is the session, i.e., the establishment or 
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immobility of all, which founds under itself all existences, 
not as some principle which is from the essence of things, 
which is diversified in diverse things, but according to one 
common containing, which exceeds all things; and that 
containing is powerful, which not only gives establishment 
to things contained under it, but also does not permit those 
things which fall away from Godself to be entirely destitute 
and to be returned into nothing. And whatever things are 
removed from God’s perfection are said to fall away from 
God, who is perfect essence: for neither are they returned 
into nothing. (42-48) 


Then when he says <But God is called etc.>, he shows how 
divinity is called all containing. And he says that divinity 
is called all containing in so far as it holds all things in 
that mode in which that which rules over some things is said 
to hold those things: for something is said to hold a 
possession, which is under its care. But if someone rules 
over some things, as it were existing as one of their 
number, he holds them in so far as he is the ruler, but he 
is also held by them in so far as he is mixed with them and 
is included under their order. But God holds all things such 
that God is held by nothing, since God is not mixed with 
things, but is above all things; and this is what he says: 
‘ruling unmixed with the governed’. (48-54) 


But it happens that something rules something in two ways: 
in one way through the mode of fear. And this mode of ruling 
is not efficacious to hold the subjects; for since those who 
serve in fear are subjected against their proper will, when 
opportunity is given they cast off the yoke of servitude. 
The other way is through the mode of love. And this mode of 
ruling is efficacious for holding subjects who are 
subjugated voluntarily. And this mode of ruling he 
attributes to God when he says ‘and as desirable by all’; 
for all things desire God, as was said many times. But it 
happens that some particular good, although it is desired, 
does not efficaciously hold the one desiring since, while it 
is terminated and finite, it does not have in itself all 
things which can be desired, and for this reason what 
desires it because of some goodness found in it does not 
totally rest in it, but passes to another in which it finds 
a goodness which is absent from it. But God is so desirable 
that God is entirely interminable; whence from necessity God 
holds every desiring thing, while in any desired thing God 
is desired; for nothing is desirable except in so far as it 
has some participation of the highest Good. But again it 
could happen that someone ruling could be desirable in his 
person, but he might give heavy laws to the subjects, and 
for this reason the subjects would not be efficaciously held 
under him. But he excludes this from God, adding that God 
sends upon all voluntary laws: for the law of God is to any 
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dependent creature its natural inclination to doing that 
which befits it according to nature; and for this reason, as 
all things are kept by divine desire, thus they are kept by 
God’s laws, according to the Psalm "he placed a precept that 
he will not perish", namely some creature. And because of 
this also it is said in Wis. 8 of the divine wisdom, that 
"it disposes all things pleasantly". But whence the divine 
laws are voluntary to dependent things, is shown through 
what is added: ‘and sweet offspring’ etc. (54-73) 


Where it must be considered that from love and desire of an 
end there is originated the desire of that which is to the 
end. But the ultimate of every end is the divine goodness, 
to which as to an end all particular ends are ordained, 
toward which things are naturally inclined. Thus therefore 
the natural inclinations themselves of things toward their 
proper ends, which we say to be natural laws, are a certain 
birth, i.e., effect, that is sweet, i.e., consonant with 
natural appetite, an effect, I say, or a birth of love by 
which the divine goodness is loved. Which love is divine and 
is holding all things and is insoluble: whether this is 
understood of the love by which God loves God’s own 
goodness, through which God holds all things, and it is 
insoluble since God loves Godself necessarily, or whether it 
is called divine love which is the divinity implanted in all 
things, through which all things are held by God and which 
can not be dissolved, since all things love God from 
necessity, at least in God’s effects. (73-81) 


X- 2 


<But God is praised as Ancient of Days etc.> After Dionysius 
explained the meaning of omnipotent, here he explains the 
meaning of the Ancient of Days. And concerning this he does 
three things: first he shows why God is called Ancient of 
Days; second he expounds the designated reason, <And indeed 
both time and day etc.>; third he shows what he had said 
through the authority of scripture, <Because of which also 
in holy etc.> (1-5) 


But it must be considered that among us something is called 
ancient for a dual reason: first since it possess much of 
time. But second since it precedes in time those things 
which are younger; for something is called ancient that is 
in the past, removed from the present, and this is prior in 
time. Thus therefore God is called Ancient of Days for a 
dual reason: first since God prepossesses all duration, both 
of eternity and of time, as through eternity is understood 
the duration by which God measures esse itself, but through 
time the duration which measures becoming or motion itself. 
Second since God is before all days and before eternity and 
before time. (5-11) 
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Then when he says <And indeed both time etc.>, he expounds 
the designated notions. And the first first; second the 
second, <And just as of eternity and time etc.> (11-12) 


He says therefore first that, while we say that God is time 
or some part of time, as for example a day and a fourth of a 
year, and while we say that God is eternity, it is necessary 
for this to be understood in a mode which befits God, not 
such that God is something whose esse is something 
successive and divisible or adjoined to another, but God is 
called eternity, which is the measure of permanent esse in 
so far as God is intransmutable and entirely immobile 
according to every motion, namely since God is moved by no 
motion. But God is called time, which is the number of 
motion, because God is always moved in that mode which was 
described above in the ninth chapter concerning God’s 
motion. Nevertheless God is not moved such that in God’s 
motion there is some succession, which quality is in motion 
which is numbered through time, but God always is permanent 
in Godself. (12-20) 


Then when he says <And as of eternity and time etc.>, he 
expounds the second reason. For God is said to be before 
days and eternity and time, not through the mode of passing 
away as those which are called ancient among us, but through 
the mode by which a cause is prior to an effect; for God is 
the cause both of eternity and of time and of days. (20-22) 


Then when he says <Because of which in holy etc.>, he 
adduces authorities of scripture for the foregoing 
manifestation. And he says that because of the foregoing in 
the apparitions of the hidden visions of God, God is 
described as new and as aged: new according to Is. 62 "there 
will be called to you a new name"; but aged according to Is. 
46 "unto the old I am he and unto the aged I will endure". 
But that God is called aged, or senior, God’s antiquity is 
signified, namely that by the principle of eternity God 
always exists; but that God is called new, or junior, it is 
signified that God is ancient with old age, i.e., without 
some deficiency or even passing away since, as was said 
above, God is moved while remaining in Godself; either since 
old age or antiquity seems to pertain to a principle because 
of its priority, but youth to an end because of its 
posteriority, because both are attributed to God, we are 
taught that God proceeds through all things from the 
principle to the end. (23-33) 


He posits the third exposition according to the statement of 
Hierotheus, whom he names his perfector, i.e., teacher, in 
divine things, who said that through both of the foregoing 
the priority of God is demonstrated and that God is the 
principle. For through this that God is called senior God’s 
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priority in time is demonstrated; for we call those things 
senior which are prior in time. But through this that God is 
called junior priority or principality is designated, which 
is according to the notion of number; for that is called 
junior which proceeds less in time. But to the degree that 
something proceeds less in numbers, to such a degree it is 
prior; for unity and numbers near to unity are prior to the 
numbers which proceed further from unity. (33-39) 


X- 3 


<But it is necessary as I judge etc.> After Dionysius 
explained the meaning of the Ancient of Days, here he 
explains the meaning of eternity and time. And first he 
states his intention; second he carries out the proposition, 
<For also not entirely etc.> (1-3) 


He says therefore first that it is necessary to consider 
from holy scripture the nature of time and eternity; where 
it must be considered that aevum here is understood as 
eternity. (3-5) 


Then when he says <For also not entirely etc.>, he explains 
the meaning of the nature of eternity and time. And 
concerning this he does two things: first he expounds the 
signification of eternity and of time; second how eternity 
and time apply to things, <Therefore it is necessary not 
simply etc.> Concerning the first he does three things: 
first he shows in how many ways eternity is said; second 
what properly is eternity and time, <In that also the 
property etc.>; third he shows how one sometimes is posited 
for another, <But it is when in expressions etc.> (5-10) 


He posits therefore first four understandings of aevum or 
eternity: for first those things which are ingenerate are 
called truly and properly eternal, i.e., which do not have a 
cause, as those which are said of God. Nevertheless 
scripture does not everywhere thus understand eternity, but 
sometimes those things which are incorruptible, since they 
never depart from esse, and immortal, since they never cease 
to live, and invariable, since they are not changed from 
form to form or from quantity to quantity, and always 
existing in some mode, since they always have themselves in 
the same disposition, as are the angels, concerning which it 
is said in the Psalm "Lift up ye eternal gates" and "you are 
illuminating wondrously by the eternal mountains", and 
others of this kind. And this is the second mode. In the 
third mode there are signified by the name of aevum, or 
eternity, those things which are most ancient, although they 
are corruptible, as is in Deut. 33 "from the fruit of 
eternal hills". In the fourth mode the whole congeries of 
our time is called aevum or eternity, as in Rom. 16 
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"according to the revelation of the mystery hidden in 
eternal times". (10-20) 


Then when he says <According to which also the property 
etc.>, he shows what properly is called eternity and time. 
And first what properly is eternity; second what properly is 
time, <But time etc.>; third he proves it through 
authorities of scripture, <Because of which we also etc.> 
(20~22) 


He says therefore first that all of the foregoing are 
signified by the name eternity in that they participate 
something of the property of eternity; for properly speaking 
eternity is what is ancient, i.e., it does not begin to be 
recently, and what is invariable, since it is not the 
measure of motion but of intransmutable esse itself, and 
that it measures the whole according to the whole, through 
which it differs from time: for the whole of time does not 
measure the whole of motion according to itself entire, but 
according to diverse parts of it it measures diverse parts 
of motion; for it is the number of motion according to prior 
and posterior. But since the esse which eternity measures 
does not have prior and posterior, since it is abiding and 
invariable, and eternity is simple, not having prior and 
posterior, and thus whatever it measures it measures 
according to itself entire. (23-30) 


Then when he says <But they call time etc.>, he shows what 
properly is time. And he says that time properly speaking is 
what according to itself is the measure of generation and 
corruption and of every variation and of every relation in 
diversity. (30-32) 


Then when he says <Because of which we also etc.>, he 
confirms the stated difference of time and eternity through 
the authority of scripture, which says that we in this 
transmutable life are contained under time and that we will 
participate eternity, when we will attain incorruptible life 
and possess ourselves always in the same way, as is said in 
Mt. 25 that the just will be in life eternal, and the 
Apostle says in II Cor. 4 "those things which are seen are 
temporal, but those things which are not seen are eternal". 
(32-37) 


Then when he says <But there is when in the expressions 
etc.>, he shows how in holy scripture one is posited for the 
other. And he says that in the holy expressions sometimes 
that which is temporal is praised by the name of aevum, or 
eternity, as was said above, just as the mountains or hills 
are called eternal because of their antiquity. Sometimes 
eternity itself is designated by a temporal name, according 
to the Psalm, "But you yourself are the same, and your years 
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do not pass away", although we know that those things which 
more properly exist immobily are described through eternity, 
but those which exist in generation and corruption through 
time. (37-42) 


Then when he says <But it is necessary not simply etc.>, he 
shows how things are related to eternity and to time. And he 
says that those things which are called eternal in scripture 
are not necessarily to be judged to be simply and equally 
Simultaneously eternal with God, who is before participated 
eternity, but by following the understanding o* scripture it 
is necessary for some things to be understood to be eternal 
according to a certain mode, namely in so far as they exist 
immutably and without time, as are the blessed spirits. But 
those which are the medium between existing immobily and 
those which become, or are generated, and corrupted, in one 
way participate time and in another way eternity, as the 
celestial bodies are like superior spirits in so far as they 
are incorruptible according to substance, and in this way 
they participate eternity, but in so far as they are 
transmuted according to place they are like generable and 
corruptible things, and thus they participate time. But it 
is fitting to praise God commonly both through eternity and 
through time, since God is the cause both of temporal and 
eternal things and is above eternity and time as eternity is 
participated by the creature. And it is fitting to praise 
God as Ancient of Days as God is prior and superior to all 
time; and that God variates the four parts of a year and all 
times and nevertheless God exists immobily before all ages 
in so far as God is not only prior and superior to time but 
also to aevum, i.e., eternity, as it is participated by 
creatures; and thus God’s reign is the reign of all ages 
whether temporai or eternal. (43-57) 
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BOOK ELEVEN 


XI.- 1 


<Do therefore the divine and chief etc.> Above Dionysius 
expounded the divine names by which the perfections 
proceeding from God into creatures are signified. But each 
thing desires its own perfection, which it participates from 
God, and loves it; and when it has obtained it, its appetite 
rests, in which rest the notion of peace consists. And for 
this reason in this chapter Dionysius explains the meaning 
of the divine peace and also of the perfections themselves 
proceeding from God into creatures in so far as they are 
considered in the abstract: for esse considered in the 
abstract is called esse per se and similarly of the others. 
And these two things appear in the title. (1-7) 


Therefore this chapter is divided into two parts; in the 
first he explains the meaning of the divine peace; in the 
second, the meaning of the perfections proceeding from God 
in so far as they are considered per se in the abstract, 
<But since you have questioned me through a letter in 
another place etc.> But the first part is divided into two: 
in the first he explains the meaning of peace in so far as 
it pertains to the divine nature; in the second in so far as 
it pertains to the incarnation of Christ, <What someone 
might say of the benignity etc.> Concerning the first he 
does two things: first he states his intention; second he 
executes it, <For it is unitive of all etc.> (7-13) 


But it must be considered that something is properly said to 
have peace in itself when its appetite rests in its proper 
good when attained; which occurs when there is not something 
repugnant which impedes such rest, either within or without. 
Thus therefore something is said to have peace towards 
itself and towards others from a certain union by which 
everything repugnant is excluded, which union is here 
understood in the name of congregation, when he says that we 
ought to praise the divine peace, which is the principle 
cause of congregation. But since we are not able to praise 
the divine peace as it is in itself, it is necessary that we 
praise it with pacific hymns, i.e., with praises taken from 
the fact that God produces peace in things. (13-20) 
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Then when he says <For he is unitive of all etc.>, he 
carries out the proposition. And first he explains the 
truth; second he excludes objections, <But how someone might 
say they desire all peace etc.> Concerning the first he does 
two things: first he shows the causality of the divine peace 
in common; second he expounds it in specific cases, 
<Therefore from the divine peace itself etc.> Concerning the 
first he does two things: first he shows what the divine 
peace produces in things; second how he does this in diverse 
ways in diverse things, <By participation of the divine 
peace etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: first 
he shows the effective causality of the divine peace; second 
how it is a final cause, <Because of which also all things 
desire it etc.> (20-26) 


But since the name of peace is more frequently used of 
rational creatures, in which the notion of peace is more 
clearly found, from them it must be considered what it is in 
which the notion of peace properly consists; for this is 
what the divine peace effectively produces in things. But 
some humans are said to have peace, when their wills agree 
together in one thing; for thus one will not be adverse 
toward the other. But that many agree together in one thing, 
occurs from the fact that they communicate in some one 
thing: for example those who communicate in one city agree 
together for the common good of the city; and similarly it 
is clear in other cases. Thus therefore for the notion of 
peace two things concur: first that some things are united; 
second that they agree together in one thing; and for this 
reason peace is also said to be in natural things. And this 
is why Dionysius says that the divine peace is unitive of 
all regarding the first, namely in so far as God makes all 
things communicate in one thing; and again, it is also 
generative as far as the first institution, and operative as 
far as the government, both of the consensus and the 
connaturality of the universe: as consensus refers to the 
concord of wills, but connaturality to the concord of 
natural appetite. Where it must be considered that, even if 
some things are at variance as far as their proper ends, 
nevertheless all agree together in the desire of the 
ultimate end. (27-38) 


Then when he says <Because of which also all things desire 
it etc.>, he shows how the divine peace is the final cause 
of things. But it is natural to everything that it desire 
unity, as it does both esse and the good, since through 
division a thing is corrupted and the goodness of a thing is 
lessened. And since the divine peace causes unity in things, 
for this reason he concludes that all things in their own 
mode desire the divine peace in so far as this is unitive of 
all. And this is what he says ‘the divisible multitude of 
them converting to the whole unity’, namely since those 
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which are divided in themselves are united in the whole to a 
lesser degree in so far as they are parts of the universe; 
and similarly in so far as, as was said above, it is both 
generative and operative of consensus and connaturality, to 
which responds what is added here ‘and the natural warfare 
of every thing uniting to a conformed cohabitation’; for 
those things which naturally war against each other because 
of the contrariety which they have in their proper natures 
harmonize in the universal order, according to which in some 
way they dwell together in the world; and this is from the 
participation of the divine peace which, in so far as it is 
desired by all, has the notion of an end. (39-49) 


Then when he says <By participation of the divine peace 
etc.>, he shows how the aforementioned divine peace is 
effective in diverse things. And first in the highest 
creatures; second in inferiors, <And subjects unite etc.>; 
third commonly in all things, showing the mode of the 
aforementioned, <Which simply coming upon etc.> (49-52) 


But it must be considered that, just as some of the 
perfections proceeding from God, some of the highest 
creatures participate them more abundantly so that through 
them they can in some way be derived to the lower ones. 
Therefore he says that the supreme creatures are more worthy 
of the number of the congregative virtues, namely since in 
such abundance they participate the congregation of the 
divine peace so that also they might be congregative of 
others. Therefore of these virtues each has a triple union 
through participation of the divine peace: one from itself, 
in that each one of them according to themselves is some one 
thing. But there is another union in that one is united to 
another in the order of one nature. But a third union is 
that according to which they are united to the one principle 
of peace of all things, i.e., to God. And, as they are 
triply united, thus triply they unite those which are 
subjected to them. And this is what he says ‘and they unite 
subjects’, namely each of them to themselves and those to 
each other and all things to the one cause and perfect 
principle of the peace of all things, namely God, to whom as 
to an ultimate end and first cause they lead back all 
things. (52-62) 


Then when he says <Which simply etc.>, he shows what the 
divine peace produces commonly in all things. And he says 
that the first cause of peace comes upon all things simply 
since, although those things in which it operates are 
diverse, nevertheless on the part of the operator there is 
no diversity either in operation or in the mode of 
operating. But he shows that God supervenes upon things both 
in order to preserve the unity of peace and to institute it. 
But the unity of peace consists in the tranquility of order, 
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as Augustine says in De civitate Dei 19, for which 
tranquility of order three things are required: first that 
things are distinguished from each other: for there can not 
be an order except of distinct things; and for this reason 
he says that God defines all things. Second it is necessary 
for the tranquility of order that none of the distinct 
things departs from the limit of its nature; and this refers 
to when he says ‘he terminates’. Third it is required that 
this distinction and termination is stabilized; and this 
refers to when he says ‘and God grounds’; otherwise if the 
distinction and termination of things were not firm, but one 
thing, going out from its termination, should invade the 
ends of others, the order of things would be confounded and 
there would not be tranquility of order. But he says that 
God defines and terminates and grounds all things, as by 
certain enclosing bars of diverse things, using the 
Similitude of sensible things. For it is customary, if many 
boards are erected according to some order, so that bars are 
inferred by which the erect boards are held up, thus the 
distinction and termination of things are established by the 
perfections and virtues implanted in things by God, as if by 
certain bars. (63-77) 


But the mode of establishment, which pertains to the 
conservation of peace, he shows, adding ‘and they are not 
divided’ etc. And he says that God does not permit distinct 
things to flow out to interminability and infinity, namely 
that the operations and transmutations of things do not tend 
to some certain terminus and end, as if they were unordered 
and not collocated, i.e., established in some conserving 
principle. But that effusion into infinity would be opposed 
to the triple union of things, which he previously said came 
to be in things through participation of divine peace. For 
union to the first principle would be destroyed; and 
regarding this he says ‘and made deserted from God’. Also 
the union of a thing to itself would be destroyed; and 
regarding this he says ‘and going out from union of itself’. 
Also the ordained union of one thing to another would be 
destroyed; and regarding this he says ‘and spattered in each 
other by every mixture’, through a certain confusion of 
things with each other, if they were permitted to flow out 
to infinity. (77-86) 


XI - 2 


<Therefore of the divine peace etc.> After Dionysius shows 
the causality of the divine peace in common, here he 
proceeds with it specifically. And concerning this he does 
two things: first he shows what can be said of the divine 
peace determinately in special cases; second he makes clear 
the proposition, <And first this must be said etc.> (1-4) 
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He says therefore first that it is neither lawful nor 
possible, not only to some humans beings but also to any 
created existents, to say, to utter, and to think in the 
heart the divine peace itself in so far as it is in itself 
or the divine silence itself, which a certain saint by the 
name of ‘Justus’ called the ineffability of God, namely 
since we can neither utter God nor does God speak to us such 
that we can know God perfectly according to what God is. But 
he adjoins silence to peace, since the sign of perturbed 
peace is usually noise and clamor. He even also adjoins to 
peace the immobility of God in every procession which is 
known by us: for although God is said to proceed in so far 
as God’s similitude is diffused in things, nevertheless 
Godself according to every procession of this kind remains 
in Godself immobile. But rest and the immobility of peace 
are conjoined as also is silence, since those which have 
peace from this fact seem to have a certain quiet. Therefore 
of the divine peace and silence and rest we are not able to 
say nor think, namely how God rests and is silent, as was 
said, and how completely and supereminently united in 
Godself and among Godself and toward Godself entire. For 
union, as was said above, pertains to the notion of peace. 
But some things are found which in themselves are diverse 
but are united in some one thing, as many humans are united 
in one house; but God is united in Godself. But there is 
something which in itself is one, but nevertheless is not 
one within itself, just as one human within itself is not 
one, Since within itself are contained many and diverse 
things. But God is one within Godself, since no diversity is 
found in God. Also something is found which is one within 
itself, since it is not composed from dissimilar parts, but 
nevertheless the whole is not united to itself wholly, since 
one part of it is not one with another. But God entire is 
united to Godself entire, since in God there is no number of 
parts, but God is entirely simple; and such is God’s union 
that, neither when God enters into Godself, namely by 
understanding and loving, nor when God multiplies Godself 
through impressing multiple similitudes of Godself in 
things, God does not God’s proper union, but because of the 
excess of God’s unity, which is above all unity, divinity 
proceeds to all things through its similitudes communicated 
to things, that nevertheless the whole remains within 
itself. (4-27) 


Therefore these kinds of things, while they are ineffable 
and unknown to us, it is necessary to attribute to God alone 
who knows Godself perfectly, in that God exists above all of 
God’s participations that can be understood or spoken by 
created intellect: for God is above every esse and above all 
life and above all things of this kind which are 
participated by creatures; and thus, while it is connatural 
to the created intellect that it understand and speak the 
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participations of God, Godself, who is above all things of 
this kind, it can neither perfectly understand nor perfectly 
speak. This therefore is what we intend to say of the divine 
peace, namely the participations of the divine peace itself, 
as it is possible for us who fall short in understanding 
divine things, not only by the angels, but also by good and 
perfect men. (28-35) 


Then when he says <And first etc.>, he shows specifically 
the causality of the divine peace. And first as far as 
created peace itself considered in itself; second as far as 
those things in which peace is found, <And that all things 
to each other etc.> 

(35-37) 

He says therefore first that this must first be said, that 
God makes to be peace itself per se, considered in the 
abstract, considered universally and in particular. For to 
subsist here is taken commonly for esse: for there is not 
some created peace subsisting through itself. (37-40) 


Then when he says <And that all things etc.>, he shows the 
causality of the divine peace as far as those things which 
participate peace. And first in common; second in specific 
cases, <Because of which divine minds etc.> (40-41) 


He says therefore first that it must also be said that the 
divine peace makes all things concreted to each other: for 
there is nothing in things which does not have union with 
some other thing, whether through conformity in species or 
genus or in any other order. But since this union does not 
destroy the distinctions of things, for this reason he says 
that it is unconfused. And in order to expound this he adds 
that according to the aforementioned unconfused union all 
things are united indivisibly and without distance, namely 
since the union which God has imparted to things is not 
something which can depart either by dividing or increasing 
distance: for it is not possible that white and pallid be 
either divided according to genus or simply move apart as 
far as white and black. And although all things are united 
in this way, nevertheless singulars are preserved in the 
purity of their proper species, since a human being, 
although it be united to others in the aforementioned modes, 
nevertheless is in no other species other than the human. 
But to this purity of species there attains purity both of 
knowability and of virtue: for everything is known through 
its species. Therefore since everything remains in the 
purity of its proper species, it follows that the union of 
one thing to another through some conformity is not in it in 
a covering but rather it can be discerned from others. And 
this is what he says ‘not veiled through concretion to 
opposites’ as for example white has a concretion with black 
in so far as it comes together with it in genus, 
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nevertheless this conformity does not impede that white be 
known in its proper nature in that it is distant from black. 
Similarly also the proper virtue of everything follows upon 
its species; and for this reason with its purity of species 
preserved its proper virtue following its species is not 
blunted. And this is what he says ‘nor some bluntness of 
unitive diligence and purity’, namely since neither is the 
purity of a thing dulled through a diligent, i.e., perfect, 
union nor conversely: just as white, because it differs in 
species from black, according to the purity of its species 
is not impeded but rather is united to them according to 
genus and not conversely. (42-60) 


From these things therefore he concludes that we ought to 
consider one certain simple nature, which through the mode 
of union produces peace in things, namely the divine nature, 
which unites all things to itself while it assimilates all 
things to itself through the influence of its gifts and 
orders them to itself as to an ultimate end and again unites 
universally things themselves, i.e., anything to itself. For 
everything is such in so far as it is united to itself and 
to each other, i.e., one thing to another, as one thing 
comes together with another, in any mode. Also this divine 
nature thus preserves all things according to a certain 
unconfused containing, i.e., not unordered, so that 
simultaneously they are both unmixed, i.e., not mixed, and 
nevertheless concreted: not mixed while everything remains 
in the purity of its species, and concrete in that they are 
coordinated to each other. (60-68) 


Then when he says <Because of which the divine minds etc.>, 
he shows the causality of the divine peace as far as those 
which participate peace specifically. And first as far as 
the angels; second as far as rational souls, <Because of 
which souls etc.>; third as far as the whole universe, 
<Because of which one and indissoluble etc.> (68-71) 


He says therefore first that because of the first and simple 
cause of pacific union the divine minds, i.e., the angels, 
are united in three ways: first each of them according to 
their proper intellect; second as some are united ina 
certain order to other united angels; third in that further 
they ascend so that they are conjoined to divine things, 
which are collocated above every mind; and this conjunction 
is unknown to us. (72-75) 


Then when he says <Because of which souls etc.>, he shows 
the effect of divine peace in rational souls, namely as it 
is reduced to unity. In which reduction a triple gradation 
is considered: for first a soul is said to have a most 
abundant reason in so far as reason diffuses itself to 
diverse things from many acts or effects by investigating 
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the nature of a thing. Second an abundance of reason of this 
kind is reduced to unity of intellectual purity, or 
simplicity; for the investigation of reason would have no 
fruit unless it led to intelligible truth. Third by a 
certain order through immaterial intelligible truth of this 
kind the soul comes, according to the property of its 
virtue, so that it is united to God, who is above intellect, 
to whom the souls in this life can not thus be perfectly 
united, as the good angels are. (76-83) 


Then when he says <Because of which one etc.>, he shows the 
effects of divine peace as far as the whole universe. And 
concerning this he does two things: first he shows what the 
divine peace perfects in the universe; second he shows 
through what mode this occurs, <For it passes perfectly 
etc.> (83-86) 


He says therefore first that because of the aforementioned 
simple nature there is a certain single and indissoluble 
complex of all things, namely in that all things come 
together in one order of the universe which remains 
indissoluble, in that from God there is caused in the 
universe itself a certain harmony, i.e., proportionate 
concord. And this is what he expounds, adding ‘and perfect 
consonance is harmonized’; for harmony is nothing other than 
consonant concord. But this consonant concord in things is 
caused according to consensus and connaturality: as 
consensus is referred to the concord of will in those things 
which have will, but connaturality to the concord of natural 
appetite. But this harmonic complex or consonant concord has 
both order and foundation; whence regarding order he says 
‘and congregated unconfusedly’: for confusion destroys 
order; whence those are congregated unconfusedly which have 
a certain connection to each other according to order. But 
regarding foundation he adds ‘and indissolubly contained’: 
for there is an indissoluble foundation in the complex of 
things, not from the multitude of those congregated, but 
from the virtue of the one containing cause and in the unity 
of the one congregating. (86-96) 


Then when he says <For it passes perfectly etc.>, he shows 
how the aforementioned harmonious concord is established in 
things from the divine peace. But this mode of connection he 
expounds in three ways: first as far as those things which 
are connected; second as far as the connection itself, <And 
making all consenting etc.>; third as far as the connecting 
cause, <Although the divine peace standing etc.> (97-100) 


He says therefore first that for this reason it was said 
that because of the divine nature a single and indissoluble 
connection consists in all things, since the peace of the 
perfect totality, i.e., the peace which is from the perfect 
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universal cause, in that total causes are called universal 
causes, this, he says, peace passes over from the first 
cause to all existents in that the unifying virtue of the 
first cause, i.e., making unity in things, is present to all 
things simply, i.e., apart from some multiplication of 
itself, and unmixed, since it is unmixed with things, but 
according to its essence it is separated from things. This 
peace passes to all things, by uniting all things, because 
it reduces all things into a certain order: which order 
consists in this that certain extremes are conjoined to 
other extremes through a medium; for the highest flow into 
the lower through a medium and the lower are converted for 
the purpose of receiving from the highest through a medium; 
and thus all things are conjoined according to one 
connatural friendship. And not only does the divine peace 
conjoin extremes to extremes through a medium, but also 
further it conjoins all things to itself in so far as it 
gives to all that both the lowest creatures and whatever is 
lowest in any creature enjoys the divine peace in its own 
mode. And this is what he says ‘and to the extreme 
termination of every thing’; for there is nothing so low in 
things that it does not participate some divine gift, from 
which participation it receives that it should have a 
connatural friendship to other creatures and that it be 
ordained to God as to an ultimate end, which is to enjoy 
God. (101-114) 


Then when he says <And making all consenting etc.>, he shows 
the mode of the aforementioned connection as far as the 
connection itself. But the notion of connection is perfected 
in a certain unity, and for this reason according to the 
mode of unity the mode of connection is understood. (115- 
117) 


But it must be considered that unity is attributed to things 
in many ways: for something is what it is simply and 
according to itself one, just as something simple is called 
one in itself and regarding this he says that God makes all 
consent in unities. But something is called simply one, not 
according to itself but through relation to something which 
is other, either in reason or in name simply, just as if we 
should call Mark the same as Tullio or clothing as garments; 
it is either other according to the thing, as if we should 
say that Sortes is the same in species as Plato and horse is 
the same in genus as cow: and regarding this he says ‘by 
identities’; for one is said absolutely, but the same 
relatively. But there is something which is not one simply 
but as united from many things, as is every composite: and 
regarding this he says ‘by unions’. But there is something 
which neither simply nor in itself is called one, but 
through relation to another, as the unity of things gathered 
together: and for this reason he adds ‘by congregations’; 
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for things congregated have less of the notion of unity than 
things united; for a unit can be called one absolutely, 
although it is not simple, but things congregated absolutely 
are many, but one in relationship to something. Therefore an 
indivisible consensus is instituted by the divine peace in 
things in that they attain unity either through the mode of 
simple unity or through the mode of identity or through the 
mode of union or through the mode of congregation. (117-130) 


Then when he says <Although the divine peace etc.>, he shows 
the mode of the aforementioned connection from the part of 
the connecting cause. And he says that the aforementioned 
connection in things is established in that the divine peace 
first is considered as standing immobily in itself; but 
second it is considered as a single exemplar in which 
exemplarily all things which pertain to peace are 
demonstrated; third it is considered in that it hands down 
its similitude to all things. For in this way it is said to 
proceed through all things and nevertheless not to recede 
from its proper identity. For the divine peace itself 
proceeds to all things in that through its similitude it 
hands itself down to all things along with the property of 
each one; and nevertheless it remains above according to the 
abundance of its pacific fecundity, namely since there is 
more in God of virtue to make peace than there is in things 
to receive it; and for this reason the emanation of peace 
from God is beyond the susceptibility of things. Although 
the reception of peace is according to the property of 
things, and while the divine peace thus proceeds to all 
things according to the emanation of effects, nevertheless 
it remains immobile in itself, a whole supereminently united 
to the whole, since there is no diversity of parts there, 
which impedes the whole to be unified to the whole. For a 
whole line is not one with the whole, since thus it would be 
necessary that every part of the line be one with every 
other part; but in simplicities the whole is one with the 
whole. But he adds ‘and according to itself whole’, since it 
is not one participatively, but essentially; for a point, 
even though the whole is one with the whole, is nevertheless 
not according to itself whole, but according to the unity 
which it participates. But if unity itself should subsist 
separately, the whole would be one with the whole and 
according to itself whole. And thus it must be understood of 
God that the whole is united to the whole and in itself 
whole, in that it is simple and essentially one. (130-147) 


XI - 3 
<But how someone might say etc.> After Dionysius explained 
the meaning of peace, here he proposes a certain doubt 


concerning the things predetermined: for he had said above 
that all things desire peace. And concerning this he 
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proposes a question: therefore first he proposes a doubt; 
second he solves it, <And if saying etc.> (1-4) 


He asks therefore first how it can be said that all things 
desire peace, while there are many which rejoice in the fact 
that they are other and discrete from others and do not 
freely wish to acquiesce in things proper to them, but they 
always desire to be moved. But while the notion of peace 
consists in unity and rest, these seem to be adverse to the 
dual notion of peace. (4-7) 


Then when he says <And if saying etc.>, he solves the 
proposed doubt according to three understandings of the 
doubt proposed. Of which he first proceeds with the first; 
second the second, <But if according to chance etc.>; third 
the third, <But if he should call those etc.> Concerning the 
first he does two things: he first states the solution; 
second he explains it, <And it is also of singulars etc.> 
(7-11) 


He says therefore first that, if the one who proposes the 
aforementioned doubt, while he says that many rejoice in 
alterity and discretion, understands alterity and discretion 
as that which befits each one according to its proper 
nature, through which it is distinguished from others, which 
nothing wishes to lose once it attains its proper nature, it 
is not necessary for us to speak against this understanding, 
but we might say that to desire such discretion is to desire 
peace: for in this way all things desire to have peace 
toward themselves and to be united to themselves, that they 
want their own things and what are theirs, i.e., their 
proper natures and whatever pertains to them, to remain 
immobily and without chance. But the fact that the property 
of each thing is preserved preserves both the peace and the 
unity of a thing to itself. Whence it follows that to desire 
the discretion which follows upon one’s proper nature is to 
desire peace. (11-20) 


Then when he says <And it is also clean etc.>, he makes 
evident the aforementioned solution through the efficiency 
of the divine peace: for to establish the aforementioned 
discretion in things pertains to the divine peace; whence it 
is not contrary to the desire of peace, if it should desire 
such discretion. This is therefore what he says, that 
perfect peace, namely divine, preserves the property, i.e., 
the proper nature, of singulars in its integrity and purity, 
not mixed with anything extraneous but discrete from it. And 
this pertains to the providence of God in that God gives 
peace to things, which providence he names in many ways 
because of the diverse participations of providence. And 
this appears in this way: for it pertains to the providence 
of God that it makes peace in things, so that God excludes 
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war from things which, is adverse to peace. But there would 
be war in things unless confusion should be taken away, 
since one thing would not be contained within its proper 
limits, but in some way it would invade alien ends. Thus 
therefore by the fact that the divine providence preserves 
all things not warring and unconfused, both everything to 
itself and diverse things to each other, God establishes 
peace in things. And this is what he adds, that according to 
a stable and indeclinable virtue God establishes all things 
in God’s sole peace and immobility, i.e., as they remain 
immobily in their proper natures and thus have peace toward 
themselves. (20-32) 


And since he had already solved the doubt regarding what had 
been said, that many things rejoice in alterity and 
discretion, consequently when he says <And if all moved 
etc.>, he solves the doubt in the same way regarding what 
was said that many things do not freely want to rest. And he 
Says that those, in whose nature it is that they are moved, 
do not wish to rest but wish always to be moved with a 
proper motion; this desire also is the desire of peace which 
is from God in all derived things, through which all things 
are preserved in themselves, excluding that they should fall 
from what befits them according to their proper nature; and 
consequently through the divine peace the property of every 
mobile and motive thing is preserved. (32-38) 


But first movers are immobile since, while in mobile things 
one can not proceed to infinity, it is necessary to come to 
some first of those which move immobily, as is proved in 
VIII Physics. Also the first immobile mover must be living, 
as is proved in IX Metaphysics: and for this reason 
Significantly he says ‘and an immobile moving life’. And 
thus the property of mobile things and the immobile life of 
motive things are preserved through the divine peace, so 
that they do not depart from their natural status. But in 
such the conservation of the property of mobile things and 
of motive things pertains to the divine peace, in so far as 
those which are moved thus have peace toward themselves and 
in the same mode have themselves in their mobility according 
to which those things which pertain to them are performed: 
for to be moved is the proper work of a mobile thing in so 
far as it is mobile. But what retains its proper operation 
has peace toward itself. Whence it is clear that, while 
those things which naturally are moved want always to be 
moved and not to rest, they desire peace. (39-47) 


Then when he says <But if according to a fall etc.>, he 
solves the proposed doubt in terms of the second 
understanding of the doubt. And he says that if the one who 
proposes the doubt, when he said that many things rejoice in 
discretion and alterity, he did not understand it of natural 
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discretion and alterity, which pertain to the notion of 
peace, but he understood it of an alterity and discretion 
according to a fall from peace, i.e., in that something 
departs from the union in which consists the notion of 
peace, and thus he wants to prove that peace is not lovable 
by all, against this opponent thus it will be said that 
there is nothing which totally departs from every union, in 
which consists the notion of peace. And he proves this in 
this way: in no way can there be something existing per se 
or something in existents, as accidents or parts, which 
entirely falls from union. Which fall he discusses in four 
ways through four things: first as far as the fall itself, 
to which is opposed station, according to which something 
stands in a natural union; and regarding this he says 
‘unstable’. (47-57) 


Then he touches upon those things from which a fall occurs: 
but something falls when those things through which it was 
standing are taken away. But something stands in natural 
union through three things: first through the terminus in 
which it is contained lest it flow out ; for even dry things 
are contained in their proper termini and moist things are 
contained in other termini, and form, through which every 
thing is contained in its esse, is called a terminus; and 
regarding this he says ‘unterminated’. Second, something has 
station through something extrinsic containing it, as bodies 
are contained in a place; and according to this similitude 
every exterior thing that contains and conserves can be 
called a place; and regarding this he says ‘uncollocable’. 
Third something has station in its proper operation from an 
end; for what has a determinate end of its operation 
regularly works according to the rule of an end; but what 
does not have a determinate end, but wanders around diverse 
ends, it is necessary that it be fluctuating and unstable 
around its proper operation; and regarding this he says 
‘indefinite’. Therefore if nothing totally departs from the 
union of peace, but everything desires and loves that which 
is conformed to itself, but avoids contrariety, it is 
impossible for there to be some being which totally flees 
from union and desires discretion, which is according to a 
fall from natural peace. (57-69) 


Then when he says <But if he calls those etc.>, he solves 
the doubt according to the third understanding, as that 
which was said, (that there are many things which rejoice in 
alterity and discretion), is not referred to the natural 
appetite, as in the foregoing, but to the appetite of the 
will. And he says that if the one who proposes the doubt 
should say that those humans are hostile to peace and to its 
goods, who rejoice in exterior strife and interior 
commotions of the soul, which he calls furors, which two 
pertain to a division contrary to peace, and again they 
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rejoice in variations and instabilities which seem to be 
contrary to peace, and this applies to the second part of 
the proposed doubt, it must be said that even such humans 
are held by the desire of peace according to a certain 
obscure similitude. Which he shows thus: for such people are 
many times assailed by passions, by which they are stirred 
up, and thus through passions of this kind their interior 
peace is disturbed. Therefore from the desire of peace they 
want to pacify attacks of passions of this kind, not wisely, 
but foolishly. For they think that they can have interior 
peace by filling their superfluous and inordinate desires 
which are incited according to various passions, but in this 
way they are disturbed the more while they can not attain 
the enjoyments by which they are held; for it is impossible 
that a person, subjected to superfluous and inordinate 
desires, should be able to attain all things desired; and 
for this reason such people, desiring peace, stir up strife 
that they might fulfill their desires. And since they are 
subject to various desires, they rejoice in variations. But 
they would pacify this attack of passion wisely if, while 
restraining many desires, they would be converted truly to 
one desire of peace. (69-85) 


Then when he says <Which someone might say etc.>, he 
explains the meaning of the peace made through the 
incarnation of Christ, asking, can someone sufficiently 
speak of the piety of God which pours out peace to the world 
through Christ? According to which peace we, already 
liberated from sin, learn the teaching, both by the example 
of Christ and the interior inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
not to make war by sinning either against ourselves or by 
discording from the holy angels, but through this peace 
according to our ability we work those things which are of 
God simultaneously with the holy angels; and this is 
according to the providence and grace of Jesus Christ who 
works all things in all and who makes that ineffable peace 
which is preordained from eternity, through which peace we 
are reconciled to Christ himself in the Holy Spirit, who is 
the spirit of love and peace; and through Christ himself and 
in Christ himself simultaneously we are reconciled to God 
the Father. (85-93) 


But these supernatural gifts pertaining to the peace made 
through Christ were dealt with sufficiently in the book On 
theological characteristics, according to the testimony of 
scripture inspired by God; and for this reason here we pass 
over these things briefly. (93-95) 


XI - 4 


<But since also in another place through an epistle etc.> 
After Dionysius explained the meaning of peace which is 
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constituted in things through the divine gifts, here he 
explains the meaning of the divine gifts themselves in so 
far as they are considered in the abstract. And concerning 
this he dces three things: first he proposes a doubt; second 
he solves it, <And first as not multiply etc.>; third he 
confirms the solution through the sayings of others, <And 
what must be said concerning this etc.> (1-5) 


Therefore concerning the first it must be known that Timothy 
in a certain epistle written to Dionysius asked two things 
of him: first what is esse per se, life per se and wisdom 
per_se: for Dionysius uses such expressions frequently, as 
is clear in the preceding; second Timothy in the same 
epistle said that he had doubted how Dionysius sometimes 
said that God was life per se, but sometimes that God was 
the cause of life per se. And for this reason Dionysius 
wanted to free Timothy from this doubt as far as he was 
able. (6-11) 


Then when he says <And first etc.>, he solves the proposed 
doubt: and first the second, showing how God is life per se 
and the cause of life per se; second he solves the first, 
showing what is esse per se and life per se, <But you say 
what totally etc.> (11-13) 


He says therefore first that he does not now want to assume 
the things said as if they were said simply; and for this 
reason, Since life per se is not said simply but in many 
ways, it is not contrary that we should call God life per se 
or virtue per se and again that we should call God the 
substantifier, i.e., the cause, of life per se or peace per 
se or virtue per se. But it would be contrary, if those 
things were not said in many ways. For when we call God the 
substantifier of life per se and of this kind of thing, we 
praise God as the cause of all existents from those 
existents which exist maximally and first. For it is evident 
that life per se is prior to a living thing, and thus 
concerning the others. Whence, if God is the cause of these 
first things, God is the cause of all. But when we call God 
virtue per se or life per se, God is praised as existing 
above all, even above those things which are first among 
all. For God is called life per se through a certain excess. 
(13-22) 


Then when he says <But you say etc.>, he solves the first 
doubt, namely what is life per se. And first he repeats the 
question; second he excludes a false understanding, <But we 
say this etc.>; third he determines the truth, <But through 
esse etc.> (22-24) 


Therefore he proposes first from the person of Timothy what 
is signified when esse per se or life per se is said and 
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when any others of this kind are signified absolutely, i.e., 
abstractly, and principally, i.e., as principles of others; 
for life per se signifies the principle of living things. 
(25-27) 


Then when he says <But we says this etc.>, he excludes an 
erroneous understanding. For the evidence of which it must 
be known that the Platonists, positing separated ideas of 
things, posited all things which are said in the abstract 
also to subsist in the abstract as a cause according to a 
certain order; namely thus that they called the first 
principle of things goodness per se and unity per se, and 
this first principle, which is essentially good and one, 
they said to be the highest God. But under the good they 
posited esse, as was said above, and under esse they posited 
life, and thus concerning the others. And for this reason 
they said that there was under the highest God a certain 
divine substance which is called esse per se and under this 
another which is called life per se. Therefore intending to 
exclude this, he says that what he had said above, that esse 
per se and life per se subsist first from God, is not 
something erroneous, but has a right and plain 
manifestation: for we do not call esse per se some divine or 
angelic substance, which is the cause of being in all 
things; (but he adds the angelic, since what the Platonists 
called second gods we call angels). For only the divine 
supersubstantial esse itself is the principle and substance 
and cause that all existents are: so that when he says 
principle, it refers to the order of nature in that the 
divine esse precedes all beings; but substance implies the 
notion of an exemplar: for that of which its substance is 
its own esse is the exemplar of all existents; but that it 
is called cause means that God gives esse to existents. 
Similarly also when we say life per se, we do not understand 
a certain deity that causes life, which is another besides 
the life of the highest God, who is the cause of all that 
live and also of life per se itself. And as we collect all 
things in the highest, we do not say that there is some 
essence and separated hypostases which are the principles of 
things and their creators, which the Platonists said to be 
the gods and creators of existents, as if working through 
themselves for the production of things. But if we wish to 
speak truly and properly of gods of this kind, they do not 
exist in things. Nor did those who posited such gods 
discover this through some certitude of science, neither 
they nor their fathers, since neither the first Platonists 
nor the later ones were able to receive knowledge of this 
through a certain and firm science, but they were deceived 
to posit this through certain human conjectures. (27-49) 


Then when he says <But esse per se and life per se etc.>, 
having excluded the error, he solves it according to the 
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truth. And he says that esse per se and life per se and 
things of this kind are said in two ways: for in one way 
they are said of God who is the one supersubstantial 
principle and cause of all; and God is called life per se or 
esse per se, Since God does not live by participation of 
some life nor does God exist through participation of some 
esse, but God is God’s own ‘to live’ and God’s life, both 
exceeding all esse and all life which is participated by 
creatures and existing as the principle of living and being 
to all. But in another way esse per se and life per se are 
called certain virtues or perfections given to creatures to 
be participated according to the providence of one 
impartible God. For although God, who is the principle of 
these virtues, remains impartible in Godself and 
consequently is not participated, nevertheless God’s gifts 
are divided in creatures and are partially received, whence 
they are said to be participated by creatures; and because 
they are participated according to the properties of each of 
the participants, the participants both are and are called 
existents in so far as they participate esse, and living 
things in so far as they participate life, and divinities in 
so far as they participate deity; and similarly regarding 
the others. And since the unparticipated principle is the 
cause both of the participations and of the participants, 
for this reason God is the substantifier of both the 
participations and the participants. (50-63) 


But the participations themselves can be considered in three 
ways: in one way in themselves as they are abstracted both 
from universality and particularity, as is signified when 
one says ‘life per se’; in another way they are considered 
in the universal, as when one says total or universal life; 
in another way in the particular as when one refers to the 
life of this or that thing. Similarly the participants can 
be considered in two ways: in one way in the universal, as 
if one should say living universally or totally; in another 
way in the particular, as if one should say this or that 
living thing. And God is the cause of all of these. And this 
is what he says, that the Good, i.e., God, is first said to 
be the substantifier of these, namely of life per se and 
esse per se and things like these, as they are considered 
per se and absolutely: after that of the whole of them, 
i.e., of universal esse and universal life and similar 
things; after that of particulars of them, as particular 
esse and particular life; after that totally of participants 
themselves, as of universal being and universal living; 
after that particularly of participants themselves, as of 
this or that being or living thing. (63-73) 


Then when he says <And what must be said of these things 


etc.>, he confirms the stated solution through the sayings 
of others. And he says that it is not necessary to doubt the 
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foregoing, since some of the doctors of the divine and 
christian religion, as Hierotheus and other disciples of the 
apostles, said this same thing, namely that goodness and 
deity coming upon all things is the cause of deity per se 
and goodness itself, naming goodness per se a certain gift 
coming forth from God through which beings become good and 
deity per se a certain gift of God through which some become 
gods participatively. And similarly they name beauty per se 
the effusion itself of beauty through which is caused both 
universal and particular beauty in things and through which 
some things become universally and particularly beautiful. 
And it is similar with all others whatsoever that are said 
in the same mode, by which are demonstrated the divine gifts 
provided and the goodnesses participated by created beings, 
which proceed by a copious effusion and remain above in God, 
who is inparticipable, since God does not become a part of 
something, so that God, who is the cause of all, perfectly 
is above all things, and Godself, who is supersubstantial 
and supernatural, exceeds all substance and nature in so far 
as God neither participates nor is participated, but remains 
in God’s own purity simple and undivided. (74-86) 
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BOOK TWELVE 


XII - 1 


<But since also of those etc.> After Dionysius expounded the 
divine names through which the emanation of perfections from 
God into creatures is signified, here he expounds the names 
of God which designate the government of things. In which 
government four things must be observed: first the 
providence of divine cognition, to which pertains the name 
of deity; second the power of executing the ordination of 
the divine wisdom, to which pertains the name of domination; 
third the execution itself of government, to which pertains 
the name of king; fourth the effect of government, which is 
purity from all disorder, and to this pertains the name of 
sanctity; whence in this chapter he treats of the Holy of 
holies, King of kings, Lord of lords, God of gods, as is 
clear from the title. Also at the same time, from the same 
mode of speaking which says Holy of holies or King of kings, 
a certain presidency of government is designated. Concerning 
this therefore he does two things: first he states his 
intention; second he carries out the proposition, <Therefore 
sanctity etc.> (1-10) 


He says therefore first that, since according to his own 
will those things which he had to say concerning the 
foregoing were led to a fitting end, it is fitting that now 
we praise God, who can be named in infinite modes, as Holy 
of holies, according to Dan. 9, according to another 
translation, when he venerated the Holy of holies etc., as 
King of kings, according to Apoc. 19 "he has in his garment 
and in his thigh written: King of kings and Lord of lords", 
and Ruler of the ages, according to the Psalm "You are king, 
O Lord, king of all the ages", both in the age and beyond, 
according to Ex. 15 "The Lord will reign in eternity and 
beyond", and as Lord of lords, as it was introduced from the 
Apocalypse, and God of gods, according to the Psalm "The 
Lord God of gods has spoken". For he intends to expound 
these divine praises stated in scripture in this chapter. 
But concerning the exposition of these he intends to proceed 
in this way, that first he might say what is sanctity per 
se, and what is reign and domination and deity; then what 
the scriptures intend to demonstrate through the duplication 
of names of this kind, when they say Holy of holies and God 
of gods. (11-21) 


530 
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Then when he says <Therefore sanctity etc.>, he carries out 
the foregoing. And first he explains the first, namely what 
is to be understood through each of the aforementioned; 
second he explains the second, namely the cause of the 
aforementioned replication in scripture, <But since he is 
superfull to all etc.> Concerning the first he does two 
things: first he explains what each of the foregoing is 
considered in themselves; second how they are attributed to 
God, <Therefore these in a cause etc.> (21-26) 


Concerning the first he first expounds what sanctity is. And 
he says that, according to our understanding, through 
sanctity there is understood purity, which is free from all 
impurity, both perfect and entirely immaculate. In which 
words three grades of sanctity are designated which are 
required for sanctity. Of which the first is freedom from 
every impurity; now liberty is opposed to servitude; but a 
slave to impurity is one who totally is conquered by 
impurity and is subjected to it; therefore the first grade 
of purity is that someone be liberated from this kind of 
servitude to impurity. The second grade is that it is 
perfect purity; for something is perfect to which nothing is 
absent. Rut it happens sometimes that even if someone is not 
subject to impurity, nevertheless there is absent from him 
some aspect of purity, in so far as he is disquieted by 
passions of impurity, which when they are removed, there is 
perfect purity. The third grade of purity is that it is 
entirely immaculate; for something is said to be stained 
which is polluted, not intrinsically but extrinsically; 
therefore there will be entirely immaculate purity, when 
someone not only has purity in themselves, but there is 
nothing exterior which can draw them to impurity. And in 
these three grades of purity the notion of sanctity 
consists. (26-38) 


Then when he says <But the reign etc.>, he explains what 
reign is. But the name of reign is taken from ruling. But in 
every direction there must first be considered the end to 
which the one directing intends to lead. Second there must 
be considered the faculty of coming to an end. Third there 
must be considered the rule through which something directed 
is led to the end, which rule in human acts is called law. 
But fourth there must be considered the proportion of what 
is lead to the end itself; for it is not natural for 
everything whatsoever to attain every end. But since through 
the name of reign it is given to be understood not the 
direction of one simply, but of the whole human multitude, 
which is not uniform but has many varieties according to the 
diverse conditions of human beings and diverse offices which 
are required for the good status of the multitude, although 
there be one common end of the whole multitude, nevertheless 
there are many and different particular ends of diverse 
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things, for example to medicine, health, to the military, 
victory, to merchants, wealth, and thus also for others. But 
in order to attain diverse ends it is necessary for people 
to have diverse faculties from the diverse goods with which 
they are ornamented and to be regulated by diverse laws; for 
some laws are to be imposed on the military, others on the 
buyers and sellers, and thus concerning the others. 
Similarly also diverse orders of people are to be instituted 
to diverse ends; for it is not fitting for the same people 
to be soldiers and negotiators lest the offices be impeded 
through confusion. Therefore since the king is the one who 
has care for ruling the multitude, to him it pertains first 
to distribute ends so that nothing be absent of the things 
necessary for the multitude; it also pertains to him to 
distribute the ornaments of goods and to distribute laws, 
namely so that singulars be regulated by proper laws; it 
also pertains to him to distribute the orders of offices. 
And this is what he says, that reign is the distribution of 
every end and ornament and law and order. (38-54) 


Then when he says <But domination etc.>, he explains what 
domination is, for which three things are required: first 
superiority of grade. But it would be unfitting for 
something to be in a superior grade unless it also abound 
with more powerful goods, and for this reason there is 
required secondly an abundance of goods. Which also would 
not suffice unless, third, there was present the power of 
containing and coercing subjects, otherwise an excess in 
terms of an abundance of goods would make one more powerful 
or better, but not a lord. This is therefore what he says, 
that domination is not simply to exceed those worse, i.e., 
inferiors, which pertains to the grade of sublimity, but it 
is also the perfect and omnimodal possession both of 
beauties and of goods. But he says of beauties and of goods; 
it is not only necessary for him who dominates to abound in 
goods, but so that he might be held in reverence, it is 
necessary for those goods to be conspicuous, which pertains 
to the notion of the beautiful. But he says every perfect 
and omnimodal possession, so that he might have all goods, 
and every one of those which he has might be perfect and 
that he might have them fully and not in a debilitated way. 
But regarding the third he says ‘and true fortitude not 
availing to fall’; which can be expounded either of the 
fortitude of interior virtue, which is true fortitude in 
those things which are of human beings and can not fall when 
supported by divine grace, or it can refer also to exterior 
fortitude, which is true and not fictitious, as occurs in 
some who vainly show themselves to be more powerful than 
they are and to not be able to fall, namely easily because 
of the sufficiency of their help. And that this pertains to 
the notion of domination he proves through the derivation of 
the name, since what signifies "to produce dominion" in 
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Greek, from which is derived both domination and lord and 
ruling, signifies the things mentioned before. (54-70) 


Then when he says <But deity etc.>, he explains what deity 
is. And since, as the Damascene says, this name ‘Theos’, 
which in Greek signifies God, comes from ‘theaste’, i.e., 
from considering all things, for this reason Dionysius here 
expounds the name of deity according to the notion of 
providence. But in the name of providence is understood 
cognition, not through the mode of speculation as such, but 
in so far as it is directive and inclining to the government 
of things. Thus therefore in the name of deity there is 
first understood the divine view toward all things; second 
the containing by which all things are contained under God 
by certain firmly determined rules and measures; third the 
communication of the divine goodness to creatures which are 
contained under God. And this is what he says, that deity is 
what sees all things; for it comes from ‘theaste’ which is 
to see, as was said. But of what quality is that vision of 
all things, which is understood in the name of deity, he 
expounds through what is added, that God is also looking out 
for and containing all things and filling it, by 
communicating God’s goodness, and this according to 
providence and perfect goodness. But lest someone should 
esteem divine providence and probity to be obligated to that 
course and order which appears in things from the divine 
government, in order to exclude this he adds that deity 
exceeds all things which use God’s providence, namely since 
God's wisdom and virtue and goodness are not limited to this 
course of things but they superabound in infinity. (71-84) 


Then when he says <These therefore etc.>, he shows how the 
aforementioned things are attributed to God. And he says 
that in God, who is the cause exceeding all things, the 
aforementioned things can be praised absolutely, so that it 
might be said that in God there is sanctity, reign, 
domination and deity. But still we can add something 
pertaining to excess, as when we say that the first cause 
itself is sanctity and exceeding domination and is reign 
supreme and most simple deity, since deity does not occur in 
the first cause through participation, but through essence. 
(84-89) 


But he designates consequently the reason of the foregoing. 
And first regarding sanctity, which he had said was a 
certain purity. And he says that every purity of all 
existents whatsoever preexists in the one which is the first 
cause, not dividedly, but collectively, namely as those 
things which are multiplied in effects are found simply in 
the cause, and from the first cause itself cleanness and 
purity are distributed to all existents in so far as it 
befits each one. But it is to be noted that he adjoins two 
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things to purity, namely diligence and clarity: of which 
one, namely diligence, is operative of purity; for by 
diligent study purity must be preserved; but the other, 
namely clarity, is attained from purity; for those things 
which are allotted are in themselves more evident and more 
perfectly can receive splendor from another. (89-96) 


Then as far as the notion of reign he says that similarly in 
the first cause there subsists and from it are distributed 
ordination and ornament, which are included in the notion of 
reign, through which there is exterminated, i.e., taken 
away, incongruity and inequality and incommensuration, which 
are opposed to justice, which should be constituted through 
reign: so that incongruity is perceived through the 
comparison of a person to his action, when he does what is 
unfitting, but inequality through the comparison of one 
person to another, when the equality of justice is not 
preserved among people, but incommensuration through 
comparison of a person to those things which he has, namely 
when many things are given to some beyond their measure. For 
all of this ought to be excluded through the ordination of 
reign. Nor does it suffice to exclude vices, unless also 
those who are governed through reign are directed to their 
due end; whence he says that the ordination of the divine 
reign exults, i.e., it elevates with a certain joy, those 
things which are held to be worthy of its participation, and 
by impelling them it encircles them with certain well 
ordered identity, i.e., so that they might come together in 
the same optimum order, and direction, i.e., as they receive 
a due rectitude. For this is the end of reign, that all be 
contained and directed under one good order. (97-108) 


Then regarding domination he says that also in the One, 
which is the cause of all, there collectively subsists and 
is distributed every perfect possession of every beautiful 
thing, which pertains to the notion of domination, as was 
said. (108-110) 


But regarding deity he adds that in the same One there 
subsists and from it is distributed every good providence of 
God which is considers and contains those to whom it 
provides, which are contained under God’s order in so far as 
from God's benignity God hands down Godself through a 
certain participation, so that God might deify those who are 
converted to God; God might deify, I say, i.e., make gods 
through the participation of a similitude, not through the 
property of nature. (110-114) 


Then when he says <But since he is superfull etc.>, he 
responds to the second question, namely what the expressions 
mean through the duplication of names. And first he shows 
how God is called Holy of holies, King of kings etc.; second 
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he shows who those holy ones and kings are of whom God is 
said to be Holy and King etc., <But holies and kings etc.> 
(114-118) 


He says therefore first that since God, who is the cause of 
all, supereminently to all things, has a plenitude of 
goodness above all others, in order to designate this 
excess, by which God exceeds all, God is called in scripture 
Holy of holies and the rest, i.e., King of kings, Lord of 
lords and God of gods; for there is designated in the same 
mode of speaking a certain emanation from a superior cause, 
so that it might be understood, when God is called Holy of 
holies, that from God emanates the sanctity in all holy 
things, and thus concerning the others. There is also 
designated a certain excess according to which God is 
segregated from all things, as if existing superior to all 
things, as is the sense of ‘holy of holies’, i.e., exceeding 
all holy things; for as those which are holy and divine and 
dominical and regal exceed those which are not such, and 
again as participations exceed the participants, as sanctity 
a holy thing, thus the one who is superior to all existents 
is collocated above all existents because God is a certain 
unparticipable cause of all participants and participations: 
for a cause exceeds effects. (118-128) 


Then when he says <But holies and kings etc.>, he shows who 
are called holies and kings to whom God is compared. And he 
says that the holy expressions name holies and kings and 
lords and gods the more principle ornaments in singulars, 
i.e., those which receive the first grades in singular 
orders, as among angels the supreme angels and among humans 
the supreme humans; and this is because the highest in 
Singular orders receive the gifts of God in greater 
simplicity, since they are more assimilated to God, in whom 
is simple and uniform goodness. And thus through the more 
principal ones the inferiors receive the gifts of God which 
the superiors distribute to them through their simplicity, 
and gifts of God of this kind are multiplied in inferiors 
according to their differences. And again according to 
ordination to an end the first and superiors gather together 
the variety coming to inferiors through a certain reduction 
to the similitude of their unity through a certain deiform 
providence. For thus also God, by diffusing God’s gifts, 
multiplies them, and on the other hand, through the work of 
providence, God reduces a multiplicity of things into the 
order of a single end. (128-139) 
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BOOK THIRTEEN 


XIII - 1 
<Such also of those etc.> After Dionysius expounded the 
divine names which pertain tc the notion of providence, here 
he expounds the divine names which pertain to the end of 
providence. For the end of providence is that singulars 
attain their proper perfection and further that all things 
might be reduced into a single end. And for this reason he 
her explains the meaning of the perfect and the one, as is 
clear from the title. But this chapter is divided into three 
parts: in the first he states his intention; in the second 
he carries it out, <Therefore the perfect etc.>; in the 
third he gives an epilogue on those things which were said 
in the entire book, <These intelligibles we etc.> (1-7) 


He says therefore first that it suffices to have said so 
much regarding the foregoing. But it seems to remain that we 
should pass over to that which is most brief in speech, 
since holy scripture not only predicates all things of God, 
who is the cause of all, but aiso predicates all things of 
God simultaneously. But many things are found in a single 
creature, but not simultaneously: either they come together 
in it, but not at the same time, as a body is both white and 
black, but not at once, or they come together in it, but not 
according to the same part, as some body is in one part 
white and in another part black; thus it has many things 
indeed, but not simultaneously. But God has in Godself all 
things neither successively according to time nor divisively 
according to parts, but simultaneously; and for this reason 
since thus God has all things simultaneously, God is praised 
as perfect and as one. For that which has many things, not 
simultaneously but successively, is imperfect since it is 
mutable, and motion is the act of the imperfect; but that 
which has many things, not simultaneously but dividedly 
according to diverse parts, is composite and not truly one. 
Thus therefore in the most brief speech all things which 
were said of God above are comprehended in the names of 
Perfect and One. (7-17) 


Then when he says <Therefore the perfect etc.>, he carries 
out the proposition. And first he explains the meaning of 
the perfect; second, the One, <But one since all things 
etc.>; Concerning the first he does two things: first he 
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shows how perfect is attributed to God; second what is of 
the notion of the perfect according to which it is 
attributed to God, <And every infinity etc.> (18-21) 


Concerning the first he states the modes of the divine 
perfection by distinguishing them from those things which 
are called perfect in creatures. For first some things are 
said to be perfect in creatures not per se, but through the 
advent of something extrinsic, as air through light received 
from the sun and a human being through grace which it has 
from God; but God is called perfect as perfect per se. 
Second something is called perfect per se, through its 
proper natural form, but not according to itself, since it 
is not its form, but is composed from form and matter, as if 
we should call a stone perfect or any material thing; for 
nothing of this kind is perfect according to its whole self, 
but according to some part of it. Third something is found 
to be perfect according to itself, since it is also a 
certain subsisting form, as any immaterial substance; 
nevertheless it is not perfect from itself, since it does 
not have esse from itself, but from another. And for this 
reason in order to exclude this he attributes to God perfect 
per se and according to himself, by himself uniformly 
segregated, namely from all others; and he states ina 
perfect place ‘segregated from others’, since everything in 
so far as it is in act and has perfection is segregated from 
others. Fourth it must be considered in the perfection of 
any creature that, while any creature is in some mode 
composed and in any composite there is something more 
perfect than another, no creature is wholly most perfect 
according to its whole self, but according to some part of 
it, just as the most perfect in a human being is the soul 
and in the soul the intellect. And in order to remove this 
from God he says that God is wholly through the whole most 
perfect. And not only in the aforementioned modes is the 
perfect attributed to God, but God is also called perfect as 
superperfect, in so far as God exceeds the perfection of all 
things. (21-37) 


Then when he says <And every infinity etc.>, he shows what 
is of the notion of the perfect according to which God is 
called perfect. And first he excludes from God certain 
things which pertain to the notion of the perfection of a 
creature; second he states those things which pertain to the 
notion of divine perfection, <But extending himself to all 
things simultaneously etc.> (37-40) 


But three things must be considered in the perfection of the 
creature which are excluded from God. Of which the first is 
that the perfect is opposed to the infinite, since, as is 
said in III Physics, the infinite is that of which to those 
receiving quantity there is always something further to 
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receive; but the perfect and the whole is that beyond which 
there is nothing; thus therefore a perfect creature is 
opposed to infinity. But God by God’s perfection terminates 
every infinity, since everything infinite compared to the 
divine perfection is finite and terminated: for example, if 
there were a body infinite according to quantity, it would 
be terminated according to genus and species, which 
termination would be assigned by participation of the divine 
perfection. Second it must be considered that any creature 
is called perfect when it attains to the terminus of its 
nature, as we call a human being perfect in quantity when it 
attains to the terminus of due quantity. But God is called 
perfect, not as if having a terminus, but as extended, as he 
says, above every terminus, since every termination is 
derived from him. Third it must be considered that any 
creature is called perfect when it is contained under 
certain sure limits; but God is thus called perfect, that 
nevertheless is God enclosed or comprehended by nothing. 
(41-52) 


Then when he says <But extending himself etc.>, he states 
four things which pertain to the notion of the divine 
perfection. For first it must be considered that something 
is called imperfect whose the virtue does not extend itself 
to completing all its proper works, just as a king would be 
imperfect if his virtue did not be extend to governing all 
his subjects. And for this reason by way of contrast he says 
of God that God extends Godself to all things, not 
successively so that by attaining one God departs from 
another, but simultaneously, nor through a certain drawing 
near to things, but as existing above all things. God 
extends Godself, he says, to all things by unfailing 
immissions in so far as God unfailingly communicates God’s 
goods to things, and by interminable operations in so far as 
God works interminably in all things. Second something is 
called imperfect since it tends toward perfection, just as a 
boy while it is in a state of growth, or since it recedes 
from perfection, as an old man while he is in the state of 
decline, or also since it does not have perfection always 
remaining, as all mutable things are called imperfect. And 
for this reason by way of contrast he says of God that God 
is called perfect as inaugmentable and always perfect and as 
unable to decrease. Third something is called imperfect 
since it lacks something of those things which it ought to 
have, just as a human being would be called imperfect if he 
did not have a hand or foot or knowledge or virtue. But 
whatever has all things which it ought to have according to 
its nature is called perfect, not simply, but according to 
its nature. But God is called perfect simply since simply 
God prepossesses all things in Godself, as effects preexist 
in a cause, as it was said above many times. Fourth 
something is called imperfect that can not make something 
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Similar to itself; but everything is perfect, when it can 
produce things similar to itself, as is said in IV Meteors. 
And for this reason he says of God that God is called 
perfect in so far as God’s perfection flows from above to 
all creatures, not according to diverse bestowals on the 
part of Godself bestowing, but according to one bestowal. 
Which bestowal does not fail, but is incessant and remains 
the same. Nor again is it lessened, but while God gives to 
all affluently, as is said in James 1, God’s bestowal is 
superfull, which never can be lessened through copious 
effusion, according to which bestowal God perfects all 
perfect things in so far as God fills them with the 
similitude of God’s own perfection. (53-75) 


XIII - 2 


<But one since all etc.> After Dionysius explained the 
meaning of the perfect, here he explains the meaning of the 
One. And first he shows the causality of the One in common; 
second how the One is attributed to God, <Thus therefore 
theology etc.> Concerning the first he does two things: 
first he proposes what he intends; second he proves the 
proposition, <For nothing of existents etc.> (1-5) 


He says therefore first that One is attributed to God for 
two reasons. First since God is all things unitively 
according to the excess of God’s singular unity, as it was 
said many times above that effects are in a cause not as 
many, but as one according to the one virtue of the cause, 
as if we should say that all lines going out from the center 
are one in it. Second, One is attributed to God since one, 
according to its considered notion, is the cause of all 
inegressibly; for from the One diverse things are caused, 
such that nevertheless the One does not go out from its 
unity. (5-10) 


Then when he says <For nothing of existents etc.>, he 
explains the proposition by five reasons. Of which the first 
is as follows: that in which some things participate is the 
cause of the participants, just as white is the cause of 
white things; but there is nothing of existents which does 
not participate the One; therefore the One is the cause of 
all existents. (10-13) 


But he proves the minor, <But as every number etc.> And 
first he proves the proposition; second he excludes an 
objection, <And there is not, which of all things etc.> (13- 
15) 


But that all things participate the One he proves through 


what seems less, namely through number, which in some way is 
opposed to the One as the divided to the undivided; for 
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every number participates the One whether number is 
understood according to itself, as is signified when one 
says binary or ternary, or whether number is understood in 
so far as it denominates some part, as when we say a half or 
a third. And this is clear through in that one in both modes 
is predicated of number; for we call the binary or ternary 
or tenth one and again we call the half or third or tenth 
one. Therefore just as number participates the One, thus all 
wholes and the parts of all participate the One. And thus it 
follows that through that which is One all existents have 
esse as participants through the participated. (15-22) 


Then when he says <And it is not, that it is the cause of 
all etc.>, he excludes an objection. For someone could show 
that the One is not the cause of all nor of a multitude nor 
of number, since it is a certain part of a multitude. But he 
responds that the One which is the cause of all is not that 
one which is the part of many, since the latter is partial 
and participated, but the former is before every particular 
one and before every multitude, not only in the order of 
time or nature, but in the order of a cause, since it 
determines every particular one and every multitude through 
the mode in which a participant is determined to the form 
through that which it participates. For there is no 
multitude which does not participate the One, since all 
multitudes are one in some respect to something: just as 
those which are many in parts are one in the whole, and 
those things which are many in accidents, as white and 
musical, are one in subject, and those things which are many 
in number are one in species, just as many individuals, as 
Sortes and Plato, are one in the species of human being. But 
he adds ‘or in virtues’, since in one individual of the same 
species there are also many virtues, following upon one and 
the same species, whether in diverse individuals there are 
diverse virtues in so far as they are disposed in diverse 
ways to carrying out the act of the species; for the power 
or virtue of every human being to understand is not the 
same. And those which are many in species are one in genus, 
just as human and horse differ in species, but they come 
together in one genus of animal. And further those which are 
many in processions come together in one principle, as esse 
and to live and to understand and things like these are 
diverse processions proceeding from one principle, which is 
God, as is clear from the foregoing. (22-38) 


And thus it is clear that, while all things in whatever mode 
are many, nevertheless they come together in some one. For 
there is nothing in beings which does not participate the 
One itself in some respect, which according to its notion is 
in every way singular, i.e., undivided in itself. For many 
individuals are undivided according to species; and 
similarly concerning other things. But all which is in 
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something is in it through the mode of that in which it is, 
ard all effects are in a principle. But all participated 
things are compared to that which they participate as to a 
principle. Whence it remains that the One, in so far as it 
is singularly participated in all things, singularly, i.e., 
indivisibly, coreceives in itself, as in one principle, all 
existents and all wholes, as universal genera, and 
opposites, as these are differences in which the whole genus 
is divided. (38-46) 


Then when he says <And without one etc.>, he states the 
second reason, which is as follows: that from which 
something attaining being is not converted is naturally 
prior and in some way a principle. But there is a One of 
this kind since without the One there would be no multitude; 
but there is some One apart from every multitude. Therefore 
the One is prior to every multitude and its principle, the 
sign of which appears in numbers, since unity is before 
every number, howsoever it may be multiplied. (46-50) 


Then when he says <And if to all things all etc.>, he states 
the third reason, which proceeds from a certain supposition, 
namely that all are united to ali. For this is denied only 
by those who do not posit one principle of all, as those who 
say that good and evil are first principles and that evils 
are not coordinated to the goods. But since from the things 
said above it is clear that there is one principle cf all 
that is the Good, it is necessary for all things to be 
coordinated and united to all things, at least according to 
an order to a single principle. But whatever are united to 
each other are disposed as parts of one whole which is 
constituted through their union. Thus therefore, if all 
things are united to all, it is necessary that all things 
come together in one whole; and thus all will participate in 
one thing as parts participate the form of the whole. 
Therefore there will be one principle of all. (51-58) 


Then when he says <And otherwise etc.>, he posits the fourth 
reason proceeding from the same supposition: for those which 
are united to each other not only come together in one form 
of the whole, but also are said to be united according to 
some one preconceived species, as parts of a house which are 
united in one form of a house are also united through one 
form of a house preconceived by an artificer. Thus 
therefore, if all things are united to all, they not only 
come together in one form of the whole, but also they come 
together in so far as they all are united according to one 
form conceived by the One who is the author of the universe. 
For the unity itself of the universe proceeds from the unity 
of the divine mind as the form of a house which is in matter 
comes from the form of the house in the mind of the 
artificer. (58-65) 
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Then when he says <And there is one element of all etc.>, he 
states the fifth reason. And he says that there is one 
element of all. But an element is that from which something 
is composed first and is in it and is not divided according 
to form. But it is clear that in every composite there is 
some multitude of components; but every element of a 
multitude is one, while one is indivisible and one is in a 
multitude as that from which the multitude is first 
composed. Therefore it remains that the One is as the 
elementary principle of all elements. (65-70) 


Therefore it is clear from the foregoing that the One has 
the notion of a principle in five ways: in one way, as the 
participated of participants; in another way, as the 
universal from which the ones attaining being are not 
converted. And these two modes proceed according to the 
opinion of Plato. In a third way, as the form of the whole 
and the formal principle of those from which the whole is 
composed. In a fourth way, as the form preconceived by the 
artificer is the principle of those which produce an effect. 
In a fifth way, as an element is a principle. And thus 
having proved in many ways that the One is the principle of 
all, as if by concluding he adds that if the One be removed 
there will remain neither whole nor part nor any existents, 
since the One in itself pre-receives all things as the 
principle of all. (70-77) 


XIII - 3 


<Thus therefore theology etc.> After Dionysius shows that 
the One according to its proper notion is the principle of 
all, here he shows how the One is attributed to God. And it 
is divided into two parts: in the first he shows how the One 
is attributed to God; in the second he shows the difference 
of this One, which is God, to every other one, <And it is 
necessary also that we etc.> Concerning the first he does 
two things: first he designates the reason why One is 
attributed to God; second he explains the designated reason, 
<Because of which also all etc.> (1-6) 


But it must be observed that he had said three things above 
concerning the One, namely that it is the cause of all, that 
it is singular, or simple and undivided, and that it pre- 
receives all things in itself. Whence attributing unity to 
God according to these three, from the foregoing he 
concludes that holy scripture praises the entire thearchy, 
i.e., the principal deity of the whole Trinity, as the cause 
of all, in so far as it names it One; for the Apostle says 
in I Cor. 8 "One God the Father . . . and one Lord Jesus 
Christ", and at I Cor. 12 he says "One and the same Spirit. 
works all these things". And thus he attributes unity to the 
singular persons because of the excelling divine simplicity. 
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In which simple unity all things, as in a cause, are 
congregated and supereminently united singularly, i.e., 
indivisibly, and all things preexist in it, not in their 
proper mode, but through the mode of Godself, namely 
supersubstantially. (6-14) 


Then when he says <Because of which also all things etc.>, 
he explains the reason stated concerning the causality of 
the divine unity: and first through the authority of 
scripture; second through the experience of human reason, 
<And you do not find something etc.> (15-17) 


He says therefore first that, since God is praised as One as 
the cause of all and as prepossessing all things in Godself, 
because of this in holy scripture justly, i.e., rationally, 
all things are remitted to deity itself, i.e., are reduced, 
as effects to the cause from which they proceed. But he adds 
‘and are preserved’, in so far as effects preexist in a 
cause; for it is said in Rom 11: "from whom are all things, 
through whom are all things, in whom are all things", to 
which three Dionysius adds two, namely by whom and to whom, 
which also are not far from the tradition of scripture. To 
which five relations he posits five correspondences, so that 
it should be understood that by God are all things as by a 
principle which pours esse into all things. But from God all 
things are ordained in so far as in Godself the order of 
things is taken from the notion itself of the divine 
goodness; through God all things remain as through a 
conserving cause; in God all things are contained as effects 
in a cause; and to God all things are converted as to an end 
and filled, i.e., perfected; for the ultimate perfection of 
a thing is that it attains its proper end. (17-27) 


Then when he says <And you will not find etc.>, he shows the 
same through the experience of human reason. And he says 
that, if someone should diligently consider, he will not be 
able to find anything which does not have both esse and 
perfection and health, i.e., preservation, through the One, 
according to which the deity of the Trinity is 
supersubstantially named the One. (27-30) 


Then when he says <And it is necessary also for us etc.,>, 
he shows the difference of the One that is said of God from 
others to which one is attributed. And concerning this he 
does three things: first he states the order of this One to 
the others; second he designates the notion of the order, 
<Since existing as one etc.>; third he concludes the 
difference, <Because of which also praised as unity etc.> 
(30-33) 


He says therefore first that it is necessary for us to 
praise the entire and single deity of the Trinity unitively, 
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i.e., according to the notion of the One, so that we might 
be converted from many created things which participate the 
One to that which truly is One, namely God. And this 
conversion is in us by the virtue of the divine unity; for 
while we consider that the divine unity is more virtuous 
than every unity, relinquishing all things we are converted 
into it. And since he had said that it is necessary to 
praise the single deity unitively, what this implies he 
expounds, adding ‘namely the cause of all’. For causality is 
from the notion of the One, as was said above, similarly 
also priority; whence he adds ‘the One, which is before 
every’ created ‘one and’ before every ‘multitude and’ before 
every ‘part and whole’, concerning which it was said above 
that they participate the One. And again it is before every 
definition and its opposite, infinity, and terminus and its 
opposite, interminability; for end and terminus seem to 
pertain to the notion of the One, since everything, in so 
far as it is finite and terminated, has unity in act. But 
the One which is God is before every end and terminus and 
their opposites and is the cause of the termination of all 
and not only of existents, but also of esse itself. For 
created esse itself is not finite if compared to creatures, 
since it extends itself to all things; nevertheless if 
compared to uncreated esse, it is found deficient and from 
the precognition of the divine mind, having the 
determination of its proper notion. (34-47) 


And the divine One itself is the cause of all, not only of 
particular beings, but also of all wholes, i.e., of 
universal beings; and is simultaneously with all things and 
before all things, namely since by its eternity it contains 
and exceeds the durations of all things; and it is also 
above all things by the sublimity of its nature and 
singularly by its own loftiness existing separated from all 
things. And since it is supersubstantially One, it is 
existing above one itself, i.e., above created one, which is 
found in created existents; and it terminates existing one 
itself, i.e., it gives the termination of its proper notion 
to a created one, which is not superexisting but existing, 
as if contained within the genus of existents. (47-53) 


Then when he says <Since existing as one etc.>, he 
designates the reason of the foregoing order, namely why the 
One, which is God, is before created one itself and before 
all others. And he says that this is because existing one, 
which is in the genus of creatures, is numerable, i.e., a 
certain part of number; for every thing which is one in 
creatures is connumerated with another with which it occurs, 
either in species or genus or in some order. But number 
participates essence, since it is a certain species of 
being; whence consequently the one which is in created 
things participates essence. But supersubstantial One, which 
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is God, is not connumerated with another nor does it 
participate essence, but gives the termination of its proper 
notion both to created one and to number in so far as it is 
the principle and cause and number and order of created one 
and of number and universally of every being. But esse is 
called the principle of every being as it is before all; it 
is called the cause in that from it all things succeed; but 
number in that it is the measure of all, establishing for 
each one its proper mode; but it is the order of all in so 
far as from it is taken the notion of the order of all in so 
far as it ordains all things by its wisdom. (54-64) 


Then when he says <Because of which also praised as unity 
etc.>, he concludes from the foregoing the difference of the 
One which is attributed to God from the one which is in 
creatures. And he says that since the One which is God is 
above every created one and above every number, and since in 
the deity, which is above all, is praised unity and trinity, 
it must not be understood that this unity or trinity is such 
as that which is cognized by us or by any existents 
according to natural cognition, since neither the angels 
themselves are able to attain to knowing the divine unity 
and trinity as it is in itself through their natural 
abilities. But nevertheless through grace, not only the 
angels but we also can attain to seeing the essence of the 
one eternal God, but not to comprehending it. And although 
the unity and trinity itself of God is not such as it is 
known by us, nevertheless God, who exists superessentially 
to all existents and who is above all that is named, we name 
by the name of divine unity and Trinity, so that through 
these two names we might praise God’s superunity, i.e., the 
excellence of God’s unity, which is above every one, and so 
that truly we might praise God’s god-generation, i.e., so 
that by the name of Trinity the divine procession might be 
hinted to us, as the Son is generated by the Father and the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son; for the 
Trinity of persons is not distinguished except through the 
relations of origin, by which is designated the procession 
of one person from another. (65-77) 


And although we might intend to praise in God God’s 
superunity and god-generation by the name of unity and 
trinity, nevertheless this must be maintained, that no 
monad, i.e., unity, nor trinity nor universally any number 
whatsoever nor any unity nor any fecundity nor any other 
thing that is, which is naturally known from all created 
beings, manifests and perfectly expresses that hiddenness of 
superexcelling deity, which superexists supersubstantially 
to all things. Which hiddenness I say not because of its 
defect, but since it exists above all human reason and 
angelic mind. And since by a sound those things which are 
grasped by reason or mind are expressed, for this reason he 
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adds that of that hiddenness, which is above mind and 
reason, there can be neither a simple name nor composite 
speech expressing it as it is in itself, but it is 
segregated in an impenetrable place. And he speaks in the 
similitude of sensible things, in which those things are 
hidden to human beings which are placed outside the ways 
through which human beings travel. Thus also the essence of 
deity is hidden, since it is beyond all ways which reason or 
created mind is able to think. (78-88) 


But it must be considered that the Platonists posited the 
highest God to be above being and above life and above 
intellect, but not above the Good itself which they posited 
as the first principle. But in order to exclude this 
Dionysius adds that we do not even assert the name of 
goodness itself in divine predication as concordant to God, 
as if this name through a certain equiparity responds to 
God. But since it is desirable for us that we might 
understand and speak something of that nature of the 
ineffable God, however small, we consecrate to God first and 
principally the most worthy name, which is the Good. And in 
this we agree with the theologians, i.e., the apostles and 
the prophets, who edited the holy scriptures, who also 
attributed this name to God, but we fall short in many ways 
from the truth of things; for it is clear that this name 
‘good’, when it is imposed by us, does not signify anything 
except what we grasp in our mind. Whence, since God is above 
our mind, he superexceeds this name. And since the 
theologians considered that every name imposed by us falls 
short of God, for this reason they, among all the ways in 
which we can ascend to God through the intellect, gave 
preeminence to the one which is through negations, through 
which by a certain order we ascend into God. For first our 
soul is, as it were, lifted up and rises from material 
things which are connatural to our soul: for example when we 
understand God not to be something sensible or material or 
corporeal; and thus our soul by denying proceeds through all 
divine intellects, i.e., through all orders of the angels, 
by which God is segregated from all things, who is above 
every name and reason and cognition. But finally our soul is 
conjoined to God by ascending through negations in the 
ultimates of the wholes, i.e., in the supreme ends of the 
more universal and more excellent creatures. And this 
conjunction is of the soul to God in so far as it is 
possible for us to be conjoined to God. For our intellect is 
not conjoined to God in the present so that it sees God’s 
essence, but so that it might know concerning God what God 
is not. Whence this conjunction of ourselves to God, which 
is possible to us in this life, is perfected when we come to 
the point that we know God to be above the most excellent 
creatures. (88-108) 
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XIII - 4 


<These intelligibles we etc.> After Dionysius expounded the 
divine names in this book, here he summarizes those things 
which were said in this book. And first he recapitulates 
those things which were said; second he joins himself to the 
following book, <But these etc.> Concerning the first he 
does three things: first he shows in what way he has 
expounded the divine names; second he induces his readers to 
return thanks to God for the things well said, <Why if 
rightly etc.>; third he asks to be corrected and directed, 
if there are those things which he had not said well, <But 
if those either not rightly etc.> (1-6) 


He says therefore first that he had opened up in this book, 
i.e., had expounded, according to his ability the 
intelligible significations of the divine names, by 
gathering together and writing them in one work. But he says 
intelligible to distinguish them from those which are said 
symbolically or metaphorically of God, of which the 
Significations are sensible. And lest someone should 
understand that he presumes himself to have sufficiently 
expounded the significations of the divine names, he adds 
that in expounding the aforementioned significations not 
only does he fall short from their diligence, i.e., from 
their perfect exposition, in so far as the matter requires, 
since this neither the angels are able to do since they do 
not comprehend the divine goodness and the divine esse and 
the divine life and others of this kind, concerning which 
things he had spoken, nor also does he only say that he had 
fallen short by praising the aforementioned significations 
as they are praised by the angels, since even the most 
excellent theologians who are among us fall short of the 
least of the angels, as it is said in Mt. 11, that the one 
who is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than John 
the Baptist, nor also does he simply say that he had fallen 
short from praising the aforementioned significations as the 
theologians philosophizing of things divine, namely the 
prophets and apostles, or also their associates who edited 
the canonical scriptures, as Luke and Mark, but he asserts 
that he had spoken deficiently and in a low away in 
comparison to others who were of his grade and order. (6-20) 


Then when he says <Why if rightly etc.>, he concludes that, 
from the fact that he thus recognizes himself as deficient 
in divine things, if those things which were said were 
correct, and if according to a deliberation proportionate to 
himself he truly touched upon the exposition of the divine 
names, this must be referred with thanksgiving to God who is 
the cause of all goods, who first gives to us the virtue of 
speaking and afterwards gives to us that by this virtue we 
use it well, by saying something well. And nevertheless if 
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something was neglected that is equally rich with these 
things which were said, it is necessary to understand this 
according to the same reasons and rules according to which 
the foregoing things were expounded. And he says this 
because perhaps some name spoken of God in scripture was not 
expounded, which nevertneless has equal value to some of the 
foregoing; or if some mode of expounding was omitted in some 
of the names spoken, it can be understood from the 
exposition of the other names. (20-28) 


Then when he says <Butifethese etc.>, he asks to be 
corrected in the things not said well. And first he states 
the petition; second he designates the reason of the 
petition, <But lest you are lazy etc.> (29-30) 


He says therefore first that, if those things which were 
said by him in the exposition of the divine names are 
themselves either not right or imperfect and if he erred 
from the truth either in whole or in part, he asks from 
Timothy that from his benignity he direct him since, if he 
erred in some matter, this was not from voluntary ignorance, 
and for this reason he wants to be directed, but those who 
are ignorant voluntarily do not wish to be directed. 
Therefore this is the first condition on his part why he 
asks to be directed, since he is not voluntarily ignorant. 
The second condition is that, according to his view of 
himself, he needs to learn, and for this reason there must 
be handed down to him the reasons by which he might be able 
to learn; but it seems unnecessary to hand down discipline 
to the one who does not repute himself to need discipline. 
The third condition is that the one who does not repute 
himself to have sufficient ability must be assisted. The 
fourth condition is that the cure of health must be imparted 
to the one who is unwillingly sick. (30-38) 


But how he can direct him he shows, adding that he can hand 
down to him certain things for his direction which Timothy 
himself knows, but certain things he can find out by 
receiving from others; which, whether he knows them himself 
or received them from others, it is certain that they are 
received from the Good which is God and accepted from God in 
whatever way, he asks to be transferred to himself. (39-42) 


Then when he says <But lest you be lazy etc.>, he designates 
the reason for the stated petition. And first on the part of 
friendship, since a person ought not to be slothful in 
helping a friend; but the maximum benefit is imparted to 
someone, if he be reduced from error to the truth. Second he 
designates the reason from his own example, namely since he 
has not kept to himself, i.e., retained to himself greedily, 
anything of the holy discourses handed down to him, but by 
running upward toward the imitation of God, those things 
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which were handed down to him he has already handed down and 
in the future he intends to hand them down both to Timothy 
and to other holy people, in so far as he is sufficient to 
speak and others are sufficient to hear. And in this he does 
no harm to the tradition of divine things, to which there 
would be injury while either the traditions were greedily 
retained or inconsiderately scattered. But thus those things 
which were handed down to himself he intends to hand down 
unless perhaps some things he is not capable either of 
understanding or of expounding to others. (42-51) 


Then when he says <But these etc.>, he joins himself to the 
following book. And since he had said certain things 
pertaining to the future, namely that he might hand down to 
others those things which were handed down to him, for this 
reason he says that these things should thus be held and 
spoken as is amicable to God, i.e., as it pleases God, 
according to James 4 "for which you should say: if the Lord 
should will". And this is the end of the exposition of the 
intelligible divine names as far as he is concerned. But he 
intends further to pass over, with God leading, to the 
symbolic theology, in which he expounds names which are said 
symbolically of God, for example that God is called lion, 
stone, fire and others of this kind; which book we do not 
possess. (51-57) 


And we, after the exposition of the sayings of the blessed 
Dionysius, falling far short from his understanding, request 
to be corrected concerning those things which were not said 
correctly. But if there were things said well, they must be 
referred to the grace of the Giver of all goods, who is the 
triune and one God, living and reigning through all ages of 
ages. Amen. (57-60) 
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381, 383, 386, 405, 430-433, 436, 438, 450, 451, 

459, 468, 471, 482, 499, 506-508, 510, 511, 514, 

518, 527-531, 533, 543, 544, 546 

non being . . . . + 326, 392, 393, 417, 476 
One . . 264-267, 270-272, 274, 275, 278-284, 287, 288, 291, 
292, 294, 295, 299- 304, 306-309, 311-316, 318-326, 

330-333, 335-337, 339-242, 346-348, 350, 354-356, 

358-368, 372-381, 384-388, 391, 394-399, 401, 403- 

405, 407, 415, 417-424, 427, 430-433, 436, 437, 439- 

441, 444-448, 450, 453, 454, 456, 457, 459-461, 464, 

465, 467, 469, 470, 474-476, 478, 479, 481-484, 486, 

487, 490-496, 498, 500-504, 507-509, 511-523, 525, 

526, 529-534, 536-547 

order . . . 264, 271, 272, 276, 277, 281-283, 291, 294, 299, 
302-304, 308, 312, 315, 319, 320, 324, 326, 327, 

329, 335-337, 339-343, 345-351, 353-355, 357, 358, 

361-364, 369-374, 380, 385-387, 389, 390, 394, 396, 

399-401, 403, 404, 408-410, 412, 413, 415, 416, 

418, 419, 422, 425, 429, 431, 438, 441, 443, 444, 

451, 453-455, 458, 461, 465, 467, 473, 475, 478- 

482, 488-492, 494-496, 504, 512, 513, 515-518, 525, 

530-533, 535, 538, 539, 541-545 

participate . . 273, 285, 288, 311, 337, 343, 349, 360, 375, 

398, 399, 401, 410, 427, 431, 435-438, 442- 

445, 450, 472, 488, 492, 495, 496, 508, 509, 

512, 515, 516, 518, 526, 537-539, 542, 543 

participation . . . 265, 279, 285, 308, 311, 312, 314, 316, 
317, 320, 327, 329, 336-338, 357, 359, 362, 

364, 381, 397-399, 402, 403, 405, 406, 417, 

430, 431, 433, 435-439, 444, 448, 451, 457- 

459, 475, 492, 493, 500, 504, 511-513, 518, 
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participation (cont’d.) ....... . . 526, 531, 532, 536 
peace . . « s s s © e o o © o o o he he 335, 404, 427, 510-524 
perfect . . 272, 273, 278, 281, 282, 295, 299-301, 303, 304, 


307, 313, 314, 316, 319, 320, 327, 331, 332, 334, 

336, 348, 350, 351, 353, 360, 364, 372, 377, 380, 

384, 397-399, 402, 406,°407, 409, 419, 420, 427, 

431, 442, 447, 453, 454, 457, 462, 463, 467, 476, 

479, 490, 491, 496, 504, 512, 515-517, 520, 529- 

532, 534-537, 545 

perfection . . 277-279, 281, 290, 295, 299, 319, 320, 331, 
341, 342, 356, 362, 369, 370, 372-374, 395, 

397, 400, 411, 413-416, 425, 429, 430, 436, 

445, 447, 457, 462, 465, 479, 482, 483, 490, 

492, 496, 504, 510, 534-537, 541 

Plato. ...... . 344, 417, 418, 433, 440, 518, 538, 540 
Platonists . . 265, 292-294, 299, 326, 329, 338, 344, 357, 
415, 429, 430, 433-436, 438, 446, 525, 544 

power . 268-270, 272, 278, 338, 343, 349-352, 355, 360~362, 
374, 379, 411, 415, 421, 472, 473, 476, 477, 479, 

486, 502, 503, 528, 530, 538 

preexist . 279, 286, 287, 359, 370, 435, 440, 444-446, 448, 
454, 459, 491, 501, 536, 541 


preserve . . . 270, 271, 309, 346, 360, 376, 409, 411, 413, 
418, 427, 475, 478, 492, 512 

prime matter . . . . 326, 337, 344, 345, 360, 388, 389, 418 
privation . . . 271, 326, 344, 345, 389, 393, 396, 398-400, 
402, 414, 416, 417, 419, 423-425, 457, 482, 

483 

procession . . 302, 303, 309, 310, 313, 322, 323, 325, 327, 


347, 383, 384, 430-432, 436, 443, 444, 447, 

450, 459-461, 470-474, 494, 499, 514, 543 

proportion . . 270, 275, 280, 283, 285, 305, 316, 331, 337, 
343, 354, 357, 362, 363, 368, 371, 398, 399, 

401, 408, 409, 420, 440, 445, 447, 467, 474, 

478, 483, 496, 500, 529 

providence . . 291, 292, 295, 329, 330, 336, 339, 340, 361, 
364, 380, 382, 390, 420, 426, 427, 430, 431, 

492, 494, 498, 502, 520, 521, 523, 526, 528, 


531-534 
purgation = . s = e 6. 6 e ee ew ew ew ew ew e wt) 6278, 279, 342 
reason . . 264, 265, 267-275, 277, 281, 285, 287, 289-295, 


298, 299, 302, 310, 313-318, 321, 322, 325-328, 
331, 332, 335, 337-341, 343, 347-349, 351, 352, 
355, 359, 361, 362, 364-368, 371, 372, 374-377, 
381-384, 391-397, 399, 400, 403, 404, 407-412, 
414, 417, 418, 420-422, 424-427, 429, 431-434, 
436~443, 445, 447-449, 453, 456-463, 465-469, 471, 
474, 476, 478, 479, 483, 488, 489, 491, 493, 495, 
496, 498-500, 504-506, 510, 511, 513, 515-519, 
521, 523-526, 530, 531, 534-537, 539-544, 546, 

547 

remaining . . . 307, 313, 323, 355, 364, 432, 474, 489, 490, 
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remaining (cont’d.) ........ 4.4... . 492, 506, 536 
remotion . . . 287, 289, 296, 299, 302, 315, 353, 358, 397, 

459, 467, 497 
return . 2. 2 eeso o o o s o o o > o o 379, 418, 474, 545 
revelation ......... . 267-270, 275, 318, 355, 508 


salvation... ... . . . 293, 295, 373, 470, 477, 480-483 
scripture . 264, 268-271, 277, 280, 282-284, 293, 296, 298- 
302, 313-316, 318, 325, 331, 332, 334, 336, 

346, 351, 356, 370, 374, 376-378, 383, 409, 

412, 444, 446, 447, 451, 457, 463, 464, 468- 

471, 482, 484, 485, 499, 502, 505-509, 523, 

528, 529, 533, 534, 540, 541, 546 


sense . . 275, 277, 288, 285, 315, 351, 364, 369, 375, 386, 
410, 430-432, 453, 458-466, 469, 481, 533 
similitude . . 264, 272, 273, 278, 279, 283-285, 290, 291, 


294, 305, 310, 311, 314, 316, 320, 323, 327, 

334, 339, 342, 343, 345, 347-352, 357, 360, 

364, 366, 368, 371, 373, 374, 377, 383, 387, 

388, 398, 406, 407, 425, 436, 438, 440, 442, 

444, 448, 449, 453, 458, 459, 461, 480, 485, 

486, 492-496, 498, 500, 513, 514, 519, 522, 

523, 532, 533, 537, 544 

simplicity . . 279-281, 286, 299, 356, 365, 406, 454, 459, 
460, 468, 493, 500, 517, 533, 540 

soul . 277, 282-284, 322, 334, 343, 353, 364-369, 375, 394, 
411-413, 416, 419, 421, 422, 426, 440, 453, 455, 

459, 467, 474, 488, 493, 516, 517, 522, 535, 544 

superiors . 339-341, 357, 361-363, 373, 378, 380, 381, 386, 
442, 447, 482, 503, 533 


thearchy ......... +. +... +. + - 280, 470, 540 
theology .. . 270, 280, 296, 298, 314, 330, 347, 352, 494, 

537, 540, 547 
time . . 283, 307, 321, 333, 347, 348, 350, 358, 359, 363, 


377, 384, 400, 405, 411, 414, 426, 433-435, 443, 
444, 449, 473, 474, 477, 491, 493, 502, 505~509, 
528, 534, 538 


trinity . . 267, 281, 288, 298-300, 302, 305, 306, 309, 310, 
313, 322, 327, 328, 442, 540, 541, 543 
truth . . . 265, 268, 270-272, 274, 275, 278, 282, 285, 286, 


289, 293, 297, 298, 300-303, 313-315, 331, 333, 

334, 339, 353-356, 381, 388, 390, 391, 395, 396, 

400, 401, 405, 411, 412, 416, 417, 424, 452, 453, 

456-461, 467-470, 475, 476, 480, 493, 511, 517, 

524, 526, 544, 546 

union . . . 268, 281, 282, 285, 286, 289, 290, 303-310, 313, 
319, 322, 323, 332, 333, 340, 369, 383, 384, 386, 

429, 440, 441, 458, 459, 467, 488, 496, 510, 512- 

516, 519, 522, 539 

unity =- . . 264, 265, 271-273, 279-281, 285, 286, 288, 298, 
300, 306, 309-312, 324, 325, 360, 361, 368, 395, 

400, 403, 418, 434, 439, 440, 445-448, 454, 473, 

487, 499, 500, 507, 511, 512, 514, 516-520, 525, 
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unity (cont’d.) . . . s 2. s s e e s «© e ©) 533, 537, 539-543 
unparticipated ......... . 299, 300, 310, 314, 526 
virtue . 268, 270, 277, 279, 281, 285, 286, 289, 293, 294, 


299, 303, 304, 314, 316-318, 322-324, 326, 330, 
332, 335, 341, 343, 350, 351, 355, 369, 370, 378, 
379, 381, 384, 386, 388, 393, 394, 396, 397, 399- 
401, 408, 409, 411, 413, 419, 420, 424, 426, 427, 

433-435, 440-446, 453, 454, 458, 460, 462, 464, 

465, 468, 470-475, 477-480, 482, 484, 487, 488, 

490, 493-495, 497, 501, 503, 515-519, 521, 524, 

530, 531, 536-538, 542, 545 


wisdom . 268, 282, 293, 295, 297, 302, 310, 314, 323, 325, 
329, 332, 334, 335, 342, 345, 348, 376, 377, 389, 

430, 431, 436, 437, 441, 447, 456-462, 464-471, 

484-486, 488, 492, 497, 498, 505, 528, 531, 543 
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